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was  ‘Shalom  Israel’  on  Spanish  TV,  but  policy  is  unchanged 


‘returning  to 
fight  back9 

BAHRAIN.  -  Hardline  Marxist 
Abdul-Faitah  Ismail  appeared 
yesterday  to  have  won  a  bloody 
power  struggle  in  South  Yemen, 
which  Aden  Radio  said  would 
strengthen  its  ties  with  Moscow. 

Links  with  South  Yemen  re¬ 
mained  cut,  and  there  was  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  situation  in  Aden  where 
troops  loyal  to  President  Ali  Nasser 
Mohammed  have  fought  rebel  forces 
for  the  past  week-  Mohammed  and 
Ismail  are  leaders  of  rival  Marxist 
groups.  (See  story,  page 4.) 

But  it  appeared  that  Ismail,  an 
ex-president  who  returned  last  year 
from  self-imposed  exile  in  Moscow, 
bad  ousted  his  former  ally  Moham¬ 
med. 

Reports  last  night  held,  however, 
that  Mohammed  was  returning  to 
South  Yemen  from  Ethiopia,  where 
be  bad  taken  refuge  Saturday  night, 
to  take  command  of  bis  forces  seek¬ 
ing  to  regain  control. 

Aden  Radio,  monitored  .by  the 
Qatari  News  Agency,  said  in  a  poli¬ 
tical  commentary:  “The  Yemeni 
Socialist  Party  will  tighten  its 
strategic  ties  with  Socialist  countries, 
especially  its  loyal  ally,  the  Soviet 
Union.” 

The  Gulf  News  Agency  reported 
that  9,000  people  had  been  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  fighting. 

Another  85  foreign  refugees 
fleeing  the  fighting  arrived  in 
Djibouti  yesterday. 

They  brought  the  total  evacuated 
from  Aden  by  Soviet.  British  and 
French  ships  in  the  last  two  days  to 
some  2,600. 

The  British  royal  yacht  Britannia, 
which  arrived  with  400  foreign 
nationals  last  night,  was  among  fore¬ 
ign  ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Aden  off  the  - 
South  Yemeni  capital. 

Passengers  spoke  of  total  chaos  in 
the  capital,  with  water  supplies  cut 
since  last  Monday  and  electricity 
now  also  off. 


The  Spanish  media,  if  not  the  Spanish 
people,  has  succumbed  io  a  severe  case  of 
"Israel  fever”  against  the  backdrop  of 
Madrid’s  derision  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations  with  Israel  and  yesterday’s  meet¬ 
ing  between  Prime  Minister  Peres 
Spanish  Premier  Felipe  Gonzales?  in  The 
Hague. 

But  at  the  same  time,  Spain's  policy 
towards  Israel  and  the  Middle  East  conflict 
remains  steady  and  unchanged,  characte¬ 
rized  by  strong  sympathy  for  the  Palesti¬ 
nians. 

Since  Friday.  Israel  and  the  Israel-Spam 
connection  have  remained  steadily  on  the 
front  pages  of  Spain's  main  newspapers. 
Y esterday  El  Pais,  the  leading  independent 
dally,  devoted  its  lead  front  page  article, 
plus  five  full  inside  pages ,  to  aspects  of  the 
newly  forged  ties. 

The  moderate  right-wing  ABC  filled  its 
front  page  on  Friday  with  photographs  of 
President  Herzog  and  King  Juan  Carlos 
and  the  news  of  the  establishment  of  formal 
relations. 

As  if  to  go  one  better,  Ya,  the  newspaper 
of  the  Catholic  church,  featured  on  its  front 


.  page  photographs  of  Peres  and  Gonzalez 
1  within  a  giant  Magen  David,  emblazoned 
•_  with  enormous  letters,  “Shalom  Israel”. 

The  state-run  TV,  which  Israeli  officials 
‘  here  say  is  normally  “very  hostile”  towards 
Israel,  opened  its  weekend  news  magazine 
"  with  the  Hebrew  words  “Shalom  Yisrael - 
Sefarad ”  (deliberately  employing  the  Heb¬ 
rew  nomenclature).  And  on  Saturday 
night,  the  station  devoted  half  an  hour  of 
prime-time  broadcasting  to  a  programme 
on  the  history  of  Zionism,  Israel  and  the 
Middle  East  conflict  which  Spanish  sources 
said  was  eminently  fair  to  Israel,  if  not 
downright  pro-Israel  (even  though  there 
were  several  sequences  about  Palestinian 
-  refugees  and  scenes  of  refugee  camps. ) 

Mordecbai  Amihai.  acting  head  of 
Israel’s  mission  in  Madrid  (head  of  mission 
Strmuel  Hadass  is  in  The  Hague  for  the 
leaders'  meeting)  said  that  the  Spanish 
approach,  well  reflected  in  the  media,  was 
clear:  yes,  to  diplomatic  ties,  no,  to  many  of 
Israel’s  policies. 

Most  of  the  Spanish  press  is  party  affili¬ 
ated  and  reflects  the  parties'  almost  unani¬ 
mous  ..support  for  the  establishment  of 


Beany  Morris,  Diplomatic 
Correspondent,  in  Madrid 

relations.  The  only  dissenting  voice  has 
come  from  the  Communist  Party  which 
argued  that  the  timing  was  inappropriate. 

.Amihai  noted  that  throughout  Friday 
'  telegrams  and  telephone  calls  poured 
into  the  mission,  which. is  officially  desig¬ 
nated  Israel’s  representative  to  the  World 
Tourism  Authority  based  here.  But  unoffi¬ 
cially,  as  everyone'  in  Madrid  knows,  it  has 
been  functioning  as  an  embassy  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

A  major  Spanish  fear  over  the  past  weeks 
has  been  that  the  establishment  of  ties  with 
Israel  might  trigger  Arab  terrorist  attacks 
on  Spanish  targets  abroad.  It  has  been 
learned  that  last  week  Spain  considerably 
beefed  op  its  security  forces  in  its  Middle 
Eastern  and  European  embassies,  and  that, 
ironically,  at  least  one  of  those  taken  hos¬ 
tage  in  Beirut  by  Shi’ite  gunmen  on  Friday 
was  from  among  the  reinforcements. 

While  officials  here  have  for  the  past 
Week  been  vaguely  talking  of  a  possible  . 


Spanish  contribution  or  role  in  the  Middle 
East  peace  process  -  based  in  part  on  a 
mystical  view  of  Spain’s  unique  history  as  a 
meeting  point  of  the  three  great  western 
religions  and  cultures  -  Spanish  policy,  as 
enunciated  by  Madrid,  has  remained  dis¬ 
tinctly  unfriendly  towards  Israel's  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  conflict. 

Spain  this  week  reiterated  without  qual¬ 
ification  the  need  for  PLO  participation  in 
Middle  East  peace  talks  and  the  need  to 
dismantle  Jewish  settlements  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  as  part  of  any  peace  settlement. 

“There  has  been  no  change  in  policy  or  in 
the  wake  of  the  establishment  of  ties,”  said 
one  knowledgeable  observer  last  night. 

Sam  Toledano.  the  bead  of  Spain's  small 
(12,000  strong),  but  vocal  Jewish  commun¬ 
ity,  said  the  ties  go  “much  beyond”  the 
framework  of  bilateral  relations.  He  be¬ 
lieved  the  new  agreement  to  be  of  major 
significance  as  a  counterweight  to  attempts 
to  ostracize  Israel  from  the  community  of 
nations  and  thought  it  would  affect  the 
attitude  of  Latin  American  and  African 
states  to  Israel.  Toledano  felt  that  the  new 
generation  of  Latin  American  leaders 


would  be  influenced  by  the  agreement  in 
their  view  of  the  whole  Middle  East  con¬ 
flict. 

Spain,  Toledano  maintained,  is  redis¬ 
covering  its  Jewish  past.  For  centuries, 
Jews  were  described  in  text  books  here  as 
monsters  who  killed  Christian  children  to 
make  matzot.  But  a  short  time  ago,  Spain 
realized  it  had  a  Jewish  past,  said  Toleda¬ 
no.  that  the  Jews  had  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  Spanish  culture,  and  that  by  expell¬ 
ing  the  Jews  (in  1492)  Spain  had  lost  a 
dynamic  population,  in  a  move  chat  contri¬ 
buted  towards  Spain's  decline. 

Toledano  said  that  Spanish  society  in 
general  understood  this  and  he  noted  that 
in  recent  public  opinion  polls  three  times  as 
many  Spaniards  had  favoured  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  diplomatic  relations  as  had 
opposed  them. 

Toledano  stressed  that  especially 
among  Basques  and  Catalans  there  was 
support  for  Israel.  These  minorities  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Israeli  cause,  with  the  attempt 
to  revive  an  ancient  language,  and  with  the 
feeling  of  needing  to  withstand  an  external 
threat,  he  said. 


Peres  and  Gonzalez  recall  a  ‘golden  age’  at  meeting  in  Holland 

‘Now  we  can  discuss  disputes’ 
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Last-minute  attempt 
to  avert  nurses’  strike 


Fugitive  bank 
manager  held 
inFrance 

By  BARBARA  AMOUYAL 
>  For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Israeli  police  and  Interpol  officers 
yesterday  arrested  Mosbe  Stem,  the 
former  Jerusalem  branch  manager 
Of  North  American  Bank,  near  Ver¬ 
sailles. 

Stern  is  suspected  of  embezzling 
some  $10  million  from  the  bank. 
Police  have  been  searching  for  him 
since  his  disappearance  last  August. 

An  Israeli  police  emissary  -  sent 
.  specially  for  the  purpose  -  and  sever¬ 
al  Interpol  officers  arrested  Stern 
.  late  yesterday  afternoon  at  a  yeshiva 
near  Versailles,  following  a  tip  that 
he  might  have  found  refuge  in  the 
rabbinical  seminary.  A  police 
spokesman  cold  The  Jerusalem  Post 
last  night  that  the  3rrest  bad  fol¬ 
lowed  months  of  intelligence  work 
and  cooperation  with  various  Euro¬ 
pean  police  forces. 

Stem  was  brought  before  a  French 
judge  last  night  and  remanded  in 
custody  for  seven  days. 

Israeli  police,  meanwhile,  will  ask 
the  Justice  Ministry  to  submit  a  for¬ 
mal  request  for  extradition  in  the 
coming  davs. 

A  ministry  spokesman  said  last 
night  that  his  office  will  have  60  days 
to  prepare  its  extradition  request. 

Klarsfeld  expects 
Lebanese  will 
let  her  stay  on 

By  ERNIE  MEYER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Uncertainty  about  die  fate  of 
Nazi-hunter  Beate  Klarsfeld  in 
Lebanon,  was  cleared  up  yesterday 
afternoon  when  she  called  her  hus¬ 
band  Serge  in  Paris  from  the 

Christian-controlled  port  of 
Jouniye,  north  of  Beirut. 

Beate  Klarsfeld  arrived  in  Beirut 
on  Friday  -  without  a  visa  -  to  offer 
herself  as  a  substitute  hostage  for  a 
group  of  five  local  Jews  held  anoe 
March  1985  (two  others  have  been 

killed).  ,  ,  .  . 

Klarsfeld  told  her  husband  tirnt 
the  Gentian  embassy  in  Beirut  had 
intervened  with  the  authorities,  who 
her  a  visa  this 


By  YOSSI LEMPKOWICZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
and  Agencies 

THE  HAGUE.  -  Spanish  Pre¬ 
mier  Felipe  Gonzalez  and  Prime 
Minister  Peres  sealed  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  Spain  and  Israel  in  a 
private  two-and-a-half  hour 
meeting  here  yesterday,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  joint  press  confer¬ 
ence. 

Gonzalez  told  newsmen  that  the 
establishment  of  relations  with  Israel 
was  a  result  of  Spain's,  concept  of 
“the  universality  of  relations”  be¬ 
tween  nations.  It  was,  too,  rooted  in 
“the  deep  links  which  historically, 
have  united  Spain  with  the  Jewish 
people.” 

‘"Spain  is  one  of  the  countries 
which  has  had  the  most  historic  sense 
of  peaceful  coexistence,  not  only 
three  cultures,  but  also  three  reh- ; 
'gions  -  Islam,  Judaism '  and  Qrrot- 
jaaity,”  Gonzales  said. 

Gonzalez  added  “it  is  our  sincere 
and  deep  desire  that  the  decision  to 
establish  ties  with  Israel  contribute 
to  the  future  coexistence  of  these 
three  cultures.  ' 

He  emphasized  that  Spain  had  in 
recent  years  overcome  a  long  period 
of  isolation  by  establishing  links  with 
the  European  community,  the  West¬ 
ern  world  and  East  Bloc  stales. 

Asked  whether  he  saw  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  for  Spain  in  ending  the 
Mideast  conflict,  Gonzalez  replied, 
“We  shall  contribute  to  peace  in  the 
region  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible.  I 
believe  we  have  a  vocation  to  do  so 
because  of  our  national  interests. 
Both  Spain  and  Israel  are  Mediterra- 
man  countries.” 

Gonzalez  was  asked  if  diplomatic 
relations  with  Israel  would  ease 
negotiations  on  the  problem  of 
Spanish-Israeli  competition  for  EEC 
markets.  “I  realize  Spain  and  Israel 
are  to  some  extent  competitors,  but 
given  a  market  of 320  million  (EEC) 
consumers,  there  should  be  no  real 
problem.” 

Peres  was  apparently  referring  to  ' 
Spanish  opposition  to  Israel's  policy 
in  the  territories  when  he  told  the 
news  conference:  “I  am  aware  there 
are  differences  on  some  issues”  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  Israel.  “The  differ¬ 
ences  have  not  disappeared.  But 
now  we  can  discuss  them  and  I 
welcome  that  opportunity.” 

Peres  stressed:  “The  forging  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Spain,  is, 
for  us,  unlike  the  establishment  of 
relations  with  any  other  state.” 

H/e  went  on:  “This  is  an  encounter 


Prime  Ministers  meet.  Felipe  Gonzalez  of  Spain,  left,  IiraeTs  Shimon  Peres  and  Holland’s  Rood 
Lubbers.  The  talks  took  place  at  the  Dutch  premier’s  official  residence  in  The  Hague.  (AFP) 

with  a  weighty  historical  legacy,  a 
rare  synthesis  of  joint  creative 
achievement  combined  with  the 
deep  sorrow  of  parting  and  estrange¬ 
ment. 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
and  LEA  LEV  AVI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 
As  Health  Minister  Mordecbai 
Gut  told  the  cabinet  that  the  coun¬ 
try’s  nurses  deserved  to  be  treated  as 
members  of  the  “high-priority  pro¬ 
fessions”,  the  20,000  nurses  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  Kupat  Holira  Clalit  and 
private  hospitals  were  determined 
yesterday  to  walk  off  their  jobs  at  7 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

Negotiations  between  the  Nurses 
Union  and  the  Histadrut  and  Health 
Ministry  were  due  to  continue 
through  last  night  in  an  atttempt  to 
avert  the  strike.  But  the  nurses 
appeared  adamant  in  demanding 
higher  salaries  and  better  working 
conditions  now. 

Gur.  in  the  cabinet  meeting,  asked 
the  nurses  to  be  patient  and  not  insist 
on  salary  hikes  until  the  wage  freeze 
ends  in  April.  Other  ministers  did 
not  comment. 

The  State  Attorney’s  Office  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  ask  the  National  Lajxgir 
Court  in  Jerusalem  to  issue  an  order 
prohibiting  government-hospital 
nurses  from  striking. 

Taking  part  in  the  ail-night  nego¬ 
tiations  in  Tel  Aviv  were  union  lead¬ 
er  Keremia  Padan,  Health  Ministry 
Director-General  Dan  hfichadi,  His¬ 


tadrut  health  fund  director  Haim 
Doron,  Prof.  Samuel  Penchas  of  the 
Hadassah  Medical  Organization, 
and  a  representative  of  the  finance 
minister. 

The  Labour  and  Sorial  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Knesset  is  to  meet 
at  9  a.m.  today,  together  with  Gur, 
Padan,  the  Treasury's  Hillel  Duda'i, 
and  the  Histadrur's  Haim  Haber- 
feld. 

The  Israel  Medical  Association 
yesterday  expressed  “deep  concern” 
about  the  impending  strike,  warning 
“all  those  involved  to  prevent  a 
serious  crisis,  whose  solution  will  be 
much  more  difficult  if  a  strike  does 
take  place.” 

Unlike  the  doctors,  who  main¬ 
tained  emergency  services  during 
their  strike  two  years  ago,  the  nurses 
insist  they  will  go  on  total  strike, 
withdrawing  nurses  from  all  deliv¬ 
ery.  emergency,  intensive  care,  and 
snrgjcal  wards  and  from  all  other 
hospital  and  public  health  facilities. 

A  fa  press  conference"  in  Tei  Aviv 
yesterday,  Padan  said  that  “They 
criticize  us  for  abandoning  our  posts, 
but  we  have  no  choice.  Things  are  so 
bad  that  muses  are  leaving  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  those  who  are  left  can¬ 
not  go  on.” 


“We  bear  in  our  hearts  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  Golden  Age.  Can  the 
history  of  Spain  be  recounted  with¬ 
out  acknowledging  the  contributions 
of  Judah  Halevi,  Solomon  Ibn 
Gabirol,  Maimonides  and  other 
Jews  who  represent  the  great  in¬ 
tegration  of  culture  and  religion  that 
characterized  Spanish  Jewry.” 

Gonzalez  stressed  that  the  open¬ 
ing  of  embassies  in  Madrid  and  Tel 
Aviv  would  take  place  within  the 
nexttwo  months. 

Daring  their  meeting,  Gonzalez 
and  Peres  spoke  in  French.  The 
meeting  was  described  as  “cordial” 
and  as  haring  a  very  positive  atmos¬ 
phere.”  • . 


Leaving  Israel  early  yesterday 
morning,  Peres  made  a  point  of 
asking  his  cabinet  colleagues  not  to 
come  to  the  airport  to  see  him  off, 
according  to  usual  practice. 


Take-off  was  set  for  6. 15  a.m.,  and 
the  ministers  would  have  had  to  get 
there  by  5.45  a.m.  the  latest,  which 
Peres  said  was  not  fair  to  ask. 

Tight  security  surrounded  the  two 
leaders’  arrival  in  Holland. 

Immediately  after  their  separate 
arrivals,  Peres  and  Gonzalez  went  to 
the  residence  of  Dutch  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Ruud  Lubbers,  Het  Catshuis , 
whose  walls  were  being  patrolled  by 
police  armed  with  Uzas. 

The  personal  relations  between 
the  two  men  were  stressed  several 
times  during  the  press  conference 
and  Gonzalez  said  “Mr.  Peres  is  a 
long-standing  friend.  I  have  known 
(Continued  on  Back  Page) 
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Peres  mourns 
Jewish  war  dead 

AMSTERDAM  (Reuter).  —  Six 
flaming  torches  fixed  in  the  sodden 
earth  blazed  fitfully  before  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Amsterdam’s  Jewish  war 
dead  as  Prime  Minister  Peres  laid  a 
wreath  in  their  memory  yesterday. 

Only  one  in  four  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands’  140,000  pre-war  Jewish 
population  survived. 


Late-night  meeting 

THE  HAGUE.  -  Prime  Minister 
Peres  and  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Richard  Murphy  were  meet¬ 
ing  bore  just  before  midnight  (Israel 
time),  die  Israel  Embassy  here  said 
late  last  night. 

Peres  was  due  to  bear  from  the 
U.S.  diplomat  an  account  of  his 
earlier  meeting  over  the  weekend  in 
London  with  King  Hussein. 


El  AJ  halts  Manchester  flights 
in  row  over  check-in  counter 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 

Post  Aviation  Reporter 

REN-GURION  AIRPORT. -E1A1 
has  suspended  Bights  to  Manchester 
because  the  British  authorities  insist 
that ,  for  security  reasons,  passengers: 
checking  in  for  Bights  to  farad  go 
through  pre-flight  procedures  in' a-:  Haim  Corfu  told  The  Post  last  mght. 
basement.  “They’re  setting  ns  apart  ;  No  airline  operates  in  the  basement 
from  the  other  airlines,  as  though  we  ' ;  and  “We  don’t  want  to  be  obhter- 
were  lepers,”  a  senior  Transport  •  ated.”  he  added, 
source  complained  last 


gers  checked  in. 

The  British  solution  is  unaccept¬ 
able  to  Israel  because  it  is  seen  as 
harming  tourism  anri  marring  the 
state’s  image. 

“We  couldn’t  accept  it  for  reasons, 
of  prestige,”  Transport  Minister 


The  decision  to  suspend  the  ser¬ 
vice  to  Manchester  was  taken  at  the 

kivuuhpv  ™  ~ —  -  .  .j  i  israeii  wwtgaMWM  u  iu  ihhh  sirHos’s  headquarters  here  yester¬ 
morning.  Although  a  French  ooze  i  to  discuss  the  problem  and  day.  Late  Saturday  night  it  received 

(Kn«i*k  mnmnoe.  Beate  iuarsieiu  |  n_. —  , Dnw  it  Aip  mie<»  j  report  from  its  representative  in 


promised  to  issue 


Ministry 
night. 

An  Israeli  delegation  is  in  Man- 


through  marriage.  Beate 
still  holds  a  passport  of  her  native 

West  Germany.  _  . 

■  ’  With  her  first  pnonty  ^ensure 
that  she  is  not  summarily  expelled. 

she  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  pursue 

for  purpose  of  her  mission. 


Prime  Minister  Peres  is  due  to  raise 
the  matter  with  British  premier  Mar¬ 
garet  Thatcher  when  he  arrives'  in 
London  tomorrow,  a  cabinet  source 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post. 

The  authorities  at  Manchester  in¬ 
ternational  Airport  relegated  El  A1 
to  the  basement  -  which  also  serves 


Manchester  saying  the  authorities 
Utere  were  adamant  on  the  transfer. 

•  El  A1  operates  one  flight  a  week  to 
Manchester  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
compared  to  two  from  spring  to 
;  autumn. 

Flight  311,  which  was  due  to  leave 


on 

Vienna.  .  .  ,,  . 

Airline  officials  m  Manchester 
who  man  other  check-in  counters 
dose  to  El  Al's  were  reportedly 
unhappy  with  the  proximity  even 
before  the  attacks.  They  recently  left 
their  posts  twice  when  El  A 1  passen- 


Sixty  pasengers  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  fly  to  Manchester  will  be 
taken  to  Brussels  or  London,  where 
they  will  be  transferred  to  other 
carriers.  Other  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  80  passengers  due 
to  leave  from  Manchester  today. 


CB-G  did  not 
reject  ties’ 

By  DAVID  LANDAU 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
A  former  top  Israeli  diplomat  has 
taken  issue  with  Foreign  Minister 
Shamir’s  assertion  that  Ben-Gurion 
spurned  an  offer  from  Spanish  dicta¬ 
tor  Franco  to  establish  diplomatic 
ties  in  1949. 

Gideon  Rafael,  one-time  director- 
general  of  the  Foreign  Service  and 
ambassador  to  the  UN  and  to  Bri¬ 
tain,  challenged  Shamir  to  back  up 
his  assertion  from  official  docu¬ 
ments.  “These  are  no  longer  secret 
and  are  available  at  the  State  Arc¬ 
hives,”-  Rafael  noted  to  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  yesterday. 

Shamir  said  at  the  weekend  that 
he  believed  Ben-Gurion  had  been 
“mistaken”  to  reject  Franco's  offer. 

But  Rafael  inristed  that  there  was 
no  such  offer.  “To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,”  he  said,  “there  was  no 
serious,  authoritative,  govennental 
approach  by  the  Franco  administra¬ 
tion  to  establish  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions.” 

Rafael  recalled  that  in  1946  the 
first  .UN  General  Assembly  had 
voted  to  impose  a  diplomatic  boycott 
on  Spain.  The  assembly  called  on 
member-states  to  withdraw  their 

(Continued  oc  Back  Page) 


There  are  many  good 
reasons  for  saving  your  hard 
earned  money  in  an  Israeli  bank 
and  they  shouldn't  be  strictly 
emotional  ones.  Good 
business  decisions  are  made  with 

your  head  -  not  with  your  heart. 

We  at  Israel  Discount  Bank  have  good 
reasons  for  asking  you  to  save  your  money 
with  us.  Reasons  that  will  satisfy  the 
accountant,  as  well  as  the  pioneer,  in  you. 
Whenever  you  deposit  funds  in  our  Tax  Free 
Foreign  Currency  Accounts,  you'll  earn 
competitive  interest  that’s  tax  free.  Your 
account  is  completely  confidential  and  is 
accessible  anytime. 


Your  money  works  for  you  by 
earning  interest,  and  it  works  for 
Israel  by  enabling  us  to  expand 
exports  and  keep  the  economy 
growing. 

Israel  Discount  Bank  has  over  270 
’  branches  and  offices  in  Israel  and  abroad. 
Our  assets  total  over  10  billion  US  dollars,  and  we 
are  amongst  the  top  200  banks  in  the  free  world. 
Why  not  drop  into  any  one  of  our  branches,  or  our 
Tourist  Centers  located  in  Israel’s  largest  cities 
and  in  most  major  hotels.  We’ll  be  glad  to  show 
you  how  Israel  Discount  Bank's  Tax  Free  Foreign 
Currency  Accounts  will  satisfy  your  mind  and  your 
heart. 


^^SRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK  LTD. 

I  TOURIST  CENTER  (Main  F<«igi  Exchange  Brafldi) 

1  16  MapuSL  (Comer  71  Ben  Yehuda  St.)  Tel  A vjv  63577. 

“1 

nmil 

2 

I  Please  send  me: 

1  □  Information  on  Free  Foreign  Currency  Accounts 

i  □  Infbnaation  on  Banking  by  Mail  Service 

-fl  DYoorpublicadbiuBpsiiess  Review  and  Economic 

|  News  from  Israel 

m 

1 

Y 

■  T 

J>  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  DANK 
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The  weather 
at  major 
Swissair 
destinations 


C  F  c  r 

AMSTERDAM _ 2  28  8  44  Rain 

BRUSSELS -  I  34  t  «  Ml 

BUENOS  AJ  RES - 2B  rt  24  TS  Rita 

CHICAGO -  3  37  U  54  CM; 

COPENHAGEN - -4  21  -3  28  Snow 

FRANKFURT  - - -I  S  1H  fak 

GENEVA... _ -J  24  4  39  Qamtj 

HELSINKI - -28-1-2$  $  (3ar 

HONGKONG, _ 19  U  23  73  Chmij 

JOHANNESBURG _ IS  59  27  81  Cfcw 

USBON - 16  5<  IS  Cl  Qc*r 

LONDON. - J  41  u  54  avoir 

MADRID. _ -2  2S  II  52  Qor 

MONTREAL _ -2  21  2  36  Ctodj 

NEW  YORK _ . _ -I  3D  7  44  Ui 

OSLO - -14  Ml  Sm»' 

PARIS -  3  37  7  *  Ckar 

RIO  D£  JANEIRO _ IS  M  33  104  Oev 

SAOFAULO -  22  72  31  88  Oaadj 

STOCKHOLM - lb  3  -4  21  Cbodr 

TOKYO - J  37  12  54  CtonA? 

TORONTO - 1  34  S  .41  Ooodj 

VIENNA - -I  30  1  34  Clouty 

ZURICH - mmRable  / 
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Herut  committee  to  vote  ||^s^ 
on  delaying  convention 


'  For  tiie  laicsi 
weather  conditions 
contact  Swissair. 


Officer,  in  Israel: 

Tel  Aviv,  41  Ben  Yehuda  Si,  (031  2-33SC. 
Jerusalem.  30  Jaffa  St.  |02)  22S233. 
Haifa,  2  Sea  Road.  (041  384655. 

Beer  Shev.i.  3C  Ha'avoc  St.  fOS7l  3S2C2. 

swissair  + 


THE  WEATHER 


Forecast:  Cloudy,  and  rainy,  especially  in  toe 
South. 

Yesterday’s  Yesterday’s  Today’s 
HwaWity  Min-Max  Min 
Jerusalem  -  2—7 

Golan  -  1-  7 

Nahariya  -  S—  15 

Safari  -  I-  J 

Haifa  Port  -  S—  16 

Tiberias  -  7—15 

Nazareth  -  2—  11 

Afula  -  6-14 

SbomitHi  -  3—20 

Tel  Aviv  -•  7-  15 

B-G  Airport  -  6—  12 

Jericho  -  8—18 

Gaza  —  8—  16 

Becrshcba  -  6—12 

Eilat  -  8-17 


By  SARAH  BONIG 
Post  Political  Correspondent 
TEL  AVTV.  -  Herut  ministers 
yesterday  opened  the  way  to  post¬ 
poning  the  party  convention,  and  it 
is  now  expected  that  the  assembly, 
scheduled  for  February  16,  will  be 
put  off  for  at  least  several  months. 

The  party's  central  committee  will 
vote  tonight  on  tbe  ministerial  prop¬ 
osal  tint  the  “timetable  for  tbe  con¬ 
vention  be  altered."  The  committee 
is  thereby  expected  to  entrust  the 
ministers  with  working  out  a  new 
convention  date  and  a  timetable 
leading  up  to  it,  and  reporting  back 
to  a  future  central  committee  ses¬ 
sion. 

The  ministerial  proposal  aimed  to 
stave  off  the  rift  which  the  volatile 
convention  would  surely  have  pro¬ 
duced  had  it  been  held  as  scheduled. 
The  objective  now  is  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  in  advance  of  the  rescheduled 
convention. 

Only  Industry  and  Trade  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon  opposed  yesterday's 
compromise,  which  bad  been  work¬ 
ed  out  before  the  ministers'  meeting 
at  a  t&e-d-t&c  between  Vfoe-Ptenner 
Shamir  and  his  chief  rival  in  the  party 
David  Levy. 

The  deal  defuses  the  potentially 
explosive  situation  that  bad  been 
expected  at  tonight’s  central  com¬ 
mittee  session,  which  was  due  to 
vote  on  a  proposal  to  allow  special 
representation  at  tbe  convention  to. 
various  sectors  in  the  party.  This  was 
hotly  opposed  by  tbe  Levy  camp,  but 
favoured  by  the  Shamir  side,  which 
was  seen  as  having  the  majority  in 


the  committee.  Levy  went  so  far  as 
to  threaten  to  boycott  the  conven¬ 
tion  if  Shamir  dared  pass  his  propos¬ 
al. 

The  expected  action  by  the  central 
committee  also  means  delaying  in¬ 
ternal  party  elections,  in  which  some 
90,000  members  were  to  elect  1,400 
convention  delegates  on  Wednes¬ 
day. 

Party  insiders  see  the  compromise 
as  in  part  at  least  an  admission  of 
defeat  by  Levy.  He  has  for  long 
accused  Shamir  of  seeking  to  put  off 
the  convention  to  prevent  changes  in 
the  composition  of  party  institu¬ 
tions. 

Levy's  agreement  is  seen  as  stem¬ 
ming  from  his  realization  that  be 
could  not  stop  Shamir  from  sewing 
up  tbe  convention. 

Shamir,  for  his  part,  had  to  com¬ 
promise.  since,  although  he  had  a 
majority  to  control  the  convention, 
he  could  not  have  prevented  rowdy 
scenes  by  the  Levy  supporters,  and 
the  row  would  have  wrought  irrepar¬ 
able  damage  to  Herut. 

But  a  postonement  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  by  even  a  few  months,  is  seen  as 
an  achievement  for  Shamir,  who  can 
only  gain,  the  closer  that  the  assem¬ 
bly  is  held  to  the  date  of  the  rotation 
of  the  premiership.  His  position  as 
party  leader  would  thus  be  less  open 
to  challenge. 

The  object  in  Herut  is  to  prepare 
all  the  convention  details  before¬ 
hand,  leaving  as  few  as  possible  open 
to  conflict.  Herut  reasons  that  a 
party  rift  would  encourage  Labour 
to  welch  on  the  rotation  agreement. 


* 


HOME  NEWS 
IN  BRIEF 


Children  play  in  the  snow  at  a  ML  Herman  recreational  site  opened  to  visitors  over  the  weekend- 
Yesterday’s  stormy  weather  brought  more  snow  flurries  to  Mt.  Hermon,  and  fight  snow  to  the 
northern  Golan  Heights  and  Salad.  Tbe  snow  on  Mt.  Hermon  was  1.5  metres  deep  yesterday,  and 
tbe  ate  may  be  opened  for  skiing  within  a  few  days.  Elsewhere  in  the  North ,  yesterday ’s  high  winds 
uprooted  trees.  Mew  roofs  off  storehouses  at  several  moshavim.  and  brought  down  power  hues, 
causing  blackouts  in  Carmiel  and  parts  of  Nahariya.  The  weather  forecast  for  today  is  cloudy  and 
rainy-  this  time  particularly  in  the  South.  (IPPA) 


State  budget  to  Knesset  today 


Liberals  expel  leaders  of  new  Centre  Party 

cad  ah  nniuir  concerned  have  announced  that  they 

Post MttoICempoDdent  are  taking  part  in  the  founding  ofthe 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Tbe>fomiden5  of  the  **"**£*'  ^eir  !  **!“ 

T  Partv  c*nt  erased  from  the  Liberal  Party  s  rolls 


SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  yesterday  vi¬ 
sited  the  David  Yellin  Teachers' 
College,  and  met  with  the  dean,  Dr. 
Norman  Schanin,  members  of  facul¬ 
ty,  and  students. 

A  Wizo  women's  club  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  yesterday  in  Katzrin  by  Gil¬ 
berts  Djian,  French  Wizo's  past 
president,  for  whom  it  is  named. 


ARRIVALS 


By  SARAH  HONIG 
Post  Political  Correspondent 
TEL  AVTV.  -  Tbe  founders  of  the 
new  Liberal  Centre  Party  were  sent 
official  notices  yesterday  that  they 
are  no  longer  members  of  tbe  Liber¬ 
al  Party  or  its  institutions 
Among  tbe  recipients  of  the  let¬ 
ters  were  Tel  Aviv  Mayor  Shlomo 
Lahat,  Jewish  Agency  chairman 
Arye  Dulzin,  former  minister  Yit¬ 
zhak  Berman,  Rebovot  Mayor 
Yehezkel  Harmeleeh,  Tel  Aviv  De¬ 
puty  Mayor  Yitzhak  Caspi  and  for¬ 
mer  MK  Yehezkel  Flomin. 

Tbe  letters  say  that  since  those 


and  from  its  institutions. 

The  new  party’s  founders  all 
oppose  the  proposed  merger  with 
Herat  and  plan  to  fight  tbe  Liberal 
Party  for  the  party’s  assets.  The  LCP 
maintains  that  it  did  not  split  from 
the  Liberal  framework,  but  rather 
that  the  merger  with  Herat  is  a 
defection  from  Liberal  ranks. 

The  new  party's  spokesman  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post  last  night  that 
“the  Liberal  Party  has  failed  and  its 
latest  move  is  laughable." 


Wizo  Federation  Presidents  and  Chairmen 
Amalia  Kofack  (Argentina),  Fanny  Hollander 
(Belgium).  Renee  Cogan  (Chile),  Selma 
Nathan  (Denmark),  Synnove  Schuback  (Fin¬ 
land),  HeUen  Israel  (Germany),  Brenda  Rat¬ 
ten  (Britain).  Freddy  Marie  (Holland),  Adelina 
dd la  Pergola  (Italy),  Essie  lzakseo  (Norway). 
Sylvia  Be  rack  ($.  Africa),  Astrid  Mrsrihi 
(Spain).  Ruth  Dreyfuss  (Switzerland),  Evelyn 
Soaiiucr(iJ.S:K'€lBra'SKnHWyBiiesir>dal.  to 
partidpafe.  in,l(te, 

■ ..  -  iip  -  ■ 

DEPARTURES  11,1  '•  H 

Agriculture  Minister  Arye  Nrhamkin,  10 
Berlin,  to  represent  Israel  as  a  guest  of  honour 
at  the  Green  Week  agriculture  fair. 

Haifa  Mayor  Arye  Gurel,  to  Marseilles,  to 
receive  a  Legion  of  Honour  award  fa  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  bis  work  in  strengthening  Franco- Israeli 
tics. 

Maccabi  Min  derby 

By  DON  GOULD 

TEL  AVTV.  -  A  short-handed  Mac¬ 
cabi  Tel  Aviv  breezed  past  an  even 
shorter-handed  Hapoel  Tel  Aviv  in  a 
disappointing  local  basketball  derby 
last  night,  winning  309-93.  Tbe 
champions  were  without  Kevin 
Magee  who  was  down  with  flu  while 
Hapoel  missed  both  Earl  Williams 
and  their  captain  Mike  Largee  who 
was  also  indisposed. 

Maccabi  virtually  had  the  game  lucked  **ay 
by  the  quarter  mark  when  they  sped  into  a  32-1 6 
lead,  advancing  to  a  62-30  scorcUne  by  the 
turnabout-  The  game,  which  lacked  the  usual 
spark  ofderhy  encounters,  was  watched  by  only 
3,900  at  Yad  EDyahn  - 

Johnson  with  33,  Jnmcbra  30.  and  Berfcowitz 
28.  topped  die  scoring  for  Maccabi,  while 
Zimmerman  beaded  (he  lasers'  tally  with  32 
points. 


Press  Council  limits  newsmen, 
but  blasts  bill  on  suspects 


TEL  AVTV  (Itim).  -  The  Press 
Council  plenum  yesterday  attacked 
the  government's  bill  to  ban  publica¬ 
tion  of  suspects5  names  as  ‘Tikely  to 
damage^press  freedom."  But  the 
council  also  adopted  a  new  code  of 
jouftfdlistic  ethics  emphasizing  that 
“a  person  is  innocent  until  proven 
guilty." 

The  plenum,  meeting  at  Beit 
Sokolow  here,  passed  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  Press  Council  pres¬ 
idium,  together  with  the  Committee 
of  Editors  of  Daily  Newspapers  and 
the  Journalists  Union,  to  campaign 
against  the  bill. 

The  bill  proposed  by  Justice 
Minister  Moshe  Nissan,  would  allow 
publication  of  suspects'  names  only 
after  they  have  been  in  custody  for 
30  days  or  after  charges  have  been 
filed.  Last  week  the  cabinet  referred 
the  bill  to  the  cabinet  legislation 
committee. 

Speaking  to  the  plenum.  Press 
Council  president  Yehoshua  Roterv- 
streich  said  the  bill  had  been  prop¬ 
osed  under  the  guise  of  protecting 
the  “little  man.”  In  fact,  be  argued, 
such  proposals  have  been  consistent¬ 
ly  raised  whenever  a  public  figure 
bad  been  hurt  by  press  reports. 

"If  this  bill  is  not  defeated,  this 
government  or  the  next  will  stretch 
its  tentacles  even  further,"  Roten- 
streich  warned. 


But  he  also  said  that  journalistic 
competition  bad  led  to  a  blocking  of 
the  council’s  own  rules  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Vrighr  -to privacy.;'*  We've 
always  warned  that  there*' will  be 
external  supervision  if  the  press 
doesn't  supervise  itself,'*  he  said. 

The  plenum  ratified  a  new  code  of 
ethics,  prepared  by  a  committee 
headed  by  former  Afo’oriv  editor 
Moshe  Zak. 

“Journalists  and  the  media  must 
respect  every  person’s  good 
name.. .and  refrain  from  publishing 
details  on  him  or  his  family’s  private 
life  in  which  there  is  no  public  in¬ 
terest,  or  which  are  irrelevant  to  the 
subject  being  reported,”  the  code 
states. 

“If  there  is  a  possibility  that  an 
article  may  damage  a  person  or  a 
body,  the  truth  of  the  report  must  be 
checked  with  that  person  or  body,” 
another  clause  says. 

“A  journalist  may  not  use  trick¬ 
ery,  provocation,  enticement,  extor¬ 
tion,  threats  or  violence  to  gain  in¬ 
formation. 

“A  journalist  may  not  accept, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  benefits 
which  may  affect  his  writing  or  edit¬ 
ing,"  other  clauses  state. 

The  code  authorizes  the  council  to 
investigate  violations,  and  to  require 
newspapers  to  publish  the  results  of 
its  inquiries. 


By  AVI  TEMKEV 
and  ROY  ISACO WITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

Finance  Minister  Yitzhak  Moda’i 
is  today  due  to  place  before  the 
Knesset  the  state  budget  for  fiscal 
1986/87.  despite  threats  by  Labour 
MKs  that  they  will  vote  against  his 
proposal. 

In  addition,  the  Treasury,  the 
Bank  of  Israel  and  the  Economic 
Planning  Authority  at  the  Econo¬ 
mics  Ministry  are  today  doe  to  pre¬ 
sent  die  national  budget,  a  joint 
document  giving  the  government’s 
and  bank’s  forecasts  for  the  year. 

2t  was  not  certain  yesterday- 
whether  the  state  budget  would  be 
submitted,  since  Moda’i  was  ill  and 
did  not  attend  the  cabinet  meeting. 
Bur  a  spokesman  said  the  minister 
would  be  at  the  Knesset  today  to 
present  and  defend  the  budget. 

The  state  budget  will  follow  the 
decisions  taken  by  tbe  cabinet  in 
Deember  on  spending  cuts  and  a  tax 
increase  of  some  $580  million.  It  will 
include  the  education  levy  that  the 
ministers  approved  as  the  alternative 
to  abolishing  free  secondary  educa¬ 
tion. 


But  the  Labour  Party  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  draft  bndget  could  lead 
to  the  postponement  of  its  first  read¬ 
ing. 

The  Labour  Knesset  caucus  is  due 
to  decide  on  its  position  when  it 
meets  this  afternoon.  During  tbe 
previous  caucus  meeting  last  Thurs¬ 
day,  many  MKs  were  sharply  critical 
of  what  they  said  was  the  budget’s 
failure  to  dispense  social  justice. 

This  morning,  the  caucus  execu¬ 
tive  will  draw  op  the  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  team  appointed  last 
Thursday  to  examine  the  various 
proposals  for  changes  in  the  budget 
bill. 

The  team,  consisting  of  Ministers  - 
Moshe  Sbahal  and  Gad  Ya’acobi 
and  MKs  Rafi  Edri,  Uzi  Baram  and 
Avraham  Katz-Oz,  is  doe  to  begin 
work  tomorrow. 

Labour's  prime  complaint  is  that 
the  draft  budget  does  not  express  the 
government’s  declared  objectives  of 
“sharing  the  economic  burden 
equally”  and  developing  the  means 
or  economic  growth.  Nor  does  the 
bndget  conform  to  Labour’s  order  of 
priorities  on  health,  education,  agri- 


•  7.-'  . 

. . Post  Dereare-Coirqioodaitr 

AJuf  Amnon  Shahak  yesterday 
handed  over  Central  Command  to 
former  OC  Military  Intelligence, 
Aluf  Ehud  Barak.  After  a  short 
leave,  Shahak  will  replace  Barak  as 
the  head  of  Military  Intelligence. 

Both  men  served  in  their  previous 
capacities  for  slightly  over  two  years. 
The  switch  is  part  of  the  IDFs  regu¬ 
lar  policy  of  rapid'  rotation  at  all 
command  levels. 

Speaking  to  military  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Tel  Aviv  yesterday,  Shahak 
summed  up  his  period  of  command 
at  Israel’s  central  front,  which  in- 
dudes  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza 
District,  by  saying  that,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  the  Jordanians  were  doing  their 
best  to  prevent  terrorist  infiltration 
and  attacks  across  the  border.  The 
establishment  of  PLO  headquarters 


in^ Amman,  however  ,-had  facilitated 
terror  in  tbe  territories  and  in  Israel, 
and  had  also  led  to  doser  ties  be¬ 
tween  PLO  supporters  and  pro- 
Hashemites  on  the  West  Bank. 

He  said  that  the  anti-terror  policy 
was,  and  would  remain,  uncom¬ 
promising.  Tbe  goal,  he  said,  was  to 
allow  those  who  wanted  to  live  a 
normal  life  to  do  so.  while  relentless¬ 
ly  pursuing  terrorists.  Five  people 
had  been  banished,  and  orders  were 
pending  against  three  more,  and 
“several  dozen”  houses  of  persons 
found  guilty  of  terrorism  had  been 
destroyed.  Some  110  people  had 
been  placed  under  administrative 
arrest  over  the  past  six  months,  but 
most  of  them  had  been  released,  he 
reported. 

Tbe  IDF  also  had  to  deal  with 
youngsters  mostly  bom  after  the 


1967  war,- who- were  carrying  out 
individual  attacks  against  Jews  in  the 
territories.  This  problem,  he  said, 
was  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
“conventional  terror,"  against 
which  the  IDF  and  tbe  security  ser¬ 
vices  had  achieved  a  high  success 
rate. 

Taking  over  the  command  yester¬ 
day,  Barak  said  that  he  intended  to 
continue  the  process  of  building  up 
the  forces  under  him.  Barak,  who 
accepted  the  chief  intelligence  post 
on  condition  that  it  would  be  for  only 
two  years,  told  his  replactnent  that 
be  could  expect  “challenges  and 
satisfaction,"  but  that  “one  needs 
luck  in  addition  to  the  rest."  Barak 
was  referring  to  previous  heads  of 
Military  Intelligence  who  had  beeD 
forced  to  leave  the  army  under  a 
cloud. 


TV  blackouts  may  lead  to  long  lockouts 


Kissinger  gives  formula  for  ME  peace 


By  MARK  SEGAL 
Post  Potitical  Correspondent 
TEL  AVTV.  -  Henry  Kissinger  last 
night  gave  his  formula  for  reviving 
Middle  East  peace  efforts:  a  com¬ 
bination  of  bis  old  step-by-step  tech¬ 
nique,  partial  arrangements  “if  we 
cannot  achieve  ah  in  one  set  of 
negotiations."  and  much  patience. 

Speaking  after  being  awarded  an 
honorary  doctorate  by  Tel  Aviv  Uni¬ 
versity  President  Moshe  Many,  the 
former  U.S.  secretary  of  state  refer¬ 
red  only  to  “limited"  arrangements 
with  Syria. 

Economics  Minister  Gad  Ya’aco¬ 
bi  stood  in  for  Premier  Peres  at  the 
crowded  ceremony,  which  was 
accompanied  by  flashing  lights  from 
batteries  of  TV  cameras  and  photo¬ 
graphers.  Ya’acobi  conveyed  both 
the  government’s  and  his  own  greet¬ 
ings  as  a  former  student  of  Kissin¬ 
ger’s  at  Harvard. 

Ya’acobi  and  other  speakers 
hailed  Kissinger’s  role  in  achieving 
the  important  Middle  East  accords 
of  the  mid-1970s,  and  described  him 
as  a  unique  combination  of  academic 
theorist  and  seminal  figure  in  world 
history. 

Sitting  in  the  front  row  were  U.S. 
Ambassador  Thomas  Pickering,  his 


Lendl  supreme 

NEW  YORK  (AP).  -  Ivan  Lendl, 
the  world’s  top-ranked  player 
brushed  aside  the  latest  challenger  to 
his  throne,  capturing  the  Masters 
tennis  championships  with  a  com¬ 
pelling  straight-set  victory  over  West 
Germany’s  Boris  Becker  here  last 
night. 

U  was  power  against  power,  strength  against 
strength,  and,  fa  the  end,  2feb<w»  alter  they 
had  begun.  Lend),  had  banded  tbe  WimWfdOO 
winner  a  6-2, 7-6, 6-3  defeat 

(see  ember  story  vA\ 


predecessor  Sam  Lewis  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  charge  d'affaires  Mohammed 
Bassiouny. 

Kissinger  said  that  Bassiouny’s 
presence  in  Tel  Aviv  was  “deeply 
moving  for  me.  It  would  have  been  a 
distant  dream  only  a  decade  ago, 
when  we  embarked  on  the  search  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East." 

Kissinger  acknowledged  tbe  dis¬ 
appointment  among  Israelis  that 
“the  peace  treaty  with  Egypt  has  not 
led  to  reconciliation  in  all  apsects  of 
human  endeavour.”  Suph  dis¬ 
appointment,  he  said,  was  under¬ 
standable  in  a  people  forced  to  live  in 
isolation  from  its  neighbours.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  present  situation  was 
incomparably  better  than  it  had  been 
when  he  was  secretary  of  state  in 
1973. 

Kissinger  spoke  of  Peres’s  current 
search  for  peace,  primarily  with  Jor¬ 
dan,  with  U.S  mediation.  Prefacing 
his  remarks  with  the  phrase  ‘it  is 
inappropriate  for  me  to  offer  any 
derailed  recommendations,”  he  said 
he  trusted  it  would  soon  become 
apparent  whether  it  was  possible  to 
find  Palestinians  acceptable  to  Israel 
“but  not  part  of  an  organization  that 


has  not  brought  itself  to  accept 
Israel.”- 

He  contended  that  the  nature  of 
the  proposed  international  umbrella 
forum  for  Middle  East  talks  de¬ 
pended  on  general  East-West  rela¬ 
tions. 

“If  the  Soviets  wish  to  play  a 
meaningful  role,  they  must  help  in 
finding  compromises  and  not  in  in¬ 
creasing  pressures,”  he  declared. 

Kissinger  predicted  “an  anguished 
debate  in  Israel  on  territorial 
issues...  in  which  the  U.S.  should  act 
as  an  understanding  friend  of  Israel 
so  as  to  make  a  proper  dialogue 
possible.” 

Here  he  urged  partial  agreements 
and  patience  as  his  formula.  He 
argued  that  Israel  would  henceforth 
be  dealing  with  countries  in  more 
complex  situations  and  faced  by 
more  difficult  choices. " 

The  TAU  citation  far  Kissinger's  doctor  of 
pfaflbsopfo  famuli  on  “atfairramenls  <tu»t 
propelled  brim  from  tbe  classroom  to  the  centra 
of  the  *rorkl  stage,  far  the  detente  with  tbe 
Soviet  Union,  the  rapprochements  with  CU- 
na—  Ids  groundwork  for  tbelsniel-Egypt  peace 
treaty....  his  continuing  influential  and  domi¬ 
nant  role  in  world  affairs  as  an  elder  states- 


By  GREEERFAY  C  ASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
A  staff  association  that  blacks  out 
the  television  screen  may  have  to 
bear  the  responsibility  for  a  pro¬ 
longed  lockout  by  management. 
This  was  the  general  warning  emerg¬ 
ing  from  yesterday's  Broadcasting 
Authority  plenum,  although  a  vote 
was  deferred  to  next  week,  after  the 
conclusion  of  legal  proceedings  in 
which  the  EBA  is  involved. 

While  the  plenum  cannot  suspend 
broadcasts,  it  can  delay  their  re¬ 
sumption  in  tbe  wake  of  a  strike. 
Angered  by  last  week's  strike  and  by 
subsequent  disruptions  by  television 
technicians,  the  plenum  is  bent  on 
proving  that  management  and  not 
the  unions  run  Israel  Television. 

Hostilities  between  the  authority 
and  the  television  technicians  are 
expected  to  come  into  the  open 
again  this  morning  when  the  EBA 
appeals  against  an  interim  injunction 
issued  last  Tuesday  in  the  Jerusalem 


Labour  Court  ordering  the  author¬ 
ities  to  reinstate  the  technician’s  staff 
committee  head  Head  Koka. 

The  EBA  is  acting  on  the  advice  of 
Attorney  General  Yitzhak  Zamir, 
who  believes  chat  the  court  does  not 
have  jurisdiction  to  overturn  the 
ruling  of  a  statutory  body. 

Koka  was  suspended  by  the  IBA 
management  committee  for  blacking 
out  six  minutes  of  Mobat  news,  dur¬ 
ing  screening  of  the  Temple  Mount 
fracas  10  days  ago.  The  report 
sought  to  use  video  material  shot 
here  by  a  foreign  camera  crew.  Man¬ 
agement  refused  to  recognize  that 
Koka  had  acted  in  his  capacity  as 
union  leader, 

Koka’s  suspension  led  inevitably 
to  a  strike,  which  was  endorsed  by 
the  Histadrut.  The  technicians  said 
they  would  not  go  back  to  work  until 
Koka  was  reinstated,  while  the  IBA 
was  just  as  determined  not  to  have 
him  back. 

The  labour  court,  which  the  IBA 


had  asked  to  order  the  technicians 
back,  dea'ded  to  do  so,  but  said 
Koka,  too,  must  go  back. 

Some  observers  see  Koka  as  the 
scapegoat  in  a  campaign  to  weaken 
the  unions.  Hitherto,  union  leaders 
have  gone  unscathed  in  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  management  and  workers. 
Should  the  National  Labour  Court 
today  rule  in  favour  of  the  board, 
Koka’s  suspension  could  become  a 
precedent  limiting  union  leaders' 
latitude  and  making  them' subject  to 
the  regulations  governing  all  other 
employees. 

If  the  IBA  loses,  Zamir  will  prob¬ 
ably  press  for  an  appeal  to  the  Sup¬ 
reme  Court. 


culture,  pensioners  and  welfare. 

The  bill’s  critics  demand  that  the 
necessary  changes  be  agreed  on  in 
principle  before  the  first  reading  and 
before  ibe  bill  is  sent  to  tbe  Knesset 
Finance  Committee  for  detailed  de¬ 
bate. 

“Experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  introduce  substantial 
changes  after  the  first  reading.”  one 
MK  said  yesterday.  “Therefore  we 
intend  demanding  that  the  reading 
be  postponed  until  our  team  has  had 
time  to  examine  the  issues." 

Last  Thursday’s  meeting  witnes¬ 
sed  several  clashes  between  the  cri¬ 
tics  of  the  government’s  economic 
policies  and  Prime  Minister  Peres, 
who  interrupted  the  speakers  several 
times  to  defend  the  government. 

Clashes  over  the  budget  are  also 
expected  at  today's  meeting  of  the 
coalition  executive.  Labour’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  reportedly  intend  to  de¬ 
mand  that  the  allocations  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  health  be  increased  and  that 
much  of  die  funding  set  aside  for 
West  Bank  settlements  be  channelled 
to  development  towns  within  the 
Green  Line. 


Police  bofa  suspect, .. 
fa  bos  shelter  arson  -|: 

A  27-year-old  Jerusakffl  ^ 
arrested  eailyyeweirfoy  riforrin&jjg 
suspicion  of  setting. alight  a  jgjjg 
Road  bus  shelter,  ik  t 
with  lighter  furl  and  old  rags  is  jfc 
possession.  • 

Yesterday's  bus  sfaeHef 
was  the  such  incident 
country.  Southern  District  Pof* 
Commander  Ra&unizn  Comfortsaj 
in  a  radio  interview  yesterday  tta 
police  were  unable  lo  prevent 
incidents  and  could  hope 
catch  some  culprits  ,ipd  thus 
others. 

CARMIEL  fltimt.  -  This 
Galilee  development  town  is  td-ga 
municipality  status  today. 

Founded  in  1964.  the  town 
scheduled  to  have  a  population'# 
65,000.  But  only  rO.OW  people  tw» 
live  here  -  and  of  these.  1  .(RW-are 

unemployed. 

Bad  wiring  in  schools  "  ] 

A  quarter  of  rhe  country'',  school 
have  faulty  wiring  which  paw*  safe*-  i 
risks,  according  to  a  recently- ! 
released  report  of  the  Safety1  and 
Sanitation  Institute 
The  institute,  attached  to.'the- 
Labour  and  Social  Affairs  Minnijy. 
reports  that  there  were  1 .01X1  sehqci 
accidents  last  year  because  oPpro 
electrical  wiring.  V.K 

Children’s  ballet  ? 

A  children’s  dunce  group  trained 
and  directed  by  Alexander  Uys- 
chitz.  former  character  star  of 
Leningrad's  Kirov  Ballet,  and 
wife  Emma,  last  week  gave  a.jfe 
formance  at  the  ferusjlen:  Thcrfrt 
that  more  than  confirmed  the  srpo- 
tation  it  gained  last  year.  - 

The  young  solists  exhibited  .ai 
advanced  sense  of  style,  and  alf  the 
children  showed  enjoyment  of  Iht 
rhythmic  flow  of  the  dances.  O.S 

French  donate  vaccine . 

The  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris  has 
sent  Israel  3. (XX)  units  of  vaccine  far 
viral  hepatitis  B.  through  Bwphar- 
ma  Ltd.,  its  local  representative.:--; 

The  vaccine  is  to  be  used  to  prfr 
tect  hospital  staffers  who  come  Two 
regular  contact  with  possibly  in¬ 
fected  blood.  Alcoholics; 
homosexuals  and  patients  who  re¬ 
ceive  blood  infusions  wiU  also  he 
vaccinated  with  the  donated  vacthtt 

m 

Border  settlements  ^ 
call  off  shutdown  i 

The  Ma'aleh  Yosef  regional  caus¬ 
al,  which  comprises  —  northern 
border  settlements,  yesterday  stop 
ped  its  12-day  shutdown  of  .schwSJs 
and  other  local  services.  ' ' 

An  emergency  meeting  of  the  it 
gionol  council  and  settlement  lead* 
ers  decided  to  resume  the  strike  itr 
rwo  weeks  if  ministries  do  not  by 
then  forward  the  money  they  .owe 
the  council.  (Itim)  ’ 


Near-Wows  over 
alleged  racist  remarks 

By  PATRICIA  GOLAN 
Two  members  of  the  Jerusalem 
City  Council  nearly  came  to  Wow* 
last  night  during  a  stormy  meeting 
over  racist  statements  attributed  to 
Deputy  Mayor  Nivsim  Ze  ev of  Sbas- 
At  the  end  of  the  two-hour  debate 
over  remarks  by  Ze’ev  charging  that  j 
Arab  pimps  run  brothels  staffed  by  : 
Jewish  women  in  the  Neve  Ya’acor 
neighbourhood.  Dede  Ben-Shilrit. 
of  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  s  One  Jeru¬ 
salem  party,  and  Avraham  Coheir*, 
of  Shas.  had  to  be  forcibly  separated,  ’ 
Cohen  threatened  Ben-Shitnt 
with  a  bottle  as  the  latter  was  dfitri* 
buting  copies  of  an  unpublished  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  original  interviews  wi&J  { 
Ze’ev.  ‘  .iftj 

Following  publication  of  j 

remarks.  Arab  residents  of  NeWf  l 
Ya’acov  were  threatened  by  armed 
men  and  two  apartments  were  set  on  r 
fire.  ‘  -j  r 

Ze’ev  insists  he  was  misquoted  tty.  ' 
rhe  press  and  is  the  victim  of  pcrse»r  *  t' 
tion.  But  last  night  he  failed  to  maS»r 
an  unequivocal  retraction.  "  -  • 


On  the  thirtieth  day  since  the  passing  of  our  beloved 
mother  and  grandmother 

JULIE  NEUMANN  !n 

we  will  hold  a  graveside  memorial  sendee  and 
unveiling  ofthe  tombstone  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  January 21 ,1986 — 11  Shvat5746 
at2  p.m.  at  the  KiryatShaul  cemetery,  Tel  Aviv. 


The  Family 


To 

LOUIE  AND  FAMILY 
Our  condolences  on  the  death  of 

BESSIE  WILLIAMS 

From  her  many  friends  at  Kibbutz  AmlacL 


The  Israel  Association  of  Analytical  Psychology 

mourns  deeply  the  tragic  death  of ' 
one  of  its  founding  members 

JULIE  NEUMANN 

and  extends  its  condolences  to  the  family. 


The  International  Cultural  Centre  for  Youth 
I.  C.  C.  Y. 

mourns  the  passing  of  its  great  friend 

Chancellor 

HERBERT  W.  ARMSTRONG 

of  blessed  memory,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  world  peace. 

We  express  our  sympathy  to  Ambassador  Coliege, 

Ambassador  Rxmdation,  and  to  his  friends  around  the  world. 


Moshe  Kol 

ZviDagan 

Board  and  staff  of  the  I.C.CX 


With  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  ot  our 
dear  mother,  grandmother  and  sister 

ESTHER  BEIZER 

The  funeral  will  take  place  at  the  Shikun  Vatikim  cemetery  m 
Netanya,  today,  Monday,  January  20. 1986,  at  2.00  p.m.  " 

Shiva  at  Rehov  Brenner  3/3;  Netanya,  Tel.  053-30806. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  TABA  PACKAGE  DEAL — m 


Part  of  the  disputed  area  atTaba  (Werner  Braun') 


Monday,  January  20, 19 86  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Three 


Over  law  December  1985  and  in 
1  ■  early  January,  Egypt  supplied  “clar¬ 
ifications.”  at  Israeli  request,  on  va¬ 
rious  aspects  of  the  jrackage  deal 
proposals  that  bad  crystallized  at  the 
talks  in  Cairo  and  Herzliya  in 
November  and  early  December. 
They  were  conveyed  in  messages 
ftom  President  Mubarak  to  Prime 
Minister  Peres  on  December  18  and 
24  and  January  2,  with  the  first  and 
last  seen  as  the  most  important  by 
Israel. 

In  the  January  2  message  Mubar¬ 
ak  reiterated  the  Egyptian  position, 
that  •‘following  an  Israeli  govern¬ 
ment  decision  to  submit  the  Taba 
issue  to  arbitration  procedure,  the 
following  will  take  place:  (1)  The 
'  ■>:  two  sides  shall  conclude... an  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  main  elements  of  the 
compromis  on  the  basis  of  the  under¬ 
standings  reached  thus  far  and  the 
constructive  suggestions  made  by 
the  American  delegation.  (.2)  This 
agreement  will  also  incorporate  a 
resolution  of  the  dispute  by  other 
means  during  the  early  phases  of  the 
arbitration  procedure...” 

Mubarak  also  reiterated  Egypt's 
"i-  agreement  to  “access  [for  the  loser] 
to  the  Taba  area  and  management  of 
the  facilities  there.” 

Mubarak  added:  “(3)  As  agreed 
to  by  the  two  delegations  in  May 
1985,  after  an  Israeli  decision  on 
arbitration,  both  countries  will  im¬ 
plement  their  mutual  commitments 
in  a  ‘basket*  [i.e.,  package  deal] 
approach.  This  will  include  a  new 
phase  in  bilateral  relations  in  the 


area  of  tourism,  trade,  cultural  rela¬ 
tions,  political  dialogue,  as  well  as 
the  return  of  the  ambassador. . 

“The  Egyptians  throughout  re¬ 
fused  to  use  the  word  ‘condliatiQn', 
preferring  to  designate  such  a  possi¬ 
ble  stage  in  solving  the  Taba  dispute 
as  a  “solution  by  other  means.” 
Explaining  this,  Egyptian  Charge 
d’ Affaires  Mohammed  Bassiouny 
said  “in  the  name  of  the  President.” 
that  while  Egypt  would  “refrain 
from  designating  the  conciliation 
component  by  its  esplidt  name  and 
would  refer  to  it  as  to  ‘solving  the 
dispute  by  other  means,”’  Israel 
could  continue  to  refer  to  it  as  “con¬ 


mapped  and  demarcated  the  inter- 
national  frontier  between  Egypt  and 
Ottoman-controlled  Palestine. 

.  The  Israeli  claim  ro  Taba,  or  to  at 
least  part  of  the  disputed  territory, 
rests  mainly  on  the  1906  evidence. 

The  December  18  American  pap¬ 
er  added  that  the  parties  (at  .fee- 
Cairo  and  Herzliya  talks)  had  agreed 
that  each  side  could  submit  to  the 
arbitrators  all  evidence  relating  to 
the  arbitration,  and  the  arbitrators 
would  only  decline  to  consider  evi¬ 
dence  that  did  not  conform  to  - the 
peace  treaty  provisions. 

•  Following  receipt  of  the  last  of  the 
'Mubarak  messages  -  these  messages 


tion  to  the  inner  cabinet  meeting  of 
January  9,  having  first  met  with 
Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
and  received  his  explicit  agreement 
to  submission  of  the  draft  to  the 
toner  cabinet  and  his  implicit  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  submission  of  the  Taba 
dispute  to  arbitration,  the  first  (and 
most  important)  clause  in  the  draft 
resolution. 

The  draft  also  enabled  the  arbitra¬ 
tors  to  solve  the  border  dispute  “by 
means  of  conciliation  ('solution  by 
other  means’)”  during  the  first  “6-8 
months”  of  the  arbitration  process. 

The  draft  stipulated  tbat  before 
the  start  of  arbitration,  the  two  sides 


would  complete  a  compromis  which 
would  enable  both  sides  to  submit  ail 
their  evidence  and  arguments  and 
authorize  the  arbitrators  to  consider 
them;  that  Egypt  and  Israel  would 
agree  on  “symmetrical  arrange¬ 
ments”  which  would  prevail  in  Taba 
after  the  arbitration  with  regard  to 
access  and  the  management  of  facili¬ 
ties,  and  with  regani  to  security  at 
the  site;  and  that  the  two  sides  would 
agree  od  a  timetable  for  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  hitherto  inopera¬ 
tive  normalization  agreements. 

The  draft  instructed  the  Israeli 
negotiators  to  “act  so  that  by  the 
time  the  arbitration  process  begins. 


the  Ras  Burka  report  would  be  re¬ 
ceived”  by  Israel;  there  would  be  a 
summit;  and  the  matters  of  repara¬ 
tions  to  the  families  of  the  Ras  Burka 
victims  and  of  the  “media  atmos¬ 
phere"  (that  is,  hostile  propaganda), 
would  be  discussed. 

The  final  provision  of  Peres’s  draft 
resolution  read:  “The  solution  of  the 
Taba  problem  and  of  the  other 
points  of  dispute  and  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  [normalization] 
agreements  according  to  an  agreed 
timetable,  will  be  treated  as  a  single 
complex  [ yetuplu  kemichlol  ehad], " 

The  draft  was  strongly  criticized 
by  the  Likud  members  of  the  inner 
cabinet,  primarily  by  Trade  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon  and  Housing  Minister 
David  Levy,  and  continuation  of  the 
debate  was  deferred  to  Sunday, 
January  12.  Peres,  viewing  the  delay 
as  but  another  link'  in  the  long  chain 
of  Likud-promoted  postponements 

on  the  Taba  issue,  resolved  -  and 
made  clear  to  all  -  that  he  intended  - 
to  have  an  inner  cabinet  decision  on 
the  resolution,  for  good  or  ill,  at  the 
Sunday  meeting.  He  implied  tbat, 
were  it  to  be  rejected,  he  would 
bring  down  the  national  unity  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Over  the  weekend,  the  Likud's 
senior  ministers  drew  up  a  counter¬ 
proposal.  in  the  main  formulated  by 
Justice  Minister  Moshe  Nissim.  Its 
chief  feature,  subsequently  some¬ 
what  lost  in  the  heat  of  party  debate, 
was  tbat  conciliation  should  be  a 
“first  (distinct  and  separate)  stage," 
lasting  “at  least  8  months,"  rather 
than  part  of,  and  simultaneous  with, 
the  arbitration  process. 

The  Likud  proposed  that  before 
the  compromis  was  discussed,  Israel 
and  Egypt  would  sign  a  “preliminary 
agreement”  on  arrangements  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  Taba  after  arbitration;  and 


that  before  the  signing  of  the  com¬ 
promis Egypt  return  its  ambassador, 
deliver  the  Ras  Burka  report,  agree 
on  the  reparations  for  the  victims’ 
families,  and  agree  on  a  timetable 
for  the  implementation  of  the  nor¬ 
malization  agreements. 

ihe  Likud  counter-proposals  also 
stipulated  that  Egypt  should  “act  to 
bring  about  a  positive  change  in  the 
Egyptian  media  in  a  manner  that  will 
end  the  hostile  propaganda  and  in¬ 
citement  against  Israel”;  and  that 
Egypt  "avoid  giving  any  sort  of  sup¬ 
port  or  assistance  to  the  PLO.” 

The  Likud  counter-proposals 
stipulated  that  the  start  and  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  arbitration  process 
be  “conditional”  on  the  full  and 
continuous  implementation  of  the 
various  normalization  clauses  (and 
the  propaganda  and  PLO  clauses), 
with  arbitration  being  baited  if  these 
were  not  carried  out. 

Lastly,  the  counter-proposals 
would  be  negotiated  with  Egypt  ad 
referendum ,  with  Israel’s  agreement 
to  each  contingent  on  inner  cabinet 
approval. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of 
January  13,  after  a  13-hour  debate, 
the  inner  cabinet  passed  the  bulk  of 
the  Peres-Shamir  draft  resolution, 
with  some  Likud-prompted  mod¬ 
ifications.  In  the  view  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  Office,  the  final  resolu¬ 
tion  in  no  way  contradicted  the 
agreements  and  understandings 
reached  with  Egypt  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  months.  Conciliation  re¬ 
mained  a  stage  in  the  arbitration 
process;  the  arbitration,  the  return 
of  the  ambassador  and  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  normalization 
agreements  were  treated  as  a  pack¬ 
age,  with  each  element  contingent 
on  the  next. 

(The  Baa}  article  te  a  series) 


ciliation"  in  communications  and. 
contacts  between  the  two  countries. 

Regarding  the  compromis,  on  De¬ 
cember  18,  the  U.S.  Government  - 
whose  representatives  had  partici¬ 
pated  in  all  the  full-delegation  talks 
in  both  Egypt  and  Israel  -  had  prop¬ 
osed  (and  Egypt  had  accepted)  a 
compromise  formulation  that  re¬ 
lated  to  the  “question"  which  the 
arbitrators  were  to  “answer”  -  that  is, 
the  core  of  the  compromis;  “Where 
should  be  the  exact  location  of  the 
markers  of  the  recognized  interna¬ 
tion  boundary  (at  the  disputed 
points)  (in  the  disputed  areas)  in 
accordance  with  the  Peace  Treaty.” 

This  formulation  was  regarded  by 
Tamir  and  other  Israeli  officials  as 
sufficiently  “wide”  to  enable  Brad  to 
include  in  its  testimony  to  the  arbit¬ 
rators  maps  and  other  material  from 
the  1906  British  survey  mission, 
which  (for  the  first  and  only  time) 


often  miffed  the  Israeli  officials  m 
tbat  they  were  unsigned  and  con-, 
veyed  orally  by  Bassiouny  -  Israeli 
policy  advisers  on  January  8  submit¬ 
ted  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  and  clarifications  thus  fax,  not¬ 
ing  with  satisfaction  Egypt’s  repe¬ 
ated  commitment  to  “implement  the 
aspects  of  normalization”  after 

krad  had  rVriarad  wffingOeSS  tO 

submit  Taba  to  arbitration  -  includ¬ 
ing  the  return  of  the  ambassador,  the 
meeting  of  working  groups  to  set 
down  a  timetable  and  method  for 
implementing  normalization,  and  a 
summit  meeting.  They  duly  noted 
Egypt's  readiness  to  “simultaneous¬ 
ly-''  implement  the  various  norma¬ 
lization  agreements  and  its  agree¬ 
ment  to  a  “wide”  compromis,  on  the 
basis  of  what  Egypt  regarded  as  “the 
positive  and  constructive”  American 
formula. 

Peres  then  brought  a  draft  resolu- 


Raya  Jaglom’s  45  years  as  a  Wizo  workaholic 


The  19th  convention  of  Wizo' 
opens  in  Tel  Aviv  today.  The 
Post’s  Mark  Segal  profiles  the 
president  of  the  organization, 
Raya  Jaglom,  and  tonebes  on  the 
question  of  the  succession. 

For  many  people  Raya  Jaglom  is 
Wizo.  The  workaholic  president  of 
the  organization  -  only  the  third  in 
Wizo’s  long  history  -  is  marking  her 
-  45th  year  of  activity  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  her  I5th  year  in  office. 

Jaglom  began  her  Wizo  work  with 
the  Tel  Aviv  branch  and  in  1948  was 
sent  on  a  fund-raising  mission  to 
France  and  Switzerland  because  of 
her  talent  for  languages  (including 
Russian,  French,  and  German)  and, 
as  it  turned  out,  for  raising  money. 
That  catapulted  her  up  the  ladder 
and  into  a  dose  friendship  with  Re¬ 
becca  Sieff,  which  lasted  until  Lady 
Sieffs  death  in  the  early  1960s.  Jag¬ 
lom  served  on  the  Israel  Wizo  Ex- 
.  ecutive  (1951-55)  and.  then, -with 
Sieff  as  her  mentor,  was  elected  to  • 
the  World  Wizo'executive.  ’■  — ■  ' 

In  1957  Jaglom  became  treasurer, 

.  learning  the  power  of  figures  the 
hard  way.  Jaglom  was  relatively 
•  young  at  the  time,  so  her  promotion 
appatently  caused  some  unrest 


among  the  other  women. 

With  Sieffs  death,  Rosa  Genossar 
became  world  president  and  Jaglom 
world  chairman,  a  post  she  held 
between  1963  ami  1970.  However, 
due  to  family  problems,  Genossar 
was  unable  to  travel,  obliging  Jag¬ 
lom  to  increasingly  assume  her 
duties  in  the  mid-tiffs  until  her  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  presidency  in  1970. 

The  year  she  assumed  the  chair¬ 
manship  (1963)  was  one  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  her  careen  she  led  the  first 
and  only  officially  invited  women’s 
Zionist  delegation  to  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion.  It  was  at  the  time  something  of  a 
sensation  when  Jaglom  received  the 
official  Soviet  invitation  with  the 
phrase  “women  Zionists  of  Israel.” 
Moshe  Shaiett,  then  World  Zionist 
Organization  chairman,  in  analysing 
the  circumstances,  concluded  that 
the  invitation  had  been  sent  largely 
because  of  Jaglom’s  good  relations 
with  the  then  Soviet  ambassador. 

Jaglom  remembers  the  trip  as  ? 
painful  jounfey  ftrttfnjs  ^enectan- 
teis  with  Sovrel  Jewry,  wh5  had  been" 
tagged  “tbe  Jews-’of-  sflenc&s’’  Hie 
Wizo  delegation  included  die  late 
Dr.  Helena  Kagan,  the  late  Hanna 
Levin  and  Miriam  Ben-Porat. 
Together,  they  visited  Moscow, 
Leningrad  and  Kiev.  Overriding 


their  guide's  protests,  they  also  went 
to  Babi  Yar.  While  in  Moscow  they 
were  gives  a  luncheon  by  then  Israeli 
ambassador  Yosef  Tekoa  (whose 
wife  Ruth  is  today  chairman  of  Israel 


der  Bond  of  New  York  gave 
$350,000  and  Jaglom  $80,000  for  a 
synagogue  in  memory  of  her  pa¬ 
rents.  It  must  be  one  of  the  most 
modem  facilities  of  its  kind  in  the 


Wizo),  for  which  most  members  of  country  and  stands  next  to  the  Re- 
the  powerful  Soviet  Women’s  Qom-V;  be£&-  Sieff  House  with  World 
mittee  turned  up.  A  year  later,  in  Wfao’s  head  offices. 


1964,  the  Soviets  sent,  a  delegation 
here.  One  of  its  two  members  was  a 
medical  expert  who,  on  her  return, 
wrote  of  having  seen  sights  such  as 
children  stricken  by  trachoma. 

WIZO’S  work  in  Israel  indudes  car¬ 
ing  for  13,500  children  in  day¬ 
care  centres;  4,500  .youngsters  in 
schools  and  youth  villages;  18,000 
youngsters  catered  for  by  Wizo 
youth  dubs;  tens  of  thousands  of 
women  whose  day  revolves  around 
Wizo  community  centres,  and 
20,000  mothers  of  large  and  general¬ 
ly  poor  families  whose  only  vacation 
ever  was  at  Wizo's  Theodor  Henss 


World  Wizo  operates  on  a  pres¬ 
idential  system,  whereby  the  presi¬ 
dent  is  elected  by  the  conference, 
with  the  world  executive  comprising 
20  Israeli  members  and  20  heads  of 
the  largest  federations.  At  each  con¬ 
ference  one-third  of  the  world  ex¬ 
ecutive  is  replaced  Jaglom  expects 
to  be  re-elected  without  any  other 
challenge.  If  there  is  any  opposition 
it  is  mute,  although  as  in  any  orga¬ 
nization  there  are  occasional  rumb¬ 
lings  of  dissent  over  Jaglom’s  tough, 
almost  imperial,  style  of  presidential 
rule.  Bet  even  her  critics  concede 
her  successes,  including  getting 
Wizo  onto  the  Jewish  Agency  execu- 


A  highlight  of  the  conference 
will  bfe  the4fldugttratioD  of  ffliffiOitfe 
for  the  aged  in  Tel  Aviv  (on  the  site 
of  the  old  creche)  named  after  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Paula  Gold  de  Leonescu, 
to  which  the  widowed  Mrs.  de- 
Leonescu  donated  Sl.Sm.,  Alexan- 


"'None  can  deny  her  hard  work 
from*  Irfar  fifty  office -ett  the  fifth  floor 
of  Wizo  House.  She  is  also  engaged 
in  the  campaign  for  Soviet  Jewry,  as 
head  of  Israel  Women  for  Ida  Nudel, 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  American- 
Israel  Friendship  Society  and  as  gov- 


West  Bank  painters  for  Israeli  convention 


Raya  Jaglom 


ernor  of  the  Hebrew  University  and 
the  Israel  and  Tel  Aviv  Museums. 

I  ventured  into  the  minefield  of 
the  succession  issue  and  wondered 
why  at  the  18th  world  conference. 
Raya  Jaglom  had  spoken  of  standing 
down  in  favour  of  another  candidate 
(then  world  chairman  Ruth  Izakson) 
and  why  she  had  then  changed  her 
mind.  Unperturbed,  Jaglom  spoke 
of  emulating  Rebecca  Sieff.  who  had 
moulded  her  for  the  top  job.  Today, 
she  says,  she  sees  Micbal'Moda’i  as 
the  ideal  uboice.  “She  has  all ‘fee 
virtues  and  necessary  attributes  for 
the  job.  She  is  diligent,  hard¬ 
working  and  devotes  her  life  to  the 
movement.  We  work  harmoniously 
together.  I  couldn’t  think  of  a  better 
person  to  take  over  when  the  time 
comes,”  Jaglom  said. 


By  YA'ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  For  the  first  time,  two 
West  Bank  painters  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  fee  national  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Israel  Painters  and  Sculp¬ 
tors  Union,  scheduled  here  next 
weekend. 

The  two,  invited  “at  the  insistence 
of  the  union’s  Jerusalem  branch, 
which  made  its  attendance  con¬ 
ditional  on  the  invitation,"  will  be 
allowed  the  floor  during  the  opening 
debate,  according  to  the  chairman  of 
the  organizing  committee.  Gershon 
Knispel.  Knispel,  who  is  secretary  of 
the  Haifa  branch,  told  fee  press 
yesterday  that  the  convention  marks 
the  union's  50th  anniversary. 

The  invitation  to  the  West  Bank¬ 
ers  was  also  in  line  with  the  organiza¬ 


tion  committee's  “concern  and 
open-mindedness  for  the  straggle  for 
equal  rights,  and  our  inability  to 
remain  indifferent  to  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  among  the  Arab  artists  across 
the  Green  Line,”  he  said.  It  was  also 
in  line  wife  the  principles  of  Unesco, 
to  which  the  union  is  affiliated,  to 
allow  free  expression  to  all  artists. 

The  convention,  with  73  delegates 
representing  nearly  2,000  members, 
including  40  Arab  artists  in  Haifa 
and  the  north,  will  be  asked  to 
approve  a  change  of  name  to  Israel 
Creative  Artists  Union.  It  will  also 
be  asked  to  open  it's  ranks  to  other 
artists  “in  line  wife  fee  development 
of  art  today." 

A  memorial  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  70  deceased  members  will 
be  opened  in  the  local  artists  house. 


12  Kach  members  try  to  reach  Mount 


By  BARBARA  AMOUYAL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  , 

‘  Twelve  Kach  Party  members  were 
arrested  yesterday  morning  when 
they  tried  to  force  their  way  through 
the  Mugrabi  Gate  after  Wakf  au¬ 
thorities  refused  them  entry  to  the 
Temple  Mount. 

The  group  came  with  Israeli  flags 
and  placards  reading:  “No  place  for 


Arabs  on  Jewish  holy  ground.” 

According  to  Kach  activist  Baruch 
Marzel,  they  intended  to  prove  that 
"there  are  still  some  Jews  who  won't 
bow  to  Arab  authority.” 

Two  of  the  12  are  expected  to  be 
charged  tomorrow  with  disturbing 
fee  peace  and  resisting  arrest.  The 
other  30  were  released  after  ques¬ 
tioning. 


Tourists ! 


Bank  Leumi  Free, 
Foreign currency 
accounts  provide 
the  opportunity 
to  hold  1.  2.  3.  6  or  12  month  foreign  currency  time 
deposits  that  are  not  subject  to  any  Israeli  taxes. 

Convenience 

A  fa*. 


interest 

Bank  Leumi  rates  compete  favorably 
with  the  Eurocurrency  rates  offered  at 
die  wodd’s  leading  banks.  Your  deposit 
earns  high  interest  for  the  time  period 
you  specify  and  upon  maturity  each 
deposit  is  automatically  renewed  (along 
with  the  interest  already  earned)  for  the 
same  period  of  time,  unless  you  instruct 

otherwise. 


Wiiteh  it 

grow 

world.  _ • _ ^ 

Vor  tbc 


ch  the  convenience  of  banking-by- 
ter  transfer.  Funds  are  converttole 


from  one  currency 


Resident 


Open  a  free,  foreign 
currency  account,  renew 
your  deposit  and 
accumulated  interest  and 
watch  your  investment 
in  Israel  grow.  Deposits 
can  be  placed  in  a  wide 
range  of  currencies, 
including  SDR.  at  both 
fixed  and  floating 
interest  rates. 
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Entino 
Miami 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Toronto 


Montreal 

London 

Leeds 

Paris 

Marseille 

Strasbourg 

Lyon 


Zurich 
Geneva 
Frankfurt  a/M 
Milan 
Antwerp 
Montevideo  . 
Punta  del  Este 


Buenos  Aires 
SSo  Paulo 
Santiago,  Chile 
Mexico  Gty 
Panama  City 
Cayman  Islands 
Caracas 


Curacao 
Johannesburg 
Hong  Kong 
Melbourne 


READ 
BEFORE 
YOU  WED 

Every  couple  that's  getting  married  wishes  to  make  a  go  of  married  life. 
Regrettably,  however,  one  out  of  every  six  marriages  ends  in  divorce. 

Na’amaf  s  legal  aid  bureaus  have  learned  that  80%  of  the  problems  of  a  couple 
about  to  be  separated  involve  property  and  alimony.  Monetary  problems, 
however,  can  be  solved  with  the  aid  of  experienced  professionals. 

In  order  to  prevent  problems  from  arising  and  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
solution,  Na’amat  proposes  that  each  couple  about  to  be  married  sign  a: 

financial  Agreement  in  addition  to  the  Ketuba 

Within  the  framework  of  status  of  women  month,  Naamat  invites  couples  about 
to  be  married  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  its  legal  aid  bureaus  and  receive  free  advice 
on  how  to  prepare  a  financial  agreement  Examples  of  financial  agreements 
may  be  found  in  the  pamphlet  Guide  to  the  perplexed  woman,  included  in  this 
month’s  copy  of  Na’amat  Magazine  and  sold  at  all  Na’amat  branches  (price: 

NIS  4). 


Na’amafs  legal  akt  bureaus  are  at  your  service: 


Tel  Aviv: 

Open: 


JentMleeu 

Open: 

Beersheba: 

Open: 

BatYan: 

Open: 

PetahTBwa; 


TeL 03-235922. 03-23 1 675 
Sua,Mon^  Wed. Thor.  — 8.  DO  am  - 
4.00  pm 

Tue, —  10.00  am— 6.00  p.m. 

TeL  02-221631 

Mon. — 9.00  am- 12.00  pm 

Wed. — 5.00  pm  -7.00  pm 

TeL 057-75251 

Tue. — 4.00  pm -6.00  pm 

TeL  03-864121  ' 

Tue.~4.00pm-7.00  pro 

TeL 03-9 18988 


Netanya: 

Ra’anana: 

Open: 
Hokm: 
iffar  Sava: 
Haifa: 


TeL 053-247 1 4,  open  all  day 

Wednesdays 

TeL  052-25281 

Wed. — 6.30  pm— 8.30  pro. 

TeL 03-894191 

TeL  052-25261 

TeL  04-641 781 


ft  is  advisable  to  make  an  appointment  In  advance:  call  the 
above  listed  phone  numbers  throughout  the  week  during 
office  hours 

(Tel  Aviv  branch:  Sun.  -Thur.  only). 


•  •  • 


Na’amat — Working  Mothers  and 
Volunteers  Organization 

HISTADRIIT  General  Federation  of  Labour 
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Yemeni  strongman 
a  hard-line  Marxist 


BAHRAIN  (Reuter).  -  Ex- 
president  Abdul-Fattah  Ismail.  47. 
who  appeared  to  have  won  control  of 
South  Yemen  yesterday  after  a 
week-long  battle  to  oust  President 
Ali  Nasser  Mohammed,  is  described 
by  Western  diplomats  as  a  hard-line 
Marxist  ideologue. 

A  former  technical  worker  with 
British  Petroleum,  he  joined  the 
National  Liberation  Front  (NLF)  re¬ 
bels  against  British  rule  in  Aden  and 
the  Protectorate  of  Southern  Arabia 
in  1959. 

Within  five  years  he  was  head  of 
the  NLFs  military  and  political  acti¬ 
vities  in  Aden,  and  with  Mohammed 
became  a  leading  member  of  its 
Marxist  wing. 

After  the  People’s  Democratic 
Republic  of  South  Yemen  was 
established  in  1967,  Ismail  was  made 
culture  and  national  guidance  minis¬ 
ter. 

By  1969  bis  growing  power  be¬ 
came  clear  when  he  was  elected 
secretary-general  of  the  NLF  and  a 
member  of  the  Presidential  Council 
under  President  Rubayi  Ali. 

Firmly  pro-Soviet,  Ismail  became 
increasingly  estranged  from  All, 
who  began  to  lean  towards  Peking. 

Mohammed  became  prime  minis¬ 
ter  in  1971  and  joined  Ismail  on  the 
Presidential  Council;  the  two  men 
led  the  Moscow  faction  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

In  June  1978  they  engineered  the 
ousting  and  execution  of  Ali. 
Mohammed  became  interim  head  of 
state,  but  ceded  the  presidency  to 
Ismail. 

In  April  1980  Ismail  stepped  down 


as  president,  ostensibly  on  grounds 
of  ill-health,  and  went  into  self- 
imposed  exile  in  Moscow,  leaving 
Mohammed  to  take  his  place. 

Ismail  returned  to  Aden  in  1985 
and  within  months  was  elected  to  an 
expanded  politburo.  in  what  West¬ 
ern  diplomats  saw  as  a  bid  to  appease 
critics  of  Mohammed’s  drive  to  im¬ 
prove  ties  with  neighbouring  Arab 
states. 

Ismail  appeared  the  de-facto  head 
of  a  faction  determined  to  remain 
firmly  pro-Moscow.  Tension  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups  grew  and  di¬ 
plomats  said  armed  confrontation 
last  summer  was  only  averted  by 
Soviet  and  Palestinian  mediation. 

The  latest  power  struggle  erupted 
on  January'  13.  when  Aden  radio 
reported  a  foiled  coup  attempt  and  a 
bid  to  kill  Mohammed. 

The  radio  came  back  on  the  air 
yesterday,  after  only  spasmodic 
broadcasts  since  the  fighting  started, 
saying  the  politburo  had  foiled 
attempts  by  Mohammed  and  his  sup¬ 
porters  to  impose  a  dictatorship  on 
South  Yemen. 

The  radio  hailed  Ismail’s  success 
in  foiling  attempts  “to  link  the  coun¬ 
try  with  the  wheels  of  neo¬ 
colonialism  and  reactionary  influ¬ 
ence"  -  an  apparent  reference  to 
Mohammed’s  drive  for  unproved 
ties  with  the  outside  world. 

The  ousted  president's  policy  was 
seen  as  dictated  mainly  by  a  wish  to 
attract  development  aid  for  the  im¬ 
poverished  nation,  heavily  depen¬ 
dent  on  Soviet  aid  since  independ¬ 
ence,  and  diplomats  expect  a  return 
to  a  more  isolationist  stance  under 
the  new  regime. 


v. 


A  building  in  downtown  Aden  burns  out  of  control  after  bang  hit  on 
Saturday  during  fierce  fighting  between  rebels  and  government 
soldiers.  (AFP  telephoto) 


7  miners  killed  near  Jo’burg 


JOHANNESBURG  (AP).  -  Seven 
black  miners  were  killed  and  39 
seriously  injured  early  yesterday  as 
rival  factions  fought  with  sticks  and . 
iron  bars  at  Kloof  Gold  Mine  west  of 
Johannesburg,  police  reported. 

South  African  police  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Pretoria  said  fighting  at  the 
mine  broke  out  after  midnight 
among  Zulu,  Pondo  and  Shan ga an 
miners.  A  police  statement  said  four 
miners  were  wounded  and  arrested 
when  police  moved  in  with  tear  gas 
and  shotguns.  The  fighting  reported¬ 
ly  ended  about  dawn. 

A  mine  spokesman  said  2,000 
miners  out  of  a  total  of  13,000  began 
fighting  after  Pondos  claimed  that  a 
group  of  Zulus  attacked  them  at 
Pondo  beer-halls. 

Tribal  fights,  often  blamed  on  dis¬ 


putes  over  marriage.  land  and  water, 
are  traditional  among  the  Zulus. 
South  Africa’s  largest  tribe,  and 
their  neighbours.  Some  analysts  say 
the  conflicts  are  exacerbated  by  un¬ 
employment  and  other  factors  re¬ 
lated  to  apartheid. 

In  Maseru,  the  capital  of  Lesotho , 
government  radio  said  four  para¬ 
military  soldiers  were  killed  on  Fri¬ 
day  in  a  shootout  at  a  barracks  on  the 
edge  of  the  city.  Residents  said 
Maseru  was  calm  yesterday  after  an 
apparent  mutiny  reflecting  political 
divisions  in  the  country'. 

Lesotho,  a  tiny  mountain  king¬ 
dom  ,  is  surrounded  by  South  Africa. 

Unofficial  accounts  had  put  the 
death  toll  as  high  as  17.  Government 
spokesmen  had  previously  refused 
to  confirm  any  deaths. 


Japan  and  Soviet  Union  to 
resume  peace  treaty  talks 


TOKYO  (AFP).  -  Japan  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  agreed  to  resume 
peace  treaty  negotiations  which  stal¬ 
led  eight  years  ago,  the  foreign 
ministers  of  both  countries  said  in  a 
joint  communique  published  yester¬ 
day. 

The  statement  was  made  follow¬ 
ing  the  departure  of  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze  after 
a  five-day  visit.  Shevardnadze  ar¬ 
rived  later  in  the  day  in  Pyongyang, 
where  he  is  paying  an  official  visit. 

Shevardnadze  and  his  Japanese 
counterpart.  Shmtaro  Abe,  “con¬ 
ducted  negotiations  on  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  peace  treaty,  including 
problems  which  might  constitute  the 
content  of  the  said  treaty,  on  the 
basis  of  tbe  agreement  affirmed  in 
the  joint  communique  published  on 
October  10,  1973.”  the  statement 
said. 

The  negotiations  are  scheduled  to 
continue  at  the  next  ministerial 
meeting,  the  communique  said.  Abe 
said  yesterday  that  he  would  visit 
Moscow  later  this  year. 

The  joint  statement  published  fol¬ 
lowing  the  October  1973  visit  to 
Moscow  of  then  prime  minister 
Kakuei  Tanaka,  said  that  the  two 
countries  should  find  a  solution  to 
“questions  which  have  remained  un¬ 
resolved"  since  World  War  U  and 
sign  a  peace  treaty. 


A  peace  treaty  would  normalize 
relations,  as  the  two  countries  never 
signed  a  formal  treaty  after  World 
War  II  ended.  But  Tokyo  has  said  it 
would  not  sign  any  pact  until  Mos¬ 
cow  agrees  to  recognize  its  claim  to 
sovereignty  over  four  islands  to  rts 
north. 

The  text  published  today,  like  that 
in  1973.  did  not  refer  explicitly  to  the 
problem  of  the  “northern  territor¬ 
ies"  as  one  of  the  “unresolved  ques¬ 
tions"  between  the  two  countries. 

Moscow  has  refused  since  1973  to 
formally  acknowledge  the  existence 
.  of  a  territorial  dispute. 

Yesterday's  joint  statement, 
however,  did  specify  that  the  Soviet 
side  would  “study  from  a  humanita¬ 
rian  point  of  view  Abe's  request  that 
Japanese  families  be  allowed  to  visit 
tbe  tombs  of  their  ancestors"  on  the 
islands. 

It  added  that  Japan  and  tbe  Soviet 
Union  had  agreed  to  hold  regular 
consultations  at  least  once  a  year, 
alternately  in  Moscow  and  Tokyo. 


POP.  -  Japan's  population  has  top¬ 
ped  120  million  Iot  the  first  time  with 
120,047,061  people  living  in  thej 
Archipelago,  according  to  prelimin¬ 
ary  results  of  she  government’s  1985 
census  conducted  in  October  -  an 
increase  of  about  4  million  people 
over  the  1980  poll. 


Aquino9 


ZAMBOANGA  CITY,  Philippines 
(AP).  -  Two  explosions  that  police 
said  were  caused  by  a  grenade  and  a 
firecracker  caused  opposition  pres¬ 
idential  candidate  Corazon  Aquino 
to  cut  short  an  election  rally  of  more 
than  30,000  people  yesterday  in  this 
southern  Philippine  city. 

Police  said  no  one  was  injured. 
The  first  blast  from  the  grenade 
occurred  about  two  blocks  from  the 
Plaza  Pershing  where  Aquino  and 
her  vice-presidential  candidate,  Sal¬ 
vador  Laurel,  were  seated  on  a  stage 
waiting  for  their  turns  to  speak. 

Hundreds  of  people  at  the  fringes 


of  the  crowd  hurriedly  left,  but  the 
main  body  or  the  throng  stayed  oh  as 
the  city's  vice-mayor.  Susan  de  Ios 
Reyes,  a  member  of  the  opposition, 
appealed  for  calm. 

A  second  blast,  about  a  block 
from  the  stage  and  described  by 
■police  as  caused  by  a  firecracker, 
came  20  minutes  later  while  Aquino 
was  urging  the  people  to  guard  their 
ballots  so  that  the  opposition  would 
not  be  cheated  in  her  Frebruary  7 
election  challenge  against  President 
Ferdinand  Marcos. 

Aquino  cut  short  her  speech  and 


local  political  leaders  declared  the 
rally  ended. 

Several  people  have  died  in  gre¬ 
nade  attacks  on  movie  houses,  bus 
terminals,  a  hotel  and  other  public 
places  in  Zamboanga  in  recent 
years.  The  military  invariably  pin¬ 
ned  blame  on  Moslem  rebels  fighting 
for  Moslem  rale  on  Mindanao  Is¬ 
land.  800  kilometres  south  of  Man¬ 
ila. 

A  few  hours  before  the  explo¬ 
sions.  Marcos,  campaigning  on  the 
central  Philippine  islands  of  Bohol 
and  Negros,  told  crowds  there  that 


Ins  opponents  were  planning  to  fake, 
an  ambush  of  Aquino  to  gain  voters' 
sympathy. 

“I  am  telling  you  that  now,  so  that 
when  you  hear  about  it,  you  will 
know  that  that  is  ail  foolishness... a 
mock  drama  they  are  putting  up," 
Marcos  said. 

.  In  Manila,  Roman  Catholic  Car¬ 
dinal  Jaime  Sin,  in  a  pastoral  letter 
read  in  churches  in  the  capital,  ac¬ 
cused  Marcos’  party  of  spreading  lies 
and  “black  propaganda"  to  discredit 
his  opponent.  The  letter  was  written 
before  Marcos  made  his  latest 
charges. 


U.S.  envoys  briefed  on  anti-terror  techniques 


WASHINGTON  (AFP).  -  U.S. 
ambassadors  and  diplomats  are  tak¬ 
ing  grim  courses  on  how  to  defend 
themselves  during  a  terrorist  attack 
when  they  are  on  foreign  assign¬ 
ment. 

Margaret  Heckler,  a  former 
secretary  of  state  for  health  and 
human  services  who  in  about  to  go  to 
Dublin  as  ambassador,  commented 
wryly  that  it  was  a  “sign  of  the  times" 
that  she  had  spent  her  first  day  at  the 
State  Department  learning  how  to 
combat  terrorism. 

Heckler  was  one  of  a  group  of  50 


diplomats  -  and  their  husband  and 
wives  -  given  lessons  by  specialists 
on  “how  to  fight  violence  abroad." 

They  were  told  hoW  to  avoid  be¬ 
coming  a  terrorist  target,  as  well  as 
what  to  do  in  the  event  of  an  attack 
or  a  kidnap  attempt. 

This  course  was  started  by  the 
department  as  long  ago  as  1976  and  it 
has  been  regularly  updated  ever 
since. 

Last  August  Congress  voted  $35 
million  to  be  spent  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  on  boosting  security  for 


America's  262  diplomatic  embassies 
and  diplomatic  missions  abroad. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Department 
has  urged  the  rebuilding  and  renova¬ 
tion  of  many  of  these  embassies  over 
the  next  five  years  a:  a  cost  of  S3.5 
billion. 

Former  ambassador  .Alexis  John¬ 
son  has  pointed  out  that,  in  the  past 
20  years,  70  American  diplomats, 
including  six  ambassadors,  have 
been  killed  for  political  reasons. 

Heckler  said  tha;  the  coarse  had 
“opened  her  eyes”  to  terrorist  dan¬ 


gers.  She  was  impressed  by  a 
documentary  film  showing  how  to 
drive  a  car  through  a  terrorist  road¬ 
block. 

Arnie  Campbell,  the  head  of  the 
anti-terrorist  course,  said:  “We  are 
not  trying  to  form  a  paramilitary 
force  -  we  are  still  diplomats." 

Tbe  programme,  which  has  been 
released  to  tbe  press,  comprises  two 
secret  classes  on  hostages  and 
bombs,  as  well  as  a  list  of  things  to 
avoid. 

The  course  is  both  banal  and  un¬ 
usual.  Put  in  locks  and  don't  make 
yourself  obvious,  seems  natural 
enough. 

But  then  the  diplomat  is  told:  “If  a 
petrol  bomb  is  thrown  into  your  car 
don’t  get  out:  Cose  tbe  windows  and 
drive  off.  Contrary  to  what  you  see 
on  television,  a  petrol  bomb  cannot 
explode  m  a  closed  space.” 

Phyllis  Habib,  one  of  those  run¬ 
ning  the  course,  pointed  out:  “In 
some  cities,  people  might  throw  rats 
or  snakes  into  your  car.  You  get  out 
quickly  and  they  become  owners  of  a 
new  car." 

But  not  all  U.S.  diplomats  support 
the  course. 

Carol  Madison,  who  worked  at 
the  U.S.  embassy  in  Beirut  in  1983 
and  1984,  when  it  was  twice  bombed, 
said  that  the  course  was  “counter¬ 
productive  because  it  instils  fear  in 
diplomats... and  shows  techniques 
that  only  trained  experts  could  hand¬ 
le." 

Stevenson  Mcllvaine.  political 
counsellor  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Dar-es-Salaam.  acknowledged  that 
the  course  might  be  useful  for  a 
beginner  abroad,  but  felt  its  lessons 
might  well  lead  to  a  diplomat  cutting 
himself  off  from  the  country  he  is  in. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


T)utch  tugboat  rocketed  south  of  Kharg 

MANAMA,  Bahrain  (AP).  -  A  Dutch  tugboat  was  rocketed  yesterday  dose 
to  the  Iranian  shore  in  an  apparent  Iraqi  attempt  to  disrupt  Iranian  work  on  a 
new  oil  terminal  going  up  south  of  the  battered  Kharg  Island  facility,  marine 
salvage  executives  reported. 

The  tugboat  was  providing  offshore  maintenance  assistance  to  workers 
constructing  the  terminal  that  would  operate  about  halfway  along  Iran's  Gulf 
coast. 

Iran  set  out  to  develop  alternative  outlets  for  its  crude  oil  loading  facilities 
after  Iraq  last  August  began  launching  almost  daily  air  raids  on  Kharg,  which 
accounts  for  about  90  per  cent  of  Iranian  oO  exports. 

Railway  favoured  on  eve  of  English  Channel  decision 

LONDON  (Reuter).  -  A  rail-only  tunnel  was  widely  tipped  yesterday  35  the 
scheme  Britain  and  France  will  adopt  for  a  fixed  link  across  the  channel 
between  the  two  countries. 

Three  British  national  newspapers  said  French  President  Francois  Mitter¬ 
rand  and  British  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  would  approve  a  $3.3 
billion  rail  link  when  they  met  in  the  French  city  of  Lille  today. 

Under  the  scheme  -  a  fast  rail  passenger  route  with  shuttle  trains  for 
vehicles  -  the  400- kilometre  journey  between  London  and  Paris  is  expected 
to  take  about  three  hours  15  minutes. 

U.S.  to  request  covert  aid  to  Angolan  rebels 

WASHINGTON  (Reuter).  -  The  Reagan  administration  is  expected  to 
notify  Congress  this  week  of  a  decision  to  provide  anti-communist  Angolan 
rebels  with  $15  million  in  covert  military  aid,  according  to  Congressional 
sources. 

They  the  administration's  request  was  likely  to  be  made  in  dosed 
hearings  of  the  House  and  Senate  intelligence  committees,  forestalling  a 
full-scale  Congressional  battle  over  U.S.  aid  to  the  guerrilla  group,  the 
National  Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola  (Unita). 

Berfin  exhibits  art  by  refugees  from  Nazis 

BERLIN  (AP).  -  An  exhibition  of  works  by  artists  forced  to  flee  from  Nazi 
Germany  has  opened  in  Berlin,  offering  what  organizers  call  a  portrait  of  tbe 
“pain  of  exile." 

Being  shown  are  more  than  500  paintings,  photographs  and  architectural 
drafts  by  artists  -  mostly  German  and  Austrian  Jews  -  who  sought  refuge  in 
Britain  during  World  War  n. 

The  exhibition,  which  will  be  shown  later  in  London’s  Camden  Arts  Centre 
Gallery,  marks  the  culmination  of  two  years  of  research  by  volunteers  who 
tracked  down  tbe  works  of  many  of  the  largely  unknown  artists  throughout 
Europe. 

Swedes  seek  to  ban  violent  pornography 

STOCKHOLM  ( AP).  -  Hard-core  pornography  has  gonebeyond  all  limits  of 
decency  in  liberal-minded  Sweden,  with  scenes  of  violence  and  brutality 
towards  women  becoming  more  and  more  common,  say  officials  who  are 
seeking  ways  to  ban  it.  * 

Responding  to  appeals  from  the  public  and  women's  organizations,  the 
government  has  begun  work  on  a  constitutional  revision  that  would  outlaw 
such  hard-core  pornography. 

Sikh  radicals,  moderates  dash  in  Golden  Temple 

CHANDIGARH,  India  (Reuter).  -  Radical  and  moderate  Sikh  youths 
dashed  yesterday  m  their  sect's  holiest  shrine,  the  Golden  Temple  in 
Amritsar.  Police  said  that  at  least  three  people  were  injured  in  sporadic 
gunbattles. 

The  clashes,  involving  between  60  and  70  people ,  sent  worshipped  in  the 
temple  scrambling  in  panic. 

Tbe  violence  further  fuelled  tensions  in  the  northern  Indian  state  of 
Punjab,  where  a  contentious  survey  was  completed  on  Saturday  to  determine 
the  fate  of  54  disputed  villages  claimed  by  neighbouring  Haryana  State. 


TOKYO  (AP)'.  -  Smoke  rising  to  about  4,000  metres  in  the  sky  was  sighted 
yesterday  off  I  wo  Jittla  iff  the  Padfic  Ocean,  apparently  the  result  of  ‘ah 
undersea  volcanic  eruption,  the  Maritime  Self-Defence  Force  reported. 

The  site  of  the  eruption  was  believed  to  be  the  Futokuokanoba  undersea 
volcano,  about  SO  kilometres  south-southwest  of  I  wo  lima,  which  is 
l,200kms.  south  of  Tokyo. 

A  central  meteorological  agency  official  said  that  ft  the  smoke  rose  from 
the  Futokuokanoba  submarine  volcano,  it  was  the  first  time  in  72  years.  He 
said  a  huge  stream  of  yellow  water  -  apparently  the  result  of  an  undersea 
eruption  -  is  observed  frequently  in  the  area. 


King’s  birthday  a  holiday, 
but  ‘dream’  hasn’t  come  true 


WASHINGTON  (AFP).  -  All  is  not 
racial  harmony  and  equality  in  the 
U.S.  despite  President  Reagan's  de¬ 
claration  that  today  is  a  federal  holi¬ 
day  to  mark  the  birthday  of  black 
dvil  rights  leader  Martin  Luther 
King,  according  to  community  lead¬ 
ers  and  black  public  opinion. 

In  a  speech  on  Saturday  announc¬ 
ing  the  holiday,  Reagan  praised  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize-winning  pastor, 
but  angered  Representative  William 
Gray  (D.-Pa.)  by  saying  conditions 
for  American  Blacks  had  improved 
under  his  administration. 

At  the  same  time  the  ultra-right 
Ku  Klux  Klan  demonstrated  at 
Memphis,  Tennessee  -  where  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther  King  was  assassinated  on 
April  4,  1968  -  against  the  holiday, 
which  Reagan  himself  had  originally 
opposed. 

And  a  majority  of  U.S.  blacks 
polled  for  ABC  Television  said  they 
“think  of  Reagan  as  a  racist." 

King  would  have  been  57  last 
Wednesday.  The  annual  holiday,  on 
the  third  Monday  of  January,  is  to  be 
marked  with  speeches,  exhibitions 
and  concerts  devoted  to  bis  memory. 
The  highlight  today  will  be  a  concert 
by  blind  black  American  pop  singer 
Stevie  Wonder. 

In  his  speech  the  president  praised 
King  as  “truly  a  prophetic  voice  that 
readied  out  over  the  chasms  of  hos¬ 
tility,  prejudice,  ignorance. 

“The  majesty  of  hh»  message,  the 
dignity  of  hzs  bearing,  and  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  his  cause  are  a  lasting 
legacy,"  said  Reagan. 

“Although  Dr.  King  was  an  un¬ 
compromising  champion  of  non¬ 
violence,  he  was  often  the  Victim  of 
violence.  And  as  we  know,  a  shame¬ 
ful  act  of  violence  cut  short  his  life 
before  he  had  reached  his  40th  birth¬ 
day,”  he  said. 

Reagan  appealed  earlier,  in  his 
weekly  radio  address,  for  “a  truly 
colour-blind  society"  of  “brother¬ 
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TANTUR  PUBLIC  LECTURE  IN  ENGLISH 
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by  Pw*t  S.  TALMO&,  Hebrew  University 

"History  and  Eschatology 
in  Biblical  Thought" 
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gate.  Located  at  the  junction  of  the  Hebron  Road  with  the  dual 
carriageway  to  GQo. 


hood,  justice  and  harmony.” 

However,  he  angered  some  by 
saying  that  the  conditions  of  black 
Americans  had  unproved  under  his 
administration,  especially  in  housing 
and  employment. 

The  president  also  reiterated  his 
opposition  to  all  forms  of  equal 
opportunity  laws  in  which  racial 
minorities  are  guaranteed  a  quota  of 
jobs. 

Quotas,  he  said,  could  lead  to  a 
form  of  reverse  racism  and  people 
should  be  hired  according  to  their 
competence. 

But  he  added:  “We  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go"  and  “how  blacks  in 
America  are  doing  is  better  than 
ever  before,  but  not  good  enough." 

Reagan's  speech  angered  Gray, 
who  said  that  fewer  jobs  were  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  first  five  years  of  the 
Reagan  administration  than  in  the 
previous  government  of  Jimmy  Car¬ 
ter. 

“Thus  black  adult  unemployment 
stands  at  15.6  per  cent  today,  when 
in  1978  it  was  12.3  per  cent,"  said 
Gray.  In  1968.  the  year  King  was 
gunned  down.  7  per  cent  of  Macks 
were  unemployed. 

Today  only  5.9  per  cent  of  whites 
are  without  work. 

“Black  family  median  income  is  56 
per  cent  of  white  family  income,"  he 
added.  La  1984  the  gap  between 
average  black  and  white  annual  in¬ 
comes  was  SUL254,  against  $10,879 
in  196S,ar  19S4  rates. 

“The  facts  are  dear,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  Thirty-two  per  cent  of 'Mack 
families  lived  in  poverty  in  1980. 
Today  42  per  cent  of  black  families 
live  in  poverty."  Gray  charged. 

•King’s  dream  of  a  non-racist 
America  has  also  been  dented  by 
recent  events  in-Philadelphia,  where 
two  black  families  living  in  white 
areas  were  the  subject  of  racial  abuse 
from  white  neighbomsand  one  fami¬ 
ly  had  their  home  burned  down. 

At  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  Memphis,  the  protesters 
proclaimed  themselves  as  the 
“saviours  of  America.”  Several 
ultra-conservative  groups  in  the 
U:S.  still  consider  King  as  a  “com¬ 
munist." 


Bruno  Charbit 
Professional 
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The  Masters 

NEW  YORK  (AP)-  '  Two  „of  ** 
hardest  hitters  in  tennis  -  Wimble¬ 
don  champion  Boris  Becker  of  West 
Germany  and  top-seeded  Ivan  Lendl 
of  Czechoslovakia  -  fought  off 
strong  challenges  on  Saturday  to 
advance  to  the  finals  of  the  Nabisco 

Masters  Tennis  Championships.  „ 

Becker  outlasted  Sweden i  s  - 
Anders  Janyd  6*3,  6-4,  and  Lenul, 
tbe  reigning  U.S.  Open  champion, 
stopped  Ecuador’s  Andres  Gomez 
6-4. 7-5. 

Lendl  broke  Gomez’s  service  to 
begin  tbe  match,  and,  when  he  held 
serve  at  love,  beginning  with  the  first 
of  his  11  aces,  and  went  on  to  lead 
5-1,  ir  appeared  he  would  easily 
crush  the  Ecuadorian,  a  last-minute 
replacement  when  fourth-seeded 
Jimmy  Connors  was  forced  to  with¬ 
draw  because  of  illness. 

But  Gomez,  a  powerful  left¬ 
hander  with  a  small  but  vocal  group 
of  supporters  cheering  him  on. 
matched  Lendl  thereafter  stroke  for 
stroke,  power  for  power,  slice  for 
slice.  He  broke  Lends  service  al  w 
love  in  the  eighth  game,  when  die 
Czech  was  serving  for  the  opening 
set,  and,  when  he  held  his  own  serve 
at  love,  he  had  pulled  up  to  5-4. 

Lendl  then  raced  out  to  a  40-love 
lead,  and,  after  dropping  a  point, 
dosed  out  the  set  with  a  service 
winner. 

But  the  battle  had  just  begun. 

A a  a  T»—n  band  of  Ecuadorians  chanted 
“Gena,  Gome*”  and  ran*  a  cowbell,  the 

left-bander  battled  Lendl  on  even  terms  through 

tbe  first  10  games,  tat,  eventually,  aided  by 
Gomez'  Qftb  double-fault  of  tbe  match.  Lendl 
Qnally  broke  service  In  the  11*  game  and 
served  for  tbe  match,  ft  was  tbe  longest  game  of 
the  match,  a  14-point  battle  with  both  players 
racing  around  tbe  coart  making  seemingly 
impossible  retrievals.  At  40-15.  Lendl  bad  dou¬ 
ble  mu*  point,  tat  Gomzez  saved  them  both. 
Tiro  deuces  later,  Lend!  readied  match  point 
for  a  third  time,  and  for  a  third  time.  Gomez' 
rose  to  (be  challenge,  winning  a  stirring  ex¬ 
change  who]  Lena's  forehand  drop  volley  was 
Jot  wide. 

Lendl  doable-faulted,  giving  Gomez  the 
advantage,  but  then  be  rifled  a  forehand  deep 
tun,  tl*  comer  ihar  Gomez  couldn't  reach, 
bring  tbe  game  bade  to  deuce. 

f£s  16th  ace  gave  Lendl  Us  fourth  match 
pnfcit.  This  time,  finally,  he  dosed  out  the 
lOe-arinmc  battle  when  Gomez  netted  tbe  ser¬ 
vice  retarn. 

“He's  hitting  tbe  ball  really  hard,"  Gomez 
mM  of  Lendl.  "His  weapon  Is  that  his 
serve  is  so  Mg  and  that  pots  a  lot  of  pressure  on 
yon  when  yon  serve.'' 

Becker’s  service  was  foe  deciding  factor  in  hh 
fourth  straight  triumph  over  Jarryd.  The  West 
German  wuudcvkmd  hvmnwmd  mil  aces  and 
service winners  with  many  of  them  coining  while 
Becker  was  trailing  on  Us  serve. 

Jarryd,  under  constant  pressure  by  tbe 
power-fzitlbig  Becker,  was  far  less  consistent  . 
with  his  normally  steady  gonndstrokes.  and  ll 
erred  frequently  with  relatively  easy  shots. 

Renascent  Aussies 

PERTH  (AP).  -  Australia  defeated 
New  Zealand  by  four  wickets  with 
4.5  overs  to  spare  in  the  World  Series 
Cup  Cricket  match  here  yesterday. 
New  Zealand  scored  159  for  6.  and 
: Australia  161  for  6. < 

■Skipper  Allan  Border  and  wicketkeeper 
.Wayne  FhflEps  were  tbe.  architects  of  victory. 
Border  won  the  Man-of-the-Matdi  award  for 
his  top  score  of  58,  while  Phillips  hammered 
Australia  home  with  an  unbeaten  28  from  only- 
id  balls.  PfaflUpt  hit  three  roars  and  two  sixes, 
die  last  oCTRlctard  Hadlee  to  seal  the  win  when  _ 
AastraBa  required  only  five  nms  for  victory.  " 
For  New  Zealand,  JeffChiwe  made  63.  Aostra- 
Ba  now  hive  7  points  than  5  games.  India  4  from 
4  games  and  New  Zealand  3  from  5  games. 

Ready  for  the  Scots 

By  PAUL  KOHN 

TEL  AVIV.  -  The  national  football 
squad  wfll  train  today  at  the  Ramat 
Gan  stadium  for  a  match  against 
Scotland  on  January  28,  when  the 
Israelis  hope  to  show  how  they 
would  have  earned  a  ticket  to  Mex¬ 
ico,  if  only  they  bad  won  their  qual¬ 
ifying  World  Cup  section.  The  win¬ 
ners,  Australia,  succumbed  to  Scot¬ 
land  in  the  play-offs.  The  Israeli 
squad  includes  several  new  faces  - 
Maccabi  Haifa's  Avi  Ran.  Eytan 
Aharoni  and  Rafi  O^raa.  and 
Hapoel  Tel  Aviv’s  Nir  Levin . 

Bat  tbe  Hapoel  Tel  Aviv  representatives  wfll 
not  tarn  oat  today,  as  they  have  been  token. 
with  tbe  rest  of  the  team,  to  EU  Cedi  by  the 
management  of  the  dab,  for  an  infusion  of  dub 
loyally.  Despite  their  side  being  lop  of  the 
leagne,  tbe  players' morale  has  been  affected  by 
the  dob’s  Qnandal  woes. 
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Cross-country 


By  JACK  LEON 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Title-holder  Doron 
Ziman  and  his  Emek  Hefer  club- 
mate  Shlomo  Azulai  were  joint  win¬ 
ners  of  Hapoel's  weekend  annual 
cross-country  championships,  both 
timing  37.25  in  a  neck-and-neck  fin¬ 
ish  to  the  12-km  race  at  the  Sharon 
Park,  near  Nahal  Alexander.  Ein 
Gedi’s  Tomer  Ron,  finished  third, 
with  28.25,  after  leading  for  the  first 
part  of  the  testing  course. 

Perennial  winner  Mazal  Shalom 
from  Beersheba  gained  yet  another 
women’s  title,  getting  home  first  in 
the  5-km  race  in  17.44.  Second  was 
Edna  Linkari  of  Galil  Elyon,  who 
clocked  18.45. 

More  than  600 ranners  took  part  in  the  festive 

mm,  winch  also  mdaded  varieties  oT  competi¬ 
tions  for  yDath  and  adnfts.  Many  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  will  be  In  actfcm  again  on  Februarv  1  in  (be 

teadAMetie, Association's  25th  annual  cn»s- 
eomwry  championships,  which  are  also  uting 
place  at  tbe  Sharon  Park. 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Peace  Plan 
Or  Ploy? 

An  Offer  From  Gorbachev 
Enlivens  the  Arms  Debate 


jpfcj 


By  SERGE  SCHMEMANN 

^ MOSCOW 
RAISING  his  own  sweeping  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate  all  nuclear  arms  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  said  last  week  that  it  was 
■  “a  peace  initiative  of  historic  significance," 
while  the  Soviet  press  declared  it  ‘‘truly  a  milestone.” 

Maybe  it  was.  But  for  many  r:i  ^ 

Western  analysts  and  leaders,  it  was 
first  of  all  a  surprise.  President  Rea- 
gan  received  his  copy  only  hours  be- 
fore  (he  statement  was  read  on  Soviet  y 
television.  Reporters  in  Moscow  were 
told  in  advance  only  that  Mr.  Gorba-  gjzfr 
chev  would  extend  the  moratorium 
on  nuclear  tests.  But  the  Soviet  W&afr' m*-,-  * 
leader  also  offered  a  timetable  to  rid  llSfc  • 
the  world  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  Sing 
year  2000,  culminating  in  a  universal  Btsp*  / 

accord  against  such  arms.  He  ex-  ^■’U 
tended  for  three  months  the  unilat-  -. 

era!  Soviet  ban  on  nuclear  tests  and 
proposed  to  accelerate  negotiations  \ 

on  European  security,  chemical  .  (  r~ 

weapons  and  conventional  forces.  S9HB  .  '<  tl*. 

The  first  Western  reaction  was  a  ' 

mixture  of  interest,  cautious  encour- 
ugement  and  irritation  at  the  method 
of  delivery  —  the  surprise  announce-  ‘U/’  ’  ”” 

ment  and  the  play  to  public  opinion.  We  re  Very 
Bui  ail  agreed  that  the  statement  was  the  offer.  It 
*  lour  de  force.  Into  a  single  dra-  r  - 

matic  package,  timed  to  the  start  of  ITOm  tile  till 
the  "international  year  of  peace"  have  heard  i 
proclaimed  by  the  United  Nations  ,  , 

and  to  a  new  session  of  the  Geneva  trie  past.  .  . 
disarmament  talks,  Mr.  Gorbachev  Ronald  Reagar 
blended  propaganda,  existing  pro- 
posals  and  tantalizing  hints  of  signifi- 
cant  concessions. 

He  stuck  to  the  central  Soviet  de-  ■  WWr- 
mand  that  Washington  abandon  its-'  -  ‘  -  - 

space-based  defense  program  before 
progress  on  arms  controls  could  be  •  fSP 
made,  although  he  skirted  the  ques- 
lion  of  how  much  research  could  be  SKpHWjk.  . 
permitted.  Mr.  Reagan  has  refused 
to  budge  on  "Star  Wars."  Mr.  Gorba-  BByV-  s 
chev  also  insisted  that  the  United  Jh- 

Slates  must  join  the  Soviet  mora-  w 
ton  urn  on  testing.  But  his  wording 
was  sufficiently  broad  and  ambigu-  && 

ous  10  deflect  an  outright  rejection  by  'JgWy  «,  ** 

Washington  and  to  encourage  explo- 
ration  at  Lhe  negotiating  table. 

Mr.  Reagan’s  initial  response  j 

showed  cautious  curiosity.  The  offer 
was  different  from  anything  he  had  BfflB  '^5*? 
heard  from  Soviet  leaders,  he  said,  r’*. 

adding:  "It’s  just  about  the  first  time  I  lie  oOViet 
that  anyone  has  ever  proposed  actu-  nrODOsinF  a 
ally  eliminating  nuclear  weapons.  *r  wr  aA  & 
We’re  very  grateful  for  the  offer.  StCp.anQ  COn 
We  re  studying  it  with  great  care."  Drocess  Qf 
Last  week’s  Soviet  initiative  drove  ' 

home  once  again  the  new  dynamism  earth  of  IlUCl 
that  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  brought  to  WMnnnQ  ’ 
the  Soviet  leadership.  After  years  of  &’’’ 

unimaginative  stonewalling  during  IWHnaHSbWwBi 


‘We’re  very  grateful  for 
the  offer.  It  is  different 
from  the  things  that  we 
have  heard  in 
the  past. . .’ 

Ronald  Reagan 


‘The  Soviet  Union  is 
proposing  a  step-by¬ 
step,  and  consistent 
process  of  ridding  the 
earth  of  nuclear 
weapons. . 

MIkhallS.  Gorbachev 


the  declining  days  of  Leonid  7.  Brezhnev  and  the  lieuten¬ 
ants  who  briefly  replaced  him,  Yuri  V.  Andropov  and 
Konstantin  U.  Chernenko,  American  officials  have  had  to 
contend  with  an  activist  who  plays  the  game  with  the 
panache  of  a  statesman. 

To  be  sure,  the  Kremlin  has  called  for  universal  dis¬ 
armament  before,  in  grand  declarations  that  usually 
turned  out  to  be  propaganda  exercises.  But  this  time.  Mr. 
Gorbachev  gave  the  idea  new  force  by  setting  out’ a  de- 
^  tailed  timetable  that  seemed  to  be  a 
serious  approach  to  the  great  prob- 
tffnfe  ~ .-  •  Iem  day.  In  doing  so,  he  chal- 
HSfftk  longed  Mr.  Reagan’s  basic  argument 

for  pursuing  his  Strategic  Defense 
>9g^|||||  Initiative:  that  a  solid  cosmic  shield 
aBllfllll  is  the  best  route  toward  eliminating 
jjarj.  IB  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. "  Instead  of 
■VZA  'vasting  the  next  10-15  years  by  devel- 

oping  new,  extremely  dangerous 
^  JH  weapons  in  space,  allegedly  designed 
•V.  *9M  t0  make  nuclear  arms  useless,  would 

IF;,  •  ’  Jl  not  be  more  sensible  to  start  elimi- 

>.  nating  those  arms  and  finally  bring 

00&»>  \  ■  JhHH  them  down  to  zero?"  Mr.  Gorbachev 
...s\  Ci  rBaM  asked.  "The  Soviet  Union  proposes 
".  \  precisely  that." 

\\\4F'  jHH  Though  diplomats  found  the 
Jjfigr  overall  proposal  utopian  and  propa- 
gandistic,  they  were  intrigued  by  ele- 
ments  that  seemed  to  signal  signifi- 
■  T  |  r  cant  changes  in  Soviet  negotiating 
ateiul  tor  positions.  Most  interesting  was  a  pro- 
iifferent  posai  to  eliminate  American  and 

,  Soviet  medium-range  missiles  in  Eu- 

S  that  we  rope  during  the  first  stage,  without 

accounting  for  British  and  French 
missiles.  In  the  past,  the  Russians 
have  insisted  on  keeping  enough  SS- 
20’s  trained  on  Europe  to  take  out 
these  independent  arsenals.  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev’s  suggestion  seemed  to  a p- 
preach  the  "zero  option"  offered  by' 
Mr.  Reagan  at  the  now-defunct  talks 
'  011  raedjiuMabge'-.-  missilesv'-'CeVenC.: 
-  though,  the  Soviet  leader  still  called 
for  the  elimination  of  the  British  and  • 
' v French  missiles  in  a  second  stage. 

Diplomats  also  noted  that  Mr. 
Gorbachev  seemed  to  bend  over 
fS  backward  to  appear  forthcoming  on 
.  .  the  question  of  verifying  agreements. 

•  Many  an  arms-oontrol  proposal  has 

foundered  on  American  dissatisfac- 
tion  with  the  mechanisms  for  verify- 
Wft  ing  compliance. 

7  The  dismantling  of  nuclear 

'/  0m  weapons,  Mr.  Gorbachev  insisted, 
JKMh  would  be  verified  both  "by  national 
0HH:  technical  means"  —  usually  taken  to 

mean  satellite  surveillance  —  "and 
through  on-site  inspections,”  the 
ion  is  method  most  often  demanded  by  the 

Americans  and  resisted  by  the  Rus- 
P-Oy-  sians.  Furthermore,  he  said,  “the 

tent  U.S.S.R.  is  ready  to  reach  agreement 

.1  on  any  other  additional  verification 

ng  me  measures.”  He  was  not  specific,  but 

r*  diplomats  said  the  comment  at  least 

signaled  a  readiness  to  explore  the 
subject  in  negotiations.  Mr.  Gorba- 
ev  chev  gave  additional  verification  as¬ 
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The  Kremlin  Proposal 


The  Soviet  Union  proposes  that,  over  five  to  eight  years,  each  side 
reduce  by  50  percent  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  that  can  reach  the 
other’s  territory  and  renounce  development,  testing  and  deployment  of 
space-based  weapons.  United  States  and  Soviet  medium-range 
missiles  would  be  removed  from  Europe,  and  France  and  Britain 
would  agree  not  to  increase  their  nuclear  arsenals.  The  Americans  and 
Russians  would  agree  to  stop  nuclear  testing.  Moscow  extended  its 
moratorium  on  nuclear  tests  for  90  days. 

The  United  States  rejects  curbs  on  space-based  defense  weapons.  It 
suggests  that  the  nuclear  test  moratorium  is  a  Soviet  ploy  during  a 
fallow  period  and  says  it  must  continue  testing  to  develop  new 
weapons,  insure  the  reliability  of  existing  ones  and  conduct  research 
on  nuclear  components  of  the  “ Star  Wars  ”  program.  United  States  is 
also  wary  of  medium-range  Soviet  SS-20’s  remaining  in  Asia. 


Starting  in  1990,  other  countries  would  freeze  their  nuclear  arsenals 
and  agree  not  to  deploy  them  outside  their  own  borders.  All  countries 
would  stop  nuclear  weapons  tests.  The  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
would  continue  reductions  agreed  on  in  the  first  stage,  to  a  total  of  6,000 
missile  warheads  and  bombs  each  capable  of  reaching  each  other’s 
territory,  and  would  eliminate  remaining  medium-range  nuclear 
weapons.  Tactical  nuclear  weapons  with  a  range  of  less  than  642  miles 
would  also  be  eliminated. 

France,  Britain  and  China,  the  other  announced  nuclear  powers, 
have  their  own  security  concerns  and  agendas .  Removing  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe  would  favor  superior  Soviet  conventional  forces. 


Between  1995  and  2000,  all  remaining  nuclear  weapons  would  be 
eliminated,  with  ‘‘a  universal  accord  that  such  weapons  should  never 
again  come  into  being." 


surances  in  discussing  a  moratorium  cm  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions.  And  he  suggested  a  new  mechanism  for  keeping 
tabs  on  the  numbers  of  troops  in  Europe,  "permanent 
verification  posts”  to  be  set  up  at  access  points. 

The  demonstration  of  good  will  was  not  limited  to  nu¬ 
clear  arms.  In  discussing  the  talks  on  "mutual  and  bal¬ 
anced  force  reductions"  in  Europe,  which  have  been 
bogged  down  for  years,  he  seemed  to  give  a  favorable 
plug  to  the  latest  NATO  proposal  for  both  sides  in  Europe 
to  make  sharp  reductions  in  their  forces  without  waiting 
to  agree  on  existing  force  totals.  Without  referring  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  offer.  Mr.  Gorbachev  said,  "Today  it  would 
seem  that  a  framework  is  emerging  for  a  possible  deci¬ 
sion  to  reduce  Soviet  and  U.S.  troops,  and  subsequently 
freeze  the  level  of  armed  forces  of  the  opposing  sides  in 
central  Europe." 

Mr.  Gorbachev  even  offered  a  compromise  for  the 
little-noted  Stockholm  conference  on  security-building 
measures  in  Europe.  A  stumbling  block  there  has  been 
Western  resistance  to  Soviet  calls  for  advance  notifica¬ 
tion  of  military  maneuvers  on  land,  sea  or  air.  The  West¬ 
ern  powers  say  the  1975  Helsinki  pact  calls  only  for  noti¬ 
fication  on  land.  Mr.  Gorbachev  suggested  he  might  drop 


Drawings  by  Michael  Ng 

the  demand  for  notification  of  sea  maneuvers. 

Intriguing  as  they  found  the  Soviet  proposals,  how¬ 
ever,  some  Western  officials  were  irritated  that  Mr.  Gor¬ 
bachev  had  launched  them  so  abruptly  in  public,  rather. 
than  at  the  diplomatic  negotiating  table.  The  tactic,  they 
said,  might  place  Western  negotiators  on  the  defensive, 
but  it  could  also  encourage  the  sort  of  public  bickering 
and  sparring  that  has  marred  past  negotiations.  “We 
think  the  nitty-gritty  and  the  business  of  serious  negotia: 
tion  has  to  be  done  in  private  so  that  one  side  doesn’t  play 
against  the  other  or  use  it  for  propaganda  tactics,"  said 
Larry  Speakes,  the  White  House  spokesman. 

And  the  prospects  for  agreement  on  far-reaching 
arms  control  measures,  which  eventually  must  be  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  Senate,  were  inexorably  bound  up  with  the 
Soviet  record  in  other  spheres  —  the  military  occupation 
of  Afghanistan,  for  example,  and  Soviet  support,  how¬ 
ever  indirect,  for  terrorist  groups  and  their  sponsors 
such  as  Libya’s  Col.  Muammar  el-Qaddafi. 

It  was  at  the  negotiating  table,  “in  private,"  that  the 
overall  scheme  and  its  intriguing  parts  would  be  tested 
and  explored.  Yet  it  was  hard  to  deny  that  the  ball,  in  dip¬ 
lomatic  parlance,  was  in  Washington’s  court. 


•  -  •  . 

Major  News 


In  Summary _ _ 

Small  Growths 
In  Reagan’s  Colon 
Prove  Benign 

The  White  House  announced  yes¬ 
terday  that  three  “very  small" 
growths  doctors  removed  from 
President  Reagan's  colon  during  an 
extensive  medical  examination  Fri¬ 
day  had  proved  to  be  benign. 

The  examination,  which  lasted 
nearly  six  hours,  was  the  mast  com¬ 
plete  the  President  had  undergone 
since  surgery  in  July,  when  a  cancer¬ 
ous  growth  was  removed  from  his 
bowel. 

The  White  House  also  said  that 
during  the  checkup,  conducted  at  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  near 
Washington,  doctors  had  discovered 
a  napule.  or  small  growth,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  President's  face. 
Tests  of  tissue  taken  from  the  growth 
did  not  detect  any  malignant  cells, 
the  White  House  said  yesterday.  Last 
Uar  several  months  after  his  bowel 
surgery,  two  malignant  growths 
*ere  removed  from  the  skin  of  Mr. 
Ri-agun’s  nose. 

ihe  President's  exam  Friday , 
which  was  routinely  schedtOed  after 
us  July  operation,  included  blood 
esis  X-rays  and  a  CAT-scan.  The 
Thite  House  said  they  "revealed  no 
■vidence"  that  the  cancer  discov¬ 
ered  last  year  had  spread  before  its 

^ Before  Mr.  Reagan’s  hospital 


visit,  the  White  House  chief  of  staff, 
Donald  T.  Regan,  said  the  President 
would  not  temporarily  transfer  exec¬ 
utive  power  to  Vice  President  Bush, 
as  he  did  for  nine  hours  during  last 
summer's  surgery.  "We  know  from 
prior  experience  that  these  type  of 
examinations  go  along  in  a  normal 
fashion,”  Mr.  Regan  said. 


The  Wounding  of 
Donald  Manes 

Nine  days  after  Borough  President 
Donald  R.  Manes  of  Queens  was 
found  at  the  wheel  of  his  car.  dazed 
and  bleeding  profusely,  the  central 
questions  in  the  bizarre  episode  — 
how  was  Mr.  Manes  injured,  by 
whom  and  why?  —  remain  unan¬ 
swered.  - 

Mr.  Manes  had  recuperaied  suffi¬ 
ciently  from  the  knife  wounds  that 
almost  took* bis  life  to  allow  investi¬ 
gators  to  question  him  briefly  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday..  But  his  story  — 
that  after  leaving  his  Borough  Hall 
office  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  9  he  had 
been  abducted  by  two  men  hidden  In 
the  bock  seat  of  his  car,  ordered  to 
drive  around.  Queens  and  ultimately 
slashed,  although  he  could  neither 
identify  his  abductors  nor  explain 
ihe  wounds — merely  fueled  the  con¬ 
troversy. 

In  fact,  the  Chief  of  Detectives, 
Richard  T.  Nicastro,  was  so  unsatis¬ 
fied  with  Mr.  Manes's  account  that 


he  took  the  extraordinary  step  of 
calling  a  news  conference  to  reject 
it.  “Our  opinion  at  this  time,"  Mr. 
Nicastro  said,  is  that  the  Borough 
President's  injuries  were  "self-in¬ 
flicted.’'  Investigators  said  privately 
that  the  nature  and  angle  of  the  inci¬ 
sions,  and  indications  that  his  wrist- 
watch  had  been  removed  and  his 
sock  rolled  down  before  he  was  cut 
on  the  left  wrist  and  ankle,  strongly 
supported  that  theory. 

■  On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Manes,  who 
had  lost  more  than  half  his  blood  and 
suffered  a  heart  attack  in  the  inci¬ 
dent,  was  transferred  to  the  New 
York  University  Medical  Center.  He 
stopped  talking  with  the  police,  and 
his  family  hired  a  criminal  lawyer  to 
represent  him.  His  cardiologist  said 
the  Borough  President  would  not  be 
well  enough  to  speak  with  detectives 
again  until  this  week. 


TJw  New  Yurt  Tlnwc/Banim  Sllvprrnjn 

Richard  T.  Nicastro,  Chief  of  Detec¬ 
tives,  discussing  Donald  R.  Manes 
case  at  news  conference  Iasi  week. 


Goetz  Wins 
One  Round 


.  m 


The  scales  of  justice  tipped  in 
favor  of  Bernhard  H.  Goetz  last 
week.  A  State  Supreme  Court  justice 
dismissed  the  major  charges  against 
the  man  who  became  a  symbol  for 
many  when  he  shot  and  seriously 
wounded  four  youths  on  a  Manhattan 
subway  train  13  months  ago. 

In  dismissing  murder  and  assault 
charges,  Justice  Stephen  G.  Crane 
reasoned  that  Mr.  Goetz’s  perception 
of  danger  should  be  the  central  issue 
in  deciding  whether  his  use  of  force 
was  justified.  The  Manhattan  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney.  Robert  M.  Morgen- 
thau,  said  he  would  appeal. 

Justice  Crane  ruled  that  the  grand 
jury  —  the  second  to  hear  the  case- 
had  been  improperly  instructed.  He 
also  said  two  of  the  youths  may  have 
lied  when  they  testified  that,  al¬ 
though  they  had  asked  Mr.  Goetz  for 
money,  they  had  not  intended  to  rob 
him. 

The  youths  did  not  testify  before 
the  first  grand  jury,  which  indicted 
Lhe  38-year-old  Mr.  Goetz  only  on 
wea  pons-possession  charges.  The 
second  panel,  after  hearing  from  two 
of  the  youths,  handed  down  charges 
of  attempted  murder,  assault  and 
reckless  endangerment.  The  justice 
said  the  youths'  testimony  appeared 
to  have  made  the  difference  between 
the  two  indictments. 

For  his  part,  Mr.  Morgenthau  ob¬ 
jected  to  Justice  Crane’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  state's  murky  self-defense 
law.  "A  subjective  standard  justifies 
any  use  of  deadly  physical  force, 
even  under  circumstances  which  al¬ 
most  everyone  in  the  community 
would  think  inappropriate,"  he  said. 
"We  do  not  believe  this  code  of  the 
Old  West  is  appropriate  in  New  York 
City  in  1986.” 
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United  Pjtfts  International 

Guests  surrounding  bust  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  that  was 
unveiled  in  United  States  Capitol  last  week  In  one  of  many  tributes  to  the 
civil  rights  leader,  who  was  killed  in  1968.  Tomorrow  is  the  first  national 
holiday  in  honor  of  Dr.  King,  whose  57th  birthday  was  last  Wednesday. 
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South  Africa's 


Lesotho  Gasps 

Lesotho,  a  small  country  sur¬ 
rounded  by  South  Africa,  has  learned 
ut  duck  when  ii  offends  its  big  neigh¬ 
bor  Last  week,  residents  of  Maseru. 
Lr-sothu’.s  capital,  were  short  of  gaso¬ 
line.  food  .ind  medical  supplies  that 
had  been  delayed  by  a  South  African 
slowdown.  And  in  what  Lesotho  offi¬ 
cials  said  was  an  attack  of  jitters  but 
which  may  well  have  reflected  pro¬ 
found  divisions  in  the  nation's  hierar¬ 
chy.  hundreds  of  heavily  armed  sol¬ 
diers  temporarily  surrounded  the  of¬ 
fices  nf  the  Prime  Minister.  Chief 
Leubua  Jonathan.  "There  is  a  mor¬ 
bid  fear  i if  the  Smith  African  defense 
forces."  said  Lesotho's  Information 
Minister.  He  denied  that  there  had 
been  a  coup  attempt. 

South  Africa  says  the  slowdown  is 
a  security  measure.  It  started  Jan.  I. 
after  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  condemned  South  Africa  for 
an  attack  in  Maseru  in  which  nine 
people,  including  six  members  of  the 
African  National  Congress,  were 
killed.  Pretoria  denied  responsibility 
for  the  raid  but  it  has  have  been  seek¬ 
ing  ways  to  strike  at  anti-Govem- 
ment  guerrillas  who  have- killed  13 
whiles  in  recent  weeks. 

Chief  Jonathan,  who  has  been 
Prime  Minister  for  20  years,  has  re¬ 
sisted  demands  to  expel  members  of 
the  African  National  Congress, 
which  Pretoria  has  outlawed.  South 
Africa,  where  many  of  Lesotho’s 
adult  males  work  as  miners,  sup¬ 
ports  militarized  opponents  of  the 
Chief.  Yesterday.  South  African 
radio  said  17  men  had  been  killed  in  a 
clash  between  his  enemies  and  de¬ 
fenders  near  Maseru. 

In  another  development.  South  Af¬ 
rica's  Prime  Minister,  P.W.  Botha, 
met  last  week  with  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Chester  A.  Crocker, 
who  has  been  urging  South  Africa  to 
respect  the  sovereignty  of  its  neigh¬ 
bors.  Mr.  Crocker  also  visited  two 
segregated  townships,  evidently  to 
show  Reagan  Administration  even- 


handedness  in  trying  to  persuade 
South  Africa  to  ease  racial  restric¬ 
tions.  But  the  visit  was  marred  by 
the  murder  of  a  black  activist  a  few 
hours  before  he  was  to  mecl  Mr. 
Crocker.  Relatives  said  the  victim 
had  been  killed  by  pro-Gnvemment 
vigilantes  who  are  also  black. 

Arbitration  for 
A  Red  Sea  Strand 

ft  seems  an  unlikely  trouble  spot  — 
700  yards  of  beach  with-  -a .five-star 
hotel  —  but  for  several  years  the  Red 
Sea  resort  of  Taba  has  come  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  diplomatically  as 
well  as  geographically.  When  it 
evacuated  the  Sinai  in  1982,  Israel 
gave  back  everything  but  Taba.  as¬ 
serting  that  it  had  unearthed  lum-of- 


ihe-cenrury  British  maps  placing  the 
town  in  Palestine,  its  forerunner. 
Egypt  disagreed,  basing  its  claim  on 
later  British  markings. 

Last  week,  after  a  heated  all-night 
debate  that  included  several  tension- 
easing  time-outs,  the  Israeli  Cabinet 
agreed  to  submit  the  dispute  to  inter¬ 
national  arbitration,  provided  Egypt 
returns  its  ambassador  to  Tel  Aviv 
and  agrees  to  a  thaw  in  relations. 
“From  here  on  we  will  progress 
quickly."  Prime  Minister  Shimon 
Peres  was  quoted  as  having  told  the 
Egyptian  President.  Hosni  Muba¬ 
rak.  on  the  phone  The  initial  re¬ 
sponse  from  Egypt  was  said  in  be 
more  cautious. 

Israeli  officials  hope  the  case  will 
serve  as  a  mndel  for  resolving  other 
disputes  with  Cairo,  and  that  closer 
ties  with  Egypt  might  open  the  door 
lo  negotiations  with  Jordan.  But 
Taba's  fate  is  not  likely  to  be  re¬ 
solved  overnight.  Even  if  Cairo  ac¬ 
cept?  the  offer,  arbitration  will  await 
the  end  of  an  eight-month  negotiation 
period  spelled  out  in  the  Camp  David 
accords  and  insisted  upon  by  Mr. 
Peres's  rivals  in  the  Cabinet.  For 
now.  Israel  will  h3ve  to  content  itself 
with  the  news  last  week  that  Spain, 
which  was  the  only  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  country'  nor  formally  recogniz¬ 
ing  it.  has  now  established  diplo¬ 
matic  relations. 

Richard  Levine 
and  Mill  Freudenheim 


Global  Effort  Against  Smoking 


Geneva 

A  million  people  die  prema¬ 
turely  each  year  from  to¬ 
bacco-related  diseases, 
according  to  the  World  Health 
Organization.  So  last  week  the 
United  Nations  agency  declared 
in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
that  smoking  is  dangerous  to  the 
planet's  health  and  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  about  it. 

“ The  extent  of  the  problem  is 
such  that,  of  1,000  young  male 
adults  in  England  and  Wales 
who  smoke  cigarettes,  on  an 
average  l  will  be  murdered,  6 
wilt  be  killed  on  the  roads  and 
250  will  die  prematurely  of  to¬ 
bacco-related  diseases."  the  or¬ 
ganization's  medical  experts 
said,  citing  a  new  British  report. 

In  the  United  States,  per 
capita  annual  cigarette  con¬ 
sumption.  which  skyrocketed 
from  610  in  1920  to  3.850  in  1973.  is 
down  to  1,678.  But  the  increase  in 
smoking  in  the  third  world  shows 


no  sign  of  abating.  "When  we 
talk  about  adult  smokers  in  the 
developed  countries,  we  see  a 
decrease,"  says  Dr.  Roberto 
Masironi.  head  of- the  organiza¬ 
tion's  smoking  and  health  pro¬ 
gram.  "But  the  increasing  popu¬ 
lation  worldwide  and  the  habits 
of  new  generations  of  smokers 
change  that  picture." 

In  its  appeal  to  member  na¬ 
tions.  W.H.O.  criticized  the 
promotion  of  tobacco  —  an  indi¬ 
rect  attack  on  advertising  —  and 
asked  other  United  Nations 
agencies  to  seek  economic  alter¬ 
natives  to  tobacco  production  in 
the  third  world.  "There  are  so 
many  things  to  do  to  fight  smok¬ 
ing.  it  is  difficult  to  list  spe¬ 
cifics."  Dr.  Masironi  said.  “We 
will  continue  to  press  for  legisla¬ 
tion.  intensify  our  information 
campaigns,  prepare  education 
material  like  films  and  booklets, 
promote  research  and  intensify 
conferences  and  workshops." 

—THOMAS  W.  NETTER 


Democracy  in  Various  Degrees 


Countries  under 
authoritarian  one-man  rule 

Countries  that  have  moved  to 
ilectoral  government  since  1979 


Countries  with  longer- 1  j 

established  democracies  LmH 
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EL  SALVADOR 


A  New  Era 
In  Guatemala 

Guatemala  is  “a  nation  of  real 
heroes"  who  will  have  to  keep  on 
acting  heroic,  the  new  civilian 
President  said  last  week.  Taking 
office  after  30  years  of  military 
control,  President  Mario  Vinicio 
Cerezo  Arevalo  called  for  “great 
austerity  and  sacrifice"  — 
because  the  treasury  is  empty. 

President  Cerezo's 
inauguration  was  another  step  in 
the  march  that  Latin  America 
has  been  taking  toward 
democracy  during  the  last  six 
years,  as  one  military  regime 
after  another  has  yielded  to 
civilian  elected  government. 

At  the  inaugural  ceremony. 
President  Cerezo  repeatedly 
referred  to  the  many 
Gua  temalans  who  died  during  30 
years  of  political  violence  and 
terror.  “These  thousands  of  lives 
weigh  on  our  democratic 
conscience,"  he  said.  Though 
lamenting  the  legacy  of  "cruel 
and  senseless  violence,"  he  does 
not  plan  to  look  too  closely  lest 
he  provoke  a  coup,  diplomats 
said.  Asked  at  a  recent  news 
conference  whether  he  planned 
to  fry  to  bring  the  perpetrators 
of  past  violence  to  justice,  he 
replied,  “the  President  is  not  a 
prosecutor."  . 
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The  Westland  Case  Stirs  Tory  Politics 


Protestants  Feel  Betrayed 
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Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher,  former  Defense  Secretary  Michael  Heseltine  (inset,  top),  and 
Trade  and  Industries  Secretary  Leon  Brit  tan. 


Thatcher  Seems  the  Heavy 
In  Downing  Street  Drama 


By  JOSEPH  LELYVELD 

LONDON  —  "1  have  lived  through  this,” 
boasted  a  Prime  Minister  not  displeased  to  be 
known  as  (he  "Iron  Lady"  a  day  after  a  senior 
member  of  her  Government  stalked  out  of  10 
Downing  Street,  scattering  in  his  wake  accusa¬ 
tions  of  mismanagement  and  duplicity.  "I  know 
every  single  document."  she  said,  "every  single 
phrase,  every  single  nuance." 

What  Margaret  Thatcher  was  describing  was 
the  kind'uf  command  and  control  of  bureaucracy 
and  complex  issues  that  have  made  her  the  domi¬ 
nant  force  in  British  politics  since  she  came  to 
power  more  than  six  years  ago.  But  for  once, 
with  the  departure  of  Defense  Secretary  Michael 
Heseltine  over  an  array  of  dial-a-grievance 
issues  touching  on  the  future  of  an  insolvent  heli¬ 
copter  company,  the  American  high-tech  chal¬ 
lenge  in  European  defense  industries  and  his  own 
frustrations  as  a  Cabinet  minister,  Mrs. 
Thatcher  seemed  in  have  lost,  or  at  least  mis¬ 
placed.  her  firm  grip. 

Undoubtedly  the  political  storm  churned  up  by 
Mr.  Heseltine  did  more  damage  t««  her  Conserva¬ 


tive  Government  than  anything  the  combined  op¬ 
position  had  managed  since  the  1983  election.  No 
one  could  clearly  state  what  the  core  issue  was, 
but  when  one- word  summings-up  were  offered, 
they  were  “Thatcher"  or  “Thatcherism."  A 
Gallup  poll  taken  as  the  bizarre  controversy 
peaked  found  nearly  two. thirds  of  British  voters 
dissatisfied  with  Mrs.  Thatcher's  performance 
as  Prime  Minister  and  the  governing  Tories  run¬ 
ning  a  poor  third  behind  the  Social  Democratic- 
Liberal  alliance  and  the  Labor  Party. 

The  furor  had  an  origin  that  seemed  curiously 
out  of  context;  losses  by  the  Westland  helicopter 
company  amounting  to  $103  million.  At  different 
times,  the  Government  made  various  decisions 
about  the  company:  that  it  should  collaborate 
with  other  European  manufacturers  to  maintain 
the  capacity  to  design  and  build  European  heli¬ 
copters;  that,  whatever  it  did.  Government  funds 
would  not  be  used  to  rescue  it.  and  that  a  Govern¬ 
ment  that  was  not  forking  up  had  no  choice  but  to 
leave  the  company’s  future  to  its  shareholders. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  was  slow  to  see  that  these  prem¬ 
ises  did  not  mesh  and  that  her  flamboyant  De¬ 
fense  Secretary  was  orchestrating  a  “European 
.solution."  while  she  was  encouraging  the  West- 


land  board  in.  the  name  of  noninterference  to 
strike  a  deal  with  an  American-led  consortium 
headed  by  the  Sikorsky  division  of  United  Tech¬ 
nologies.  On  this  shaky  basis,  a  debate  was  soon 
raging  over  a  symbolic  choice  between  "Eu¬ 
rope"  and  "America”  even  though  Sikorsky  had 
a  respectable  European  ally  in  Fiat  and  West- 
land  was  not  to  be  taken  over  by  the  rival  consor¬ 
tiums.  only  bailed  out. 

The  technology  issue  —  how  to  be  competitive 
with  the  United  States  and  Japan  —  is  vital  for 
Britain  and  Europe.  Mrs.  Thatcher  knows  she  is 
committed  to  collaboration  with  Europe  on  high- 
tech  projects,  but  it  is  not  something  she  believes 
in  deeply,  the  way  she  believes  in  keeping  the' 
state  out  of  the  private  sector  or  holding  down 
public  expenditures.  Nor  is  she  inclined  to  see 
collaboration  with  American  technology  as  men¬ 
acing  to  the  "enterprise  culture”  that  is  the  stuff 
of  her  dreams.  Witness  her  readiness  to  involve 
British  companies  and  scientists  in  the  research 
effort  on  President  Reagan's  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative. 

Michael  Heseltine,  as  Defense  Secretary,  was 
made  to  sign  th e»"Star  Wars"  agreement  even 
though  he  resisted  it  in  Cabinet  discussions.. 
There  was  speculation  that  some  of  the  passion 
behind  his  objections  to  the  latest  American  link 
derived  from  that  fact.  In  any  case,  once  the  two 
strongest  and  most  stubborn  politicians  in  the 
Cabinet  were  on  opposing  sides  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  infinitesimal  Westland  question,  it  look  on 
a  high  explosive  charge  in  Tory  politics.  A  minor 
policy  issue  became  a  major  personality  clash, 
spilling  over  into  Parliament  and  a  raging  debate 
in  the  national  press  that,  in  less  than  a  week 
after  Mr.  Heseltine's  resignation,  had  the  pro- 
Thatcher  Daily  Mail  warning  the  Prime  Minister 
that  she  was  a  step  away  from  being  overcome 
by  "that  most  toxic  of  alt  political  substances  — 
ridicule." 

As  an  expression  of  a  political  culture  that 
thrives  on  the. display  of  parliamentary  debate 
and  scathing  newspaper  polemics,  the  easing  of 
the  storm  was  as  mysterious  and  fascinating  as 
its  start.  When  the  House  of  Commons  gathered 
for  the  high  drama  of  a  full-scale  debate  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  some  Tories  were  betting 
that  Leon  Brillan.  an  eager-to-please  Cabinet 
minister  who  had  the  misfortune  to  have  to  stand 
up  to  the  wrathful  Mr.  Heseltine  over  Westland, 
would  be  forced  into  a  humiliating  resignation. 

He  had  been  accused  of  misleading  the  House, 
a  cardinal  parliamentary  sin.  At  issue  was  his 
conversation  with  a  retired  admiral  who  serves 
as  chief  executive  of  British  Aerospace,  a  com¬ 
pany  involved  in  the  consortium  Mr.  Heseltine 
barked.  The  Admiral's  notes  on  the  conversation 
seemed  to  suggest  that,  far  from  practicing  non¬ 
interference,  the  Minister  was  threatening  his 
company’s.  Government  contrncLs. 

But  then  the  opposition,  as  if  feeling  a  twinge  of 
sympathy  for  a  fellow  politician,  eased  its  pres¬ 
sure  on  Mr.  Brittan.  The  Admiral,  less  than  24 
hours  after  offering  to  testi  fy  before  a  select  com- 
mitree.  was  exchanging  assuaging  letters  with 
the  Minister  on  their  "misunderstanding.”  For 
Mrs.  Thatcher  and  the  Tories  it  might  almost 
have  been  over,  except  that  the  shareholders 
then  voted  down  the  Sikorsky  bid.  enabling  Mr. 
Heseltine  lo  claim  a  moral  victory. 

The  accusation  has  been  that  Mrs.  Thatcher  is 
domineering,  but  the  impression  now  is  that  she 
is  failing  to  get  her  way.  In  other  words,  she  has 
been  diminished  for  a  time,  but  only  the  most 
hostile  or  wishful  of  her  critics  were  daring  to 
suggest  that  she  might  not  be  around  to  lead  her 
party  into  the  next  election,  probably  less  than 
two  years  away. 


Northern  Ireland’s 
Ballot-Box  Battle 


By  JO  THOMAS 

LONDON  —  “Ulster  Says  No," 
reads  the  huge  banner  on  Belfast 
City  Hall.  This  week,  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Protestants  in  Northern  Ire¬ 
land  are  expected  to  second  that  ver¬ 
dict  on  the  agreement  giving  the 
Irish  Government  a  say  in  tbeir  af¬ 
fairs. 

Thursday's  parliamentary  by- 
elections  were  forced  by  tbe  resigna¬ 
tion  of  all  15  unionist  Members  of 
Parliament  after  the  agreement  was 
reached  in  November.  Despite 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatch¬ 
er’s  personal  reassurances,  they  see 
the  Anglo-Irish  accord  as  the  first 
step  toward  being  either  forced  or  se¬ 
duced  into  a  united  Ireland.  "For  Ul¬ 
ster  Protestants,  all  was  changed  ut¬ 
terly  on  15  November  1985,“  the  his¬ 
torian  A.  T.  Q.  Stewart  of  Queen's 
University,  Belfast,  has  written, 
paraphrasing  Yeats.  "A  terrible,  un- 
wished-for  duty  was  bom." 

Just  what  that  "duty"  will  entail  is 
the  cause  of  considerable  anxiety.  So 
far,  Protestant  reaction  has  been 
more  or  less  as  predicted,  although 
not  hoped  for,  by  both  London  and 
Dublin.  The  rallies,  marches  and 
electoral  campaign  have  covered 
familiar  territory.  But  no  one  seems 
to  know  what  will  happen  next. 

The  unionists,  commanding  the 
support  of  Northern  Ireland's 
Protestant  majority,  expect  a  big 
win  Thursday.  Viewing  the  election 
as  a  referendum,  they  say  a  victory 
would  be  a  public  rejection  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  agreement,  which  sets 
up  an  Intergovernmental  Conference 
in  which  the  Dublin  Government  will 
have  a  consultative  voice  on  a  broad 
range  of  policy  matters  in  the  six 
counties  of  Northern  Ireland.  They 
have  warned  the  Prime  Minister  not 
lo  defy  “the  will  of  the  people." 
Unionists  have  defeated  such  initia¬ 
tives  in  the  past,  most  notably  the 
SurmingdaJe  Agreement  ■  of  1974, 
which  included  a  Council  of  Ireland 
as  well  as  power-sharing  with  Catho¬ 
lics. 

But  Mrs.  Thatcher,  once  admired 
by  the  same  unionists  as  "a  lady  not 
for  turning,"  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  outcome  of  the  elections  will  not 
be' allowed  to  derail  the  agreement, 
which  was  approved  in  Parliament 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Last 
week,  the  highest-ranking  British  of¬ 
ficial  in  the  province,  the  Northern 
I  reland  Secretary,  Tom  King,  reiter¬ 
ated  the  Prime  Minister's  views. 
"Parliament  is  sovereign."  he  said. 
“There  is  no  way  in  any  pan  of  the 


United  Kingdom  a  number  of  by- 
elections  can  overturn  the  will  of 
Parliament." 

The  unionists,  who  take  pride  in 
their  Britishness,  feel  mortally  be¬ 
trayed.  isolated  outside  the  consen¬ 
sus  in  Britain.  "Mrs.  Thatcher  has  in 
effect  deprived  them  of  their  home¬ 
land,  or  at  least  the  right  to  have  any 
say  in  how  it  is  to  be  governed,"  con¬ 
cluded  Professor  Stewart. 

The  "siege  mentality"  of  Northern 
Ireland's  Protestants,  who  a  re  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  their  six  counties  but  a  mi¬ 
nority  on  the  island  as  a  whole,  has 
for  years  been  informed  by  the  hope 
that  London  will  back  them  up  and 
the  suspicion  that  it  will  not.  The 
unionists  have  argued  that  the  way 
in  which  the  Anglo-Irish  agreement 
was  reached  was  unfair.  They  were 
not  consulted,  they  say,  while  the  na¬ 
tionalist  Social  Democratic  and 
Labor  Party  was  kept  abreast  of 
developments  by  the  negotiators  in 
Dublin.  The  unionists  also  see  the 
Anglo-Irish  Conference,  headed  by 
Mr.  King  and  the  Irish  Foreign 
Minister,  Peter  Barry,  as  a  body  in 
which  the  nationalists  will  have  far 
more  input  than  they. 

Publicly.  British  officials  say  it 
was  the  unionists  who  boycotted 
them  during  the  Anglo-Irish  talks. 
Privately,  they  say  they  would  like  to 
see  John  Hume,  the  leader  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Democratic  and  Labor  Party, 
make  some  gesture  toward  the 
unionists,  such  as  agreeing  to  go  into 
the  Northern  Ireland  Assembly, 
which  his  parly  is  now  boycotting. 

There  have  been  dire  predictions 
about  what  the  unionists  may  do  if 
London  refuses  to  back  down’  Some 
have  talked  about  a  unilateral  decla¬ 
ration  of  independence.  Others  are 
concerned  about  violence  from 
Protestant  paramilitaries,  who 
though  recruiting  have  indicated 
that  they  will  wait  for  democratic 
processes  to  be  exhausted  before  act¬ 
ing.  There  are  fears  of  attacks  in 
Dublin  and  in  Northern  Ireland  on 
unarmed  Catholics  or  even  on  Brit¬ 
ish  jroops,  although  this  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  very  likely. 

A  poll  conducted  between  Jan.  2 
and  9  by  The  Belfast  Telegraph, 
based  on  2,004  interviews  —  it  had  a  5 
percem^margin  of  error  — •  showed 
that  84.7  percent  of  Protestants  and 
93.7  percent  of  Catholics  said  they 
would  not  support  violence.  In  fact, 
although  55.7  percent  of  the  Protes¬ 
tants  said  they  objected  to  Dublin's 
being  consulted  about  Northern  Ire¬ 
land.  53  percent  would  not  support 
even  nonviolent  action  against  the 
agreement. 
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Mideast  Maneuverings:  Can  the  U.S.  Cover  All  the  Bases? 


Storm  Warnings  From  the  Gulf  to  Gibraltar 


By  BERNARD  GWERTZMAN 


TUP  WASHINGTON 

HE  Middle  East  volcano  was  rumbling  again  last 
week,  spreading  violence  and  new  problems  from  the 
Gulf  of  Oman  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
repercussions  were  felt  thoughout  the  region,  in 
Western  Europe  and  in  Washington  and  Moscow. 

•  In  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  an  American  merchant  ship  was 
stopped  and  searched  by  Iranians  looking  for  war  goods 
•  bound  for  Iraq.  The  episode  produced  no  injury  or  loss  of 
property,  but  it  embarrassed  the  Reagan  Administration, 
which  said  it  was  considering  providing  Navy  escorts  to 
prevent  a  recurrence.  This  could  risk  a  clash  with  Iran,  and 
the  Navy,  which  has  only  a  few  ships  near  at  hand,  might  not 
be  able  to  escort  every  merchantman. 

•  Across  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  Aden,  the  capital  of 
Soviet-backed  Southern  Yemen,  was  engulfed  in  smoke 
during  heavy  righting  after  a  coup  attempt  that  divided  its 
armed  forces.  As  the  battle  spread,  the  leaders  seemed  to  be 
split  by  both  ideology  and  tribe.  Hundreds  of  Soviet  advisers 
and  other  foreigners  were  evacuated. 

•  In  Lebanon,  a  cease-fire  plan  worked  out  after  weeks 
of  discussion  by  Moslems,  Druse  and  Christians,  under 
Syrian  supervision,  broke  down  when  President -Amin 
Gemayel’s  Ctoistian  forces  refused  logo  along.  After  a  clash 
among  Christians  in  which  at  least  300  people  were  killed, 
heavy  fighting  with  tanks  and  artillery  erupted  between 
Christians  and  Moslems. 

•  In  Libya,  Col.  Muanunar  el-Qaddafi,  agitated  by  the 
attention  generated  by  his  dash  with  the  United  States  over 
terrorism,  said  he  would  provide  training  for '  'suicide  and 
terrorist  missions"  and  make  Libya  "a  base  for  the 
liberation  of  Palestine."  He  also  expressed  concern  about  a 
possible  American  military  attack.  Two  Libyan  MIG-25  jets 
buzzed  a  Navy  surveillance  plane  over  the  Mediterranean. 

Resources  and  Political  Will 

The  United  States  moved  a  second  naval  group  headed 
by  the  carrier  Saratoga  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  join  the 
Cora!  Sea.  Soviet  warships  were  also  deployed  in  the 
Mediterranean  to  monitor  American  and  Israeli  movements. 
But  for  the  moment  at  least,  the  United  States  invoked  only 
economic  sanctions  against  Libya,  in  line  with  President' 
Reagan’s  reluctance  to  hit  targets  that  could  not  be  clearly 
linked  to  terrorist  acts.  The  United  States  has  accused  Libya 
of  supporting  the  Abu  Nidal  group,  which  is  held  responsible 
for  the  airport  attacks  last  month  at  Rome  and  Vienna. 

Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz,  who  has  been  urging 
the  use  of  force  against  terrorists,  maintained  that  the 
United  States  "cannot  wait  for  absolute  certainty  and 
clarity"  before  striking  back.  But  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger  criticized  those  who  seek  “instant 
gratification  from  some  kind  of  bombing  attack  without 
being  too  worried  about  the  details."  Mr.  Shultz  seemed  to  be 
making  a  case  for  a  military  reprisal  if  new  terrorism  was 
traced  to  Libya.  The  Shultz-Weinberger  contretemps 
diverted  attention  from  whether  the  United  States  has  the 
resources  and  political  will  to  deal  with  Libya  and  Iran  if  a 
serious  conflict  develops. 

For  policy  makers,  there  were  no  easy  solutions  last 
week,  but  there  was  much  movement.  The  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State.  John  S.  Whitehead,  went  to  Canada  and  Western 
Europe  to  urge  a  show  of  solidarity.  The  allies  have  declined 
to  join  in  a  full  range  of  economic  sanctions,  but  Washington 
still  hoped  they  would  slow  their  trade  with  Libya.  Italy  said 
yesterday  it  would  now  require  visas  for  travelers  on  North 
-  African  passports.Wehavedone  what  wg  thinks  rightundei — 
the  circumstances,,  Mr.  Shultz  said  in-explaining^ Mrv,  -T 
Whitehead's  purposed  “and  we  haven’t  done  it  in  a  manner 
that  tries  to  force  our  policies  on  others.  But  certainly  we 
want  to  persuade  and  we  want  to  raise  the  consciousness  of 
people,”  he  added.  Mr.  Whitehead  is  “not  trying  to  twist 
arms  and  chalk  up  a  scorecard,  but  rather  to  discuss  in  a  real 
way  what  is  going  on,  and  not  only  what  we  should  do  about  it 
but  what  they  should  do  about  it,”  Mr.  Shultz  said. 

Obstacles  to  Peacemaking 

In  addition,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Richard  W. 
Murphy  was  to  depart  for  the  Middle  East  this  weekend  to 
assess  the  interest  in  reviving  peace  efforts.  Time  was 
clearly  running  out.  Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres  of  Israel, 
whose  Labor  Party  is  more  flexible  toward  negotiations  with 
Jordan  than  Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir’s  Likud  bloc, 
is  to  trade  jobs  with  Mr.  Shamir  in  the  fall.  Barring  a 
breakthrough  by  then,  the  peace  effort  seemed  likely  to  die. 

King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  whose  initiative  last  year  spurred 
interest  here  and  in  Israel,  has  lately  seemed  to  lose  heart. 

His  alliance  with  Yasir  Arafat,  who  beads  the  main  wing  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  appeared  to  be  in 
tatters,  and  the  King  has  moved  closer  to  Syria,  whose 
Government  despises  Mr.  Arafat.  Mr.  Murphy  wants  to  find 
out  whether  the  new  warmth  between  Syria  and  Jordan  will 
help  or  hinder  peace  efforts. 

The  United  States  has  been  examining  the  chances  for 
talks  between  Israel  and  a  joint  Jordan- Palestinian  group 
under  the  umbrella  of  an  international  conference.  The  idea  . 
was  first  put  forth  by  King  Hussein.  The  precise  format  and 
the  choice  of  Palestinians  to  be  invited  pose  problems.  Israel 
has  said  it  will  not  attend  such  a  meeting  with  the  Russians, 
unless  Moscow  restores  the  diplomatic  ties  severed  in  1987. 

Whether  the  Soviet  Union  would  ease  relations  with 
Israel  was  a  matter  for  speculation.  Some  Soviet  diplomats 
have  suggested  that  such  moves  might  occur  at  the  time  of 
next  month's  Communist  Party  Congress  in  Moscow,  but 
official  Soviet  statements  have  denied  that  any  change  is  in 
the  wind.  With  Colonel  Qaddafi  orchestrating  a  chorus  of 
anti-American  and  anti-Israeli  statements  in  Arab  capitals, 
and  with  the  distractions  elsewhere,  notably  in  South  Yemen 
and  Lebanon,  Moscow  may  indeed  decide  that  the  time  is  not 
right  for  reconciliation  with  Israel. 


.  John  Marshall, 
Chief  Justice 

from  1801  lo  1835. 


This  Time,  Iran  Can 
Cite  Chapter  and  Verse 


WHEN  Iranians  boarded  an  American  merchant 
ship  last  week  in  search  of  weapons  bound  for 
Iraq,  the  Reagan  Administ ration  conceded  that 
Iran  was  largely  within  its  legal  rights.  Although  the 
United  States  fought  the  War  of  1812  over  Britain's  gross 
interference  with  neutrals  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  — 
including  commandeering  American  ships  — 
Washington  has  long  recognized  that  international  law 
permits  belligerents,  within  reason,  to  search  neutral 
ships.  “Belligerents  have  a  full  and  perfect  right  to 
capture  enemy  goods  and  articles  going  to  their  enemy 
which  are  contraband  of  war,”  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  wrote  in  an  1815  case  involving  neutral  cargo 
seized  from  a  British  ship  by  an  American  privateer.  “To 
the  exercise  of  that  right  the  right  of  search  is  essential.” 
Such  opinions  form  part  of  international  law. 

The  law  is  much  the  same  now,  State  Department 
and  academic  experts  say.  But  they  also  say  the  United 
States  and  other  neutrals  could  legally  certify  to  Iran 
that  no  contraband  was  aboard  their  ships,  then  refuse 
permission  to  board  and  back  the  refusal  with  naval 
force,  as  France  has  done.  If  Iran  insisted  on  boarding 
despite  a  neutral's  refusal,  and  hostilities  ensued,  who 
would  be  the  outlaw?  Iran,  a  Government  lawyer  said. 
But  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  a  Stanford  University  expert, 
said  the  answer  could  be  neither.  “It’s  not  good,’ '  he  said. 
“It’s  called  war."  — STUARTTAYLOR  Jr. 


|  A  week  of  surveillance  and  confrontation 
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The  United  States  aircraft  carrier 
-Coral  Sea  and-its battle  group 
cruise  in  the  central  Mediterranean. 


Three  Soviet  ships,  two  destroyers  and 
an  intelligence-gathering  vessel,  are 
stationed  30  to  80  miles  off  the  coast 
of  Israel  in  the  Mediterranean, 
according  to  Israeli  military  officials. 
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Armed  Iranians  board  and  search 
a  United  Slates  freighter,  the 
President  Taylor,  in  intemalionai 
waters,  to  see  whether  the  vessel 
is  carrying  war  materiel  for  Iraq. 
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ry  1  form  an  electronic  “picket 
v. .  f  line"  near  Libya. 
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Two  Libyan  MIG-25  fighters 
fly  close  to  a  United  States  Navy 
surveillance  plane  over  the 
Mediterranean  about  140 
miles  north  of  Libya. 
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Russians,  Western  diplomats  and 
other  foreigners  are  evacuated  from 
battle-torn  Southern  Yemen  as  lighting 
between  fwo  Marxist  factions  rages. 
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The  American  aircraft  carrier  Saratoga 

. 

and  five  support  vessels  pass 

through  on  way  from  Indian  Ocean 

to  Mediterranean. 

Remorse  and  Reflection  on  the  Holocaust 


Poland’s  Absent  Jews  Grow  Conspicuous 


By  MICHAEL  T.  KAUFMAN _ 

AW  —  The  Polish  Government  has  bought 
the  unflinching  and  lengthy  documentary  of 
ust.  and  is  showing  it  in  movie  theaters.  A  pb^ 
vamAftAtc  nf  Jewish  life  in  Poland 


Visitors.  HiniiOL  LW|«-  uiv  - - - 

ntry.  Discussions  of  Jewish  themes  and  de- 
anti-Semitism  have  been  an  almost  daily  fea- 
it  few  months  in  the  Polish 
azi  persecution  have  been  televised^ Indeed^ 
,i  that  in  1968  expelled  more  than  200,Q00  Jews 
to  protect  Jewish  cemeteries  and :  mark  old 
:  and  is  setting  up  consular  links  with  Israel. 
,ly  6,000  mostly  elderly  people  here  identify, 
ves  as  Jews,  Polish  anti-Semitism  has  ceased 
■iai  or  political  prpblem.  Nonetheless  it  re- 
markably  persistent  historical  issue.  Pepre- 
nf  all  political  groups  often  appear  to  be 
hegteuTof  pSTjews  who  before  the 
up  ihl  world’s  largest  Jewrsb  common, ty. 


To  a  great  degree,  it  was  “Shoah'’  that  spurred  the 
recent  examination  of  anti-Semitism.  When  it  opened  in 
Paris,  the  Polish  Government  formally  complained  that 
the  film  stained  the  national  honor  by  including  scenes  in 
•  which  contemporary  rural  churchgoers  recalled  prewar 
Jews  in  terms  of  racist  stereotypes,  implicitly  linking 
Polish  anti-Semitism  with  the  genocidal  practices  of  the 
Germans.  The  Poles  pointed  out  that,  while  the  French 
Petainlsts  collaborated  with  the  Nazis  at  the  highest 
level,  the  Poles  resisted  throughout  the  war.  They  also 
complained  that  the  filmmaker,  Claude  Lanzmann,  ig¬ 
nored  Polish  heroes  who  risked  their  lives  by  helping  and 
hiding  Jews  and  did  not  show  that  the  death  camps’ 
greatest  victims  after  the  Jews  were  Polish  non-Jews. 

The  indignation  aroused  by  reports  of  the  film  was 
perhaps  the  only  emotion  of  recent  years  shared  by  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Government  and  Solidarity  and  those  in 
Church  circles.  But  after  a  segment  of  the  film  was 
shown  on  television,  outrage  gave  way  to  a  desire  to  ex¬ 
amine  a  period  defined  by  countervailing  emotions. 
There  are  Jews  here  who  tell  of  being  hidden  for  years 
and  saved  by  heroic  Poles  who  nonetheless  habitually 


used  anti-Semitic  expressions.  There  were  units  of  Polish 
resistance  who,  while  fighting  Nazi  occupiers,  would  not 
accept  Jewish  volunteers,  and  underground  Polish 
papers  that,  while  committed  to  the  struggle  for  libera¬ 
tion,  envisioned  a  Poland  free  of  Jews. 

Prewar  attitudes  were  no  less  complicated.  On  one 
hand,  Jewish  culture  thrived  in  Poland  for  800  years,  as  it 
did  nowhere  else,  to  some  extent  in  symbiosis  with  Catho¬ 
lic  Poland.  Yiddish,  Hebraism,  Hasidism  and  Zionism 
were  all  developed  in  Poland.  Largely  because  Poland 
was  weak  and  could  not,  like  Spain  or  England,  deport 
them,  Jews  reached  a  critical  mass,  defining  to  a  large 
extent  the  city  life  of  a  country  dominated  by  a  rural 
nobility.  On  the  other  hand,  an  often  clerically  sponsored 
anti-Semitism  took  root. 

Long  after  the  Jews  had  virtually  disappeared, 
demogogic  anti-Semitic  refrains  were  at  times  raised  by 
groups  in  Government,  in  the  church  and  in  Solidarity. 
But  now,  in  the  wake  of  "Shoah,"  attitudes  on  the  Holo¬ 
caust  seem  to  be  changing.  Perhaps  most  important  is 
the  way  Jewish  suffering  is  described;  for  the  first  lime, 
it  is  conceded  in  the  official  and  Catholic  press  that  Jews 


were  the  first  target  of  Hitler's  policies  and  that,  with  the 
systematic  killing  of  Jewish  children  and  families,  their 
experience  differed  qualitatively  from  the  still-awful 
agony  of  the  Poles.  There  is  also  a  sense  of  nostalgia  for  a 
Poland  with  Jews.  This  is  particularly  strong  in  Soli¬ 
darity  and  Catholic  circles,  where  some  writers  have 
pointed  out  that  a  sizable  Jewish  minority,  with  its  strong 
culture,  was  linked,  at  least  in  terms  of  the  national 
imagination',  with  the  sort  of  democratic  diversity  that 
fueled  the  hopes  of  the  outlawed  union’s  millions. 

The  Interest  of  the  Government  in  pursuing  Jewish 
issues  is  not  entirely  clear.  Recently,  top  officials  of  th 
World  Jewish  Congress  said  after  meeting  with  Gen. 
Wojciech  Jaruzelski  that  they  thought  the  Polish  leader 
believed  Jewish  opinion  in  the  United  States  could  be 
channeled  to  oppose  the  Reagan  Administration's  sanc¬ 
tions  against  Poland.  Such  views  were  dismissed  by  Maj. 
Wieslaw  Gomicki,  a  top  adviser  for  General  Jaruzelski, 
who,  when  the  anti-Semitic  purges  of  1968  began,  was  a 
correspondent  for  the  Polish  News  Agency  in  New  York. 
Major  Gomicki  wrote  a  public  letter  to  his  editors  then 
saying  that  civilized  governments  did  not  behave  in  such 
a  manner.  As  a  result,  he  was  brought  home  and  inducted 
into  the  Array  as  punishment.  "We  have  no  hope  of  being 
saved  by  Jews,"  he  says  now.  “What  we  are  doing,  1 
think,  is  atoning  in  some  measure  for  the  expulsion  of 
Jews  in  1968,  which  was  shameful.” 
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Two  Churches  vs. 
The  State 
In  Sanctuary  Case 

Should  the  Government  be  allowed 
to  infiltrate  a  church  during  a  crimi¬ 
nal  investigation?  That  question  is  at 
the  heart  of  a  growing  debate  over 
the  prosecution  of  members  of  the 
sanctuary  movement,  which  trans¬ 
ports  Central  American  refugees 
into  the  United  States  and  shelters 
them  in  churches  and  homes. 

The  conflict  came  to  a  head  last 
week  when  the  American  Lutheran 
Church  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
fU.S.A.)  filed  suit  in  Federal  District 
Court  in  Phoenix,  accusing  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  violating  the  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees  of  religious  free¬ 
dom;  protection  against  unreason¬ 
able  search  and  seizure,  and  due  pro¬ 
cess  of  law. 

The  accusations  grow  out  of  a  1984 
investigation  in  Arizona  during 
which  Federal  agents  and  informers 
posing  as  volunteers  secretly  re¬ 
corded  church  services  as  well  as 
meetings  that  included  discussions 
of  plans  to  smuggle  refugees,  who 
the  sanctuary  activists  say  are  flee¬ 
ing  political  repression. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation.  11 
people,  including  two  Roman  Catho- 


Ditlow,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Auto  Safety,  predicted  the  traffic 
safety  agency  "will  not  be  satisfied 
until  it  wipes  out”  Federal  fuel  econ¬ 
omy  standards  altogether. 

Chrysler  has  opposed  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  because,  company  officials  say, 
unlike  Ford  and  G.M.  it  has  invested 
billions  on  a  mix  of  cars  that  meets 
Washington’s  standards.  Chrysler 
noted  last  week  that  retaining  re¬ 
duced  standards  would  save  its 
competition  as  much  as  $500  million 
In  fines. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  there  was  grousing 
about  a  giveaway.  Representative 
Fortney  H.  Stark.  Democrat  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  complained,  “although  most 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  today 
being  asked  to  make  drastic  cuts  in 
their  budgets  as  a  result  of  the 
G  ram  m-Riidman-Hol  lings  deficit 
plan,  the  Administration  is  consider¬ 
ing  extending  a  half-billion-dollar 
gift  to  General  Motors  and  Ford.” 


Untied  Pr**«  I  menu  i  kins  I 

The  Rev.  James  E.  Andrews  speak¬ 
ing  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  last  week. 


lie  priests,  a  nun  and  a  Protestant 
minister,  are  on  trial,  charged  with 
conspiracy  and  transporting  and 
harboring  illegal  aliens. 

Although  religious  groups  have  no 
right  to  act  “above  the  law,”  the 
Presbyterian  and  Lutheran  leaders 
said,  the  Government's  tactics  were 
ominous.  “The  relationship  between 
church  and  state  has  been  threat¬ 
ened,”  said  the  Rev.  James  E.  An¬ 
drews  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
"AH  American  religious  groups  have 
a  stake  in  this  matter.” 

The  Government  argues  that  this 
is  an  ordinary  alien-smuggling  case 
with  no  church-state  overtones  and 
that  most  Central  American  refu¬ 
gees  are  coming  to  the  United  Slates 
for  economic,  not  political,  reasons. 


Fed  Wants  Banks 
To  Gamble  Less 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  pro¬ 
posed  last  week  new  restrictions  on 
American  bankers  with  a  penchant 
for  high-risk  loans. 

Under  the  guidelines,  banks  that 
carry  high  levels  of  loans  to  such  fre¬ 
quently  shaky  clients  as  third  world 
nations  and  real  estate  and  petro¬ 
leum  moguls  would  be  required  to 
beef  up  their  financial  reserves.  The 
Fed’s  proposal,  which  would  require 
less-extensive  reserves  for  safer 
loans,  would  apply  primarily  to  the 
so  called  money-center  banks,  large 
instuiitions  that  have  considerable 
amounts  of  third-world  and  other 
high-risk  debts.  Banks  that  are 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
system  are  now  required  to  set  aside 
6  percent  of  their  assets,  regardless 
of  the  risks  of  their  loans. 

The  Fed’s  proposal  would  also  re¬ 
quire  the  banks'  tallies  of  accumu¬ 
lated  debt  to  include  their  so-called 
•off-balance-sheet  transactions. 
These  are  composed  primarily  of  let¬ 
ters  of  credit,  the  value  of  which  has 
surged  from  $49  billion  in  1981  to 
more  than  $100  billion  in  mid-1985. 

The  Board's  Chairman.  Paul  A. 
Volcker,  called  the  guidelines  “sim¬ 
ply  another  tool  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  shortcomings  of  our  existing 
tools.”  Martha  R.  Seger,  a  Board 
member,  was  less  enthusiastic,  .say¬ 
ing:  "I  wonder  if  we’re  unneces¬ 
sarily  muddying  the  water.”  The 
American  Banking  Association 
thought  so.  “On  the  whole  the  indus¬ 
try’s  capita]  standards  are  quite  ade¬ 
quate,”  said  an  association  spokes- 
.  man,  Kirk  Willison. 

The  Fed’s  loan-reserve  proposal  is 
subject  to  public  comment  for  90 
days  and,  officials  noted,  could  be 
drastically  revised.  The  Federal  De¬ 
posit  Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  two 
other  Government  agencies  that 
have  been  involved  in  the  difficulties 
of  a  mounting  number  of  banks,  said 
they  would  soon  propose  similar 
guidelines. 


A  Little  Help 
For  G.M.  and  Ford 

Ignoring  the  complaints  of  con¬ 
sumer  groups  and  the  Chrysler  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation  said  last  week  that  it  wouid 
propose  retaining  for  an  additional 
two  years  the  lower  fuel-economy 
standards  it  granted  General  Motors 
and  Ford  last  summer. 

Diane  Steed,  who  heads  the  Na¬ 
tional  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad¬ 
ministration,  said  the  fuel-economy 
requirements  for  1987  and  1988  cars 

set  by  legislation  enacted  in  1975, 
when  memories  of  gasoline  lines 
were  still  fresh  —  appeared  to  be  too 
lough.  Accordingly,  she  said,  her 
agency  will  seek  public  comment  on 
lowering  the  standards  from  27.5 
miles  a  gallon  to  some  level  perhaps 
as  low  as  26  miles  a  gallon. 

Several  consumer  groups  and  big 
cities  filed  suit  after  last  year's  roll¬ 
back,  saying  the  relaxed  rules  would 
increase  air  pollution  and  gasoline 
consumption  —  and  allow  the  car- 
makers  to  sell  more  profitable  big 
cars  without  risk  of  penalty.  After 
last  week's  announcement,  Clarence 


Bits,  Bytes 
And ‘Star  Wars’ 

At  the  bargaining  tables  in  Geneva 
and  around  Capitol  Hill,  the  Admin¬ 
istration  has  assigned  a  high  priority 
to  the  development  of  a  space-based 
antimissile  system.  But,  according 
to  a  panel  appointed  by  the  Penta¬ 
gon,  efforts  to  make  that  dream  a  re¬ 
ality  may  be  doomed  because  insuffi¬ 
cient  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
complicated  computer  program¬ 
ming  needed  for  an  array  of  “Star 
Wars”  missile-zappers. 

The  group  blamed  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment’s  tired  old  ways  for  much 
of  the  lag.  “The  endless  demands  of 
project  schedules,  the  lack  of  capa¬ 
ble  staff,  the  lack  of  capital  equip¬ 
ment,  the  ‘not  invented  here’  syn¬ 
drome,  the  conservatism  in  procure¬ 
ment  decisions,  and  bureaucracy 
have  created  a  culture  that  resists 
change  and  takes  only  naive  risks,” 
the  study  said.  Among  other  things, 
the  panel  recommended  that  the 
Pentagon  perfect  the  command,  con¬ 
trol  and  communications  elements 
of  the  system  before  developing  the 
furturistic  armament. 

Michael  Wright 
and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 


Verbatim:  The  Mob  and  the  Law 


‘The  Governments  efforts  to  remove  organized 
crime’s  influence  over  unions  and  legitimate 
business  have  been  largely  ineffective.  This 
situation  does  not  stem  simply  from  too  few  laws 
or  unavailable  remedies-  It  arises  from  a  lack  of 
political  will,  a  lack  of  fixed  responsibility  and  a 
lack  of  a  national  plan  of  attack.’ 

“The  Edge:  Organized  Crime, 

Business  and  Labor  Unions” 

a  report  by  the  President's  Commission  on  Organized  Crime. 


$11.7  Billion  in  Budget  Cuts  Were  Announced  Last  Week 


Senator  Bob  Dole  (center)  greeting  constituents  at  a  fund-raising  luncheon  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  last  week. 
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Kansas  W  atches  While 
Washington  Squirms 


By  STEVEN  V.  ROBERTS 

TOPEKA,  Kan.  —  Retired  veterans  and  civil 
servants  expected  a  cost-of-living  increase  in 
their  pensions  this  month,  but  as  a  result  of  the 
new  budget-balancing  law  enacted  last  year, 
those  increases  were  shelved,  and  Senator  Bob 
Dole’s  office  here  has  received  more  than  100 
phone  calls  protesting  the  delay.  The  majority 
leader  says  he  expects  to  hear  from  many  more 
of.  his  constituents  as  the  budget  knife  slices  into 
other  programs. 

As  Mr.  Dole  said  at  a  fund-raising  luncheon  in 
Topeka  last  week,  "There  aren't  any  miracles 
out  there  that  are  going  to  help  us  reduce  the 
debt.”  Most  lawmakers  share  his  conviction  that 
reducing  the  national  debt  will  be  the  top  priority 
for  the  second  session  of  the  99th  Congress,  which 
convenes  Tuesday.  But  since  miracles  are  in 
short  supply,  several  major  questions  remain  as 
the  legislators  return  after  a  month-long  holiday 
from  Capitol  Hill. 

Will  the  lawmakers  be  able  to  stand  up  to  the 
veterans  and  civil  servants,  the  educators,  de¬ 
fense  contractors  and  dozens  of  other  groups  that 
will  be  scrambling  to  keep  their  slice  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  pie?  Last  week,  the  Administration  an¬ 
nounced  a  25  percent  reduction  in  farm  price  sup¬ 
ports,  and  Robert  Delano,  the  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  angrily  declared,  “Con¬ 
gress  must  not.be  allowed  to  balance  the  budget 
on  the  backs  of  the  farmers.”  That  same  sen¬ 
tence,  with  a  different  last  word,  will  be  heard  all 
over  the  country  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 

But  as  Mr.  Dole  told  his  audience  here,  “The 
$64  question  will  be  answered  by  the  President” 
rather  than  by  Congress.  Is  Mr.  Reagan  ready  to 
reverse  his  adamant  stand  and  enter  serious  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  Congress  over  a  deficit-reduction 
package?  ”U’s  not  just  Congress  that  has  to 


make  hard  choices,"  warned  the  majority  lead¬ 
er.  “The  White  House  can  no  longer  say  that 
taxes  are  off-limits,  defense  is  off-limits.  Social 
Security  is  off-limits." 

As  the  Administration  shapes  its  budget  pro¬ 
posal,  which  is  due  early  next  month,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  seems  prepared  to  ignore  the  advice  of  his 
own  patty  leader  and  place  all  those  options  off- 
limits.  Accordingly,  Congress  and  the  White 
House  could  be  headed  for  the  gridlock  that  domi¬ 
nated  the  last  session  and  thwarted  significant 
progress  toward  a  budget  compromise. 

This  year  is  different,  however,  because  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  President  must  live  with  the  new 
budget  procedure,  which  is  named  for  its  two 
principle  Republican  sponsors  in  the  Senate,  Phil 
Gramm  of  Texas  and  Warren  Rudman  of  New 
Hampshire.  Under  this  bill.  Congress  must  re¬ 
duce  the  budget  deficit  in  gradual  steps,  reaching 
zero  after  five  years.  If  it  fails  to  meet  its  target 
in  a  given  year,  automatic  cuts  will  go  into  effect. 

Confidence  Lacking 

Under  the  law,  reductions  for  the  fiscal  year 
that  ends  SepL  30  total  $11.7  billion,  and  when  de¬ 
tails  were  announced  in  Washington  last  week 
they  evoked  howls  of  pain.  Drug  enforcement 
would  be  crippled:  the  processing  of  tax  returns 
would  slow  down;  reading  hours  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  would  be  curtailed.  But  these  decreases 
are  oily  a  small  taste  of  wbat  could  happen  next 
year,  assuming  the  statute  survives  a  legal  chal¬ 
lenge  now  before  a  Federal  court.  By  October, 
Congress  would  have  to  slice  $60  billion  or  more 
out  of  the  Federal  deficit  or  watch  the  automatic 
cuts  go  into  effect. 

This  issue  has  mesmerized  Washington  for 
months,  but  out  here  most  folks  say  they  cannot 
tell  a  Gramm-Rudman  from  a  graham  cracker. 
The  veterans  and  civil  servants  have  been  ener¬ 
gized  by  their  national  lobbying  outfits  back  in 


the  capital,  but  for  the  most  part.  Mr.  Dole  says, 
he  is  greeted  by  a  “blank  look”  when  he  discusses 
the  implications  of  the  new  law.  “I  don’t  believe 
it  has  reached  the  Middle  West  yet."  the  Senator 
said  in  an  interview. 

When  they  do  start  thinking  about  the  law.  Mr. 
Dole’s  constituents  voice  a  variety  of  read  ions, 
one  of  which  is  skepticism.  There  is  not  a  whole 
lot  of  confidence  in  Kansas  that  Congress  and  the 
President  will  actually  do  something  to  trim  the 
deficit.  “The  Federal  Government  is  out  of  con¬ 
trol,  and  all  the  good  intentions  in  the  world  can’t 
bring  it  under  control."  said  Jerry  Fink,  who 
works  in  a  photo  developing  outlet. 

Some  Kansans  continue  to  agree  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  that  Government  is  too  bloated. 
“We’ve  got  too  much  of  a  free  society,”  com¬ 
plained  Don  Reid,  the  manager  of  a  fabric  store. 
"There's  no  incentive  for  individuals  to  work.” 

However,  even  in  a  state  that  voted  2-to-l  for 
Mr.  Reagan  in  1984.  many  voters  disagree  with 
the  President’s  priorities.  Ed  Vogel,  a  traveling 
salesman  who  describes  himself  as  a  “conserva¬ 
tive  Midwesterner,”  says  the  budget  deficit  has 
to  be  shrunk  or  the  country '  ‘will  face  bankruptcy 
charges.”  But  the  burden,  he  adds,  should  not  be 
borne  solely  by  domestic  programs. 

“I  don’t  want  to  see  anyone  go  without  medical 
services  or  food  to  eat."  he  said.  “I  think  the  mili¬ 
tary  somehow  has  to  live  with  a  smaller  budget.” 

This  concern  is  particularly  acute  at  the  state 
capital,  where  legislators  face  a  double  crunch  — 
greater  responsibility  for  social  programs,  but 
less  revenue  to  pay  for  them.  Gramm-Rudman. 
says  Don  Mainey.  a  Democratic  leader  in  the 
Legislature,  "scares  us  to  death.  ”  And  like  many 
lawmakers  from  both  parlies,  he  shares  Senator 
Dole's  belief  that  the  national  debt  cannot  be 
eliminated  through  budget  cuts  alone.  “The 
President  is  going  to  have  to  face  the  facts  and 
ask  for  a  tax  increase,”  Mr.  Mainey  asserted. 

'  But  as  lawmakers  In  Topeka  grapple  With  the 
same  problem  faced  by  lawmakers  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  there  is  still  the  temptation  to  have  it  both 
ways,  to  reduce  the  deficit  but  avoid  the  pain. 
Jayne  Aylward,  a  state  Representative  from 
Salina.  jokingly  offered  this  suggestion:  “Maybe 
'  they'll  come  up  with  a  bill  that  only  taxes  people 
in  cities  over  one  million.  Then  we  can  continue 
our  farm  programs  and  not  tax  my  people  any 


In  Rural  Areas,  Jobs  and  Paychecks  Lag 


Not  All  of  the  South  Is  in  the  Sunbelt 
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A  textile  mill  in  Piedmont,  S.C.,  that  was  closed  last  year. 


The  New  Yort  Timrs/ Darrell  Hoemann 


By  WILLIAM  E.  SCHMIDT 

ATLANTA  —  Since  1981,  Georgia  has  recorded 
the  nation’s  second-fastest  rate  of  growth  in  per 
capita  income,  and  that  prosperity  is  reflected  in 
Atlanta  and  its  suburbs.  Not  only  has  this  city’s 
population  grown  by  nearly  15  percent  over  the 
last  five  years,  to  more  than  two  million,  but 
three-quarters  of  all  the  new  jobs  created  in  the 
state  are  here  as  well. 

Increasingly,  however,  economists  in  the  re¬ 
gion  are  warning  that  the  bullish  reports  coming 
out  of  Atlanta  and  other  Southern  cities  are 
masking  larger  difficulties,  particularly  the  con- . 
tinuing  decline  of  the  rural  South. 

At  a  meeting  last  week  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
panel ists  assembled  by  the  Southern  Growth 
Policies  Board,  which  studies  economic  develop¬ 
ment  trends  on  behalf  of  a  dozen  Southern  states 
and  Puerto  Rico,  argued  that  changing  rural  em¬ 
ployment  patterns  represent  one  of  the  mast 
critical  problems  facing  the  region. 

Historically,  the  rural  South  has  been  the  na¬ 


tion’s  poorest  region.  Even  now,  per-capita  in¬ 
come  in  the  nonmetropolitan  South  is  less  than 
three-quarters  of  that  in  urban  areas,  while 
unemployment  is  37  percent  higher.  But  even  as 
new  jobs  come  to  the  South  they  are  being  added 
in  the  region’s  metropiitan  areas  nearly  twice  as 
fast  as  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas. 

Part  of  the  problem  afflicting  the  rural  South, 
like  other  areas,  is  the  depressing  combination  of 
low  agricultural  prices  and  growing  debt  among 
farmers.  But  that  situation  has  been  worsened  by 
a  parallel  decline  in  the  traditional  manufactur¬ 
ing  base,  as  reflected  most  dramatically  in  the 
record  layoffs  and  plant  closings  in  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry.  More  than  95,000  textile  jobs  have  been 
lost  in  the, region  since  1980,  most  of  them  in 
small  towns. 

The  evidence  suggests  what  some  economists 
have  described  as  a  fundamental  restructuring 
of  the  region’s  economy.  For  years,  the  South  has 
depended,  in  large  part,  on  what  Stuart  A.  Rosen- 
feld,  an  economist  with  the  Southern  Growth 
Policies  Board,  has  called  “smokestack-chas¬ 
ing,”  or  recruiting  unskilled  manufacturing  jobs 


to  rural  areas  by  selling  an  appealing  combina¬ 
tion  of  cheap  land.  low  wages  and  low  taxes. 

But  it  has  been  these  kinds  of  industries  —  food 
processing,  apparel,  shoe  manufacturing  —  that 
have  proven  most  vulnerable  in  recent,  years  to 
foreign  competition  and  automation. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Rosenfeld  said,  rural  areas 
that  were  once  so  attractive  as  plant  sites  are  not 
nearly  as  desirable  to  the  service  and  high-tech¬ 
nology  industries  that  are  now  creating  most  or 
the  new  jobs  in  the  region.  These  companies  tend 
to  settle  in  or  near  metropolitan  areas. 

The  growing  disparities  between  urban  and 
rural  areas  was  similarly  underscored  this 
month  in  a  report  to  Governor  Joe  Frank  Harris 
of  Georgia.  The  study,  sponsored  by  the  Univer. 
sity  of  Georgia  Extension  Service,  predicted  that 
of  the  two  million  newcomers  who  will  be  drawn 
to  Georgia  over  the  next  15  years  70  percent  will 
probably  locate  in  the  Atlanta  area. 

Dramatic  Implications 

“I’ve  heard  that  if  you  take  Atlanta  nut  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  we’re  not  doing  as  well  as  Mississippi,”  said 
Representative  Larry  Walker  of  rural  Perry. 
Ga.,  who  chaired  the  committee  of  50  state  lead¬ 
ers  that  produced  the  report.  Representative 
Pete  Phillips  put  it  another  way:  “We  live  in  two 
Georgias.  We  live  in  an  urban  Georgia  that  is 
booming,  prospering,  creating  new  jobs  and  op- 
portunities;  we  live  in  a  rural  Georgia  that  is  on 
the  decline  and  losing  jobs,  people  and  confi¬ 
dence.” 

While  manufacturing  employment  in  Atlanta 
grew  17  percent  over  the  last  five  years,  he  said, 
it  declined  Z2  percent  elsewhere  in  the  slate. 
“About  20,000  textile  jobs  have  been  lost  in  Geor- 
gia  since  1978.  mostly  in  rural  and  small-town 
Georgia,"  Mr.  Phillips  said. 

AH  of  this  will  have  dramatic  implications  for 
the  region,  experts  say.  i  ne  vast  numbers  of  mi¬ 
grants  into  the  mushrooming  metropolitan  areas 
will  not  wily  increase  pressure  on  land  and  water 
resources,  but  probably  will  accelerate  what  the 
report  referred  to  as  the  “McDonaldization  of  the 
South,”  resulting  in  marked  changes  in  com¬ 
munity  relationships  and  even  language. 

But  the  toughest  challenge  facing  policymak¬ 
ers  will  be  in  marshaling  the  resources  to  create 
new  jobs  in  the  rural  South.  Gov.  Harris  has  said 
that  he  intends  to  funnel  some  of  the  state’s  1986 
surplus  of  $387  million  into  job  training,  road 
building  and  water  and  sewer  programs  for  rural 
areas.  Even  more  essential  to  the  South’s  abilitv 
to  attract  new  industry  have  been  the  adoption  fcv 
Georgia  and  other  states  of  costly  programs  to 
improve  the  quality  of  public  education  in  a  re¬ 
gion  that  historically  has  ranked  near  the  bottom 
m  pupil  performance  and  financial  support. 
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Bears  Bet  Against  Commodore 


Many  believe  the 
Amiga  computer  will 
flop.  But  some  experts 
say  the  stock  is  a  steal. 


By  JOHN  C.  BOLAND 

DESPITE  the  popularity  of  its  inexpensive 
home  computers.  Commodore  International 
Ltd.  has  been  badly  wounded  in  the  indus¬ 
try’s  marketing  wars  —  and  some  professional 
traders  are  betting  that  the  wounds  may  prove  fatal 
if  the  company's  vaunted  Amiga  does  not  pan  out. 

“My  gut  is  that  they're  going  to  hit  the  wall,”  said 
one  analyst,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified. 

Other  Commodore  watchers  —  some  of  whom 
had  sold  Commodore  short  and  want  the  stock  to 
sink  —  offered  similar  comments.  “I  have  serious 
doubts  that  they’ll  make  it  to  Christmas  '86,'*  said  a 
money  manager  with  a  short  position  in  Commo¬ 
dore  stock. 

That  view,  while  widespread  enough  that  more 
than  2.7  million  of  Commodore's  31.4  million  shares 
have  been  sold  short,  is  not  universally  accepted. 
Management  argues  that  costs  have  been  reduced, 
bank  debt  is  being  pared,  and  the  company  will  re- . 
port  a  turn  for  the  better  as  Christmas  numbers  are 
tallied.  Some  experts  agree,  and  note  that  at  about 
$9.75  a  share,  Commodore’s  stock  is  only  a  shadow 
of  its  1984  high  of  $80. 

“Their  long-term  viability  is  no  longer  a  big  ques¬ 
tion,”  said  Henry  S.  Wurst,  an  analyst  with  McDon¬ 
ald  &  Company  in  Cleveland.  “For  someone  looking 
for  a  turnaround  situation,  where  the  company  has 
experienced  losses  in  the  past,  this  is  an  excellent 
candidate.” 

After  peak  earnings  in  1984,  Commodore's  losses 
in  the  fiscal  year  1985,  ended  last  June,  including  a 
huge  fourth+juarter  write-down  of  inventory,  to¬ 
taled  $113.9  million.  A  year  earlier,  the  company 
earned  a  record  $4.66  a  share.  The  1985  downturn 
put  Commodore  in  violation  of  some  of  its  bank 
agreements,  and  the  latest  waiver  of  those  terms 
expires  at  the  end  of  this  month.  Bearish  traders 
shorted  the  shares  just  above  the  current  level. 
While  bulls  argue  that  it  is  not  in  the  lenders*  in- 
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terest  to  pull  the  rug  out-,  no  one  denies  that  the 
banks  will  be  watching  Commodore's  December 
quarter  and  subsequent  order  flow  closely.  U  re¬ 
sults  are  poor,  the  lenders  might  demand  a  crip¬ 
pling  share  of  Commodore's  cash  flow  to  pay  down 
the  loans.  On  Sept.  30,  its  bank  debt  stood  at  $192 
million,  and  other  obligations  raised  Commodore's 
total  indebtedness  to  more  than  $275  million.  By 
comparison,  shareholder  equity  was  less  than  $188 
million,  just  under  $6  a  share.  Bears  view  the  equity 
as  vulnerable  to  further  write-downs — a  point  that 
gained  credence  last  week,  as  Commodore  said  it 
would  consolidate  its  semiconductor  manufactur¬ 
ing.  taking  a  charge  in  its  December  quarter. 

The  reasons  for  pessimism,  say  bearish  players, 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  company’s  growth  strategy: 
its  powerful  Amiga  computer  that  was  introduced 
last  fall.  While  bulls  and  bears  alike  applaud  the 
.  machine’s  technical  capabilities  —  which  include 
sophisticated  graphics  and  sound  —  they  part  com¬ 
pany  on  Amiga's  market  potential.  Shipments  for 
Christmas-  were  lower  than  the  company  had 
hoped,  partly  because  few  software  packages  were 
available.  But  while  a  Commodore  spokesman  says 


that  nearly  100  packages  will  be  on  the  market  by 
March,  some  experts  say  it  will  not  matter. 

“I  don't  believe  that  the  Amiga  offers  enough  to 
establish  it  as  a  new  product  class  and  earn  broad 
software  support  independent  of  the  I.B.M.  PC  or 
Apple,”  said  Harvey  Allison,  an  analyst  with  Wer- 
theim  &  Company  in  New  York,  The  pressure  on 
Commodore  may  increase  if.  as  expected,  Apple 
Computer  Inc.  introduces  a  more  sophisticated 
Macintosh,  the  Amiga’s  main  competition. 

Mr.  Allison  is  one  of  several  onlookers  who  sus¬ 
pect  Amiga's  problems  run  deep.  "The  positioning 
in  the  market  is  not  clear,”  he  said.  “It’s  a  little  ex¬ 
pensive  for  a  home  machine.  Yet  it's  obviously  not 
positioned  really  as  a  business  machine  without  a 
significant  software  base.” 

Mr.  Wurst,  however,  expects  the  Amiga  to  find 
acceptance  in  many  markets.  “The  machine  is  ex¬ 
tremely  versatile,  very  powerful."  he  said.  The 
Amiga's  initial  reception,  spurred  by  heavy  adver¬ 
tising,  was  reportedly  good.  But  as  advertising  has 
faded,  so  has  enthusiasm  for  the  machine,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  traders  who  have  polled  retail  outlets, 
including  at  least  one  New  York  chain  quoting  the 
$1,295  Amiga,  and  its  peripherals,  well  below  list. 

Commodore's  pleasant  surprise  during  the  last 
quarter  was  lively  demand  for  its  popular  Model  64, 
which  sells  for  about  $160.  There  is  less  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  Commodore  128,  which,  critics  contend, 
is  only  a  marginal  Improvement  on  the  64.  This  past 
Christmas,  many  stores  were  discounting  the  128 
sharply  from  its  $299  list  price. 

But  given  that  the  company's  component  casts 
for  the  64  were  lower  than  a  year  ago,  McDonald’s 
Mr.  Wurst  believes  this  basic  product  yielded 
higher  profitability.  In  his  view,  the  company  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  reducing  its  break-even 
point,  consolidating  manufacturing  and  investing  in 
new  products.  If.  Amiga — and  the  128  —  find  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  he  expects,  he  said.  Commodore  could  be¬ 
come  “a  company  to  be  reckoned  with.” 

The  short  sellers’  wager  is  that  it  is  too  late. 

"I  don’t  think  the  banks  are  going  to  shut  them 
down,"  said  one  money  manager.  “I  think  they're 
going  to  try  to  work  with  them,  because  the  banks/ 
only  choice  is  to  go  home  with  a  lot  of  Amiga  parts.  ’  ’ 
But  he  expects  the  situation  to  deteriorate  after  the 
December  quarter's  seasonally  strong  numbers  are 
in.  “That's  as  good  as  it  gets  —  the  December  quar¬ 
ter.  1  would  almost  like  to  see  them  squeak  out  a 

profit _ if  the  stock  gets  a  pop,  a  great  short 

would  be  better.” 

John  C.  Boland  writes  on  finance  from  Baltimore. 


Mexico’s  Grand  ‘Maquiladora’  Plan 


The  Government 
has  eased  the  f 
rules,  hoping  for 
an  economic  lift. 

.  By  WILLIAM  STOCKTON. 

Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico 

WITHIN  this  city  of  nearly  one 
million  people  across  the  Rio 
Grande  from  El  Paso,  Tex., 
are  180  "maquiladoras"  —  factories 
owned  by  foreign  companies  that  use 
cheap  Mexican  labor  to  assemble 
products  that  are  shipped  out  of  Mex¬ 
ico  for  marketing  elsewhere. 

Most  are  American-owned.  Proc- 
tor-Silex  is  here.  So  are  RCA,  Bald¬ 
win  Piano  and  scores  of  others.  To¬ 
gether  they  employ  77,000  people. 

Ciudad  Juarez  is  the  Mexican  city 
with  the  most  maquiladoras,  but 
these  days  it  accounts  for  only  about 
one-fourth  of  them  countrywide.  The 
number  of  maquiladoras  has  grown 
in  the  past  few  years,  as  a  steadily 
devalued  peso  has  offset  the  effect  of 
high  inflation  on  labor  costs  and  kept 
them  tow.  Currently,  there  are  about 
700  maquiladoras  scattered  along  the 
2, 000-mile  border  with  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  the 
country’s  interior. 

Soon  there  could  be  many  more. 
The  maquiladoras,  once  viewed 
solely  as  a  source  of  employment  for 
the  underdeveloped  border  areas, 
have  become  a  key  part  of  Mexico  s 
plan  to  rebuild  its  economy  and  pay 
off  its  $96  billion  foreign  debt.  And  Uie 
Mexican  Government,  in  part  hoping 
to  entice  even  more  foreign  compa¬ 
nies  to  build  maquiladoras,  is  allow¬ 
ing  them  access  to  Mexican  consum¬ 
er!  as  well  as  Mexican  workers. 
Maquiladoras 

cent  of  their  finished  products  in  Mex¬ 
ico  if  they  buy  raw  materials  on com¬ 
ponents  from  within  the  counfjTf. 

Some  American  companies 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  eased  re¬ 
strictions  on  intra-Mexican  sal  - 
Coreom  Inc.,  an  Ilhno.^basedm^er 
of  electronic  filters  used  -n  comput 
ere,  already  bought  corrugated  sh^ 
ping  containers  from  Memcansupph- 
ere  and  is  seeking  to  widen  its  Mem- 
can  simply  base,  it  recently  sold  its 

first  shipment 

buyer.  “  It  was  only  a  S.OOO  oreer,  ou 
you  have  to  start  somewhere,  said 
jemr  Jadwisiak,  Coreom^  plant 
manager.  "It  had  great  symbolic  sig- 

"'other £  American  compare®  « 
likely  to  follow  Coreom  s  lead^Oel 
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a_j  electrical  components. 

W,-rf«  Si  ^vernmenCs  enthu- 

71,6  and  reliance  on  the  maqui- 

uXSoiladoras  are  often 
las,  as  we  Taken  to- 

^■^rprecSy^eonly 
gether,  tn  y  ^  Mexican  econ* 
sector  of  the  fa  ^  maqm- 

omy  generate sav  that  each 
ladora  “bout  1.5 

maquiladora  ]  economy.  Fig- 

P°?!,n!’hai  wav  thenationa!  number 

ured  that  way-  enerated  by  the 

f0r  erLPS^lreldy  comes  to  more 
***££? n  promises  to  get  big- 
thBBifrt2a! tieof  Chihuahua  alone, 
ger‘  15  percent  growth  in 


Where  Mexico’s  Maquiladoras  Are  Located 

Number  of  factories  in  each  city 
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Other  locations  73 
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Equally  important,  the  maquilado¬ 
ras  have  surpassed  tourism  in  provid¬ 
ing  the  country  with  badly  needed  for¬ 
eign  currency.  They  brought  in  about 
$1.3  billion  last  year  —  second  wily  to 
petroleum,  estimated  to  have  earned 
$14.6  billiqp  for  MTexico  in  1985. 

Mexico's  economic  planners  be¬ 
lieve  the  maquiladoras  also  can  ac¬ 
celerate  the  transfer  of  American 
technology  and  sales  expertise  to 
their  country  and  stimulate  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  a  Mexican  entrepreneurial 
and  managerial  class. 

The  grand  vision  is  that  this  will  en¬ 
able  Mexican  industry  to  flourish  and 
penetrate  world  markets  just  as 
South  Korea  and  Singapore  and  Tai¬ 
wan  did,  using  their  own  maquila¬ 
dora-type  industries  as  a  spring¬ 
board.  Indeed,  the  Government  of 
Mexican  President  Miguel  de  la  Ma¬ 
drid,  which  recently  sought  entry  into 
die  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  has  stressed  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  Mexico’s  economic  problems 
_  including  its  foreign  debt  obliga¬ 
tions  — Is  to  greatly  increase  exports 

of  manufactured  goods. 

“The  maquiladoras  are  a  major 
mechanism  for  Uie  Mexican  economy 
to  become  integrated  into  interna¬ 
tional  commerce,"  said  Leon  OpaJm, 
vice  president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Mexico  in  Mexico  City.  J‘They  have 
the  capacity  to  help  Mexico  compete 
Internationally.  They  have  trained 
workers,  technicians,  executives  and 
entrepreneurs,  all  of  whom  have 
Knowledge  of  and  access  to  the  inter¬ 
national  market." 

But  neither  the  training  nor  tue 
knowledge  may  be  enough  to  produce 
the  marketing  savvy  needed  to  sell 
products  abroad.  And  If  the  maquila¬ 
doras  expand  too  quickly,  Mexico  s 
labor  force  and  its  weak  infrastruc¬ 
ture  —  its  underdeveloped  highways 
and  communications  network  —  may 
be  unable  to  respond-:  Taken  together, 
the  problems  mean  that  despite  the 
Government’s  best  intentions,  Mexi¬ 
co’s  Plan  to  use  the  maquilas  to  help 
steer  its  economy  into  calmer  waters 
may  not  work. 

In  the  interior,  where  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  encouraging  more  maquilas 
to  locate,  there  is  no  extensive  high¬ 
way  system  such  as  that  in  the  Untied 
States.  The  maquiladoras  that  are 


successful  in  the  interior  are  those 
that  make  compact  items  that  can  be 
flown,  rather  than  trucked,  out  of  the 
country.  A  plant  in  Yucatan,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  makes  small  dental  appli¬ 
ances,  flying  its  "products  each  week 
to  Miami  for  sale  in  the  United  States. 

And  along  the  border,  many  maqui¬ 
ladoras  must  cope  with  shortages  of 
drinking  water,  power  supplies,  hous¬ 
ing,  schools  and  health  services.  Such 
problems  have  been  most  acute  in 
Ciudad  Juarez,  but  every  major 
maquiladora  city  faces  them.  “We 
went  from  a  community  with  no  in¬ 
dustry  to  an  industrialized  city  in 
about  15  years,"  said  Amulfo  Castro 
Munive,  personnel  manager  of  Tele¬ 
com's  maquiladora  and  secretary  of 
Mexico's  national  maquiladora  as¬ 
sociation.  “It  Introduced  great  dise¬ 
quilibrium  into  our  infrastructure 
and  our  social  structure  and  we  still 
are  experiencing  these.” 

Plant  managers  must  also  cope 
with  periodic  local  labor  shortages. 
One  of  the  ironies  of  the  Mexican 
economy  is  that,  despite  chronic  and 
seirous  unemployment,  the  maquila¬ 
doras  often  find  themselves  unable  to 
hire  and  retain  the  workers  they  they 
need. 

In  some  ways,  the  maquiladoras 
suffer  from  too  much,  too  soon.  When 
several  start  up  in  one  area,  the  local 
public  transpo  ration  systems  and 
housing  facilities  quickly  become 
overtaxed.  In  Mexico,  it  can  often 
take  a  long  time  for  such  systems  to 
catch  up  with  demand. 

Thus,  competition  for  workers  can 
be  keen.  Some  maquiladoras  report 
that  assembly-line  turnover  gets  as 
high  as  14  percent  a  month.  Employ¬ 
ees  readily  switch  companies  on  short 
notice  if  a  job  opens  up  closer  to  home 
or  if  there  is  a.chance  to  work  next  to 
friends  or  to  eat  at  a  more  highly  sub¬ 
sidized  plant  cafeteria. 

Recently,  when  labor  shortages 
were  acute;  in  Ciudad  Juarez,  one 
manufacturer  lured  employees  away 
from  other  plants  with  a  promise  of  a 
free  Michael  Jackson  record.  Others 
have  given  transportation  allow¬ 
ances.  as  well  as  bonuses  to  employ¬ 
ees  who  show  up  daily. 

“Anyone  who  can  hold  his  turnover 
rate  to  2  percent  a. month,  which  is  24 
percent  a  year,  is  doing  extremely 
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well,”  said  Gilberto  Gomez,  head  of 
the  Ciudad  Chihuahua  maquiladora 
association  and  manager  of  a  plant 
that  manufactures  surgical  clothing. 

For  many  maquiladoras,  though, 
the  benefits  in  Mexico  have  so  far  out¬ 
weighed  such  problems.  "We've  been 
here  13  years;  we’re  here  to  stay,” 
said  Mr.  Jadwisiak  of  Coreom. 

Labor  is  still  a  bargain.  Most  as¬ 
sembly-line  workers  at  Coreom  — 
like  Mexican  line  workers  throughout 
the  maquiladoras  —  earn  the  Mexi¬ 
can  minimum  wage,  which,  at  1,650 
pesos  a  day,  is  currently  about  $3.70 
daily  —  a  tiny  sum  compared  to  the 
$3.35-per-hour  United  Slates  mini¬ 
mum  wage.  “The  decline  of  the  peso 
has  been  a  significant  factor  in  our 
success  here,"  Mr.  Jadwisiak  said. 

Coreom  has  operated  a  maquila¬ 
dora  in  Ciudad  Juarez  in  scattered  fa¬ 
cilities  since  1973.  Two  years  ago,  the 
company  consolidated  operations  in  a 
new  47,000-square-foot  building  on  the 
edge  of  the  city  and  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  Rio  Grande. 

Corcom's  operation  Is  fairly  typical 
for  a  border-area  maquiladora.  Elec¬ 
tronic  components  assembled  in  Jua¬ 
rez  are  trucked  across  the  border  to 
El  Paso,  where  Coreom  has  a  distri¬ 
bution  center.  From  there,  the  as- 
■  sembled  electronic  filters  are  shipped 
by  truck  to  American  customers  — 
computer  manufacturers  such  as  In¬ 
ternational  Business  Machines  and 
Hewlett-Packard. 

Coreom,  which  had  net  sales  of  $32 
million  in  1984,  also  operates  assem¬ 
bly  facilities  in  Hong  Kong  and  Bar¬ 
bados.  Its  Juarez  plant  accounts  for 
about  30  percent  of  its  production. 
Last  year,  it  was  expected  to  gener¬ 
ate  $11  million  in  sales.  Its  labor  costs 
in  Mexico  are  cheaper  than  at  Cor- 
com’s  other  two  foreign-assembly 
locations,  says  Mr.  Jadwisiak. 

The  company  Is  also  encouraged  by 
the  possibility  of  entering  the  Mexi¬ 
can  market.  As  part  of  that  program, 
Mr.  Jadwisiak  is  trying  to  broaden  his 
Mexican  supply  base  beyond  the  con- . 
tamers  he  has  already  bought.  He  is 
currently  testing  a  Mexican-made 
potting  compound  and  capacitor,  as 
well  as  cables. 

Mr.  Jadwisiak  is  an  American,  but 
much  of  his  professional  staff  is  Mexi¬ 
can.  For  example,  his  six  engineers, 
all  graduates  of  Ciudad  Juarez  insti¬ 
tutes  of  higher  education,  are  natives. 


GTE  is  spinning  off  its  Sprint  long¬ 
distance  telephone  service  into  a 
merger  with  U.S.  Telecom.  Sprint, 
the  No.  3  long-distance  company  after 
A.T.&T.  and  MCI,  has  about  2  million 
subscribers,  mostly  in  metropolitan 
areas;  U.S.  Telecom,  No.  4,  has  spe¬ 
cialized  data  communications  facili¬ 
ties.  The  combination,  analysts  say, 
will  allow  the  new  U.S.  Sprint  Com¬ 
munications  Company  to  compete 
more  effectively  for  business  custom¬ 
ers  with  specialized  data  communica¬ 
tions  needs.  GTE  has  been  rumored 
to  be  seeking  a  way  of  shedding  the 
money-losing  Sprint.  GTE  will  take  a 
$1.3  billion  writedown;  United  Tele¬ 
communications,  U.S.  Telecom's  par¬ 
ent.  will  take  a  $170  million  charge 
and  will  pay  GTE  $230  million. 

The  merger  shows  how  tight  the 
hold  is  that  A.T.&T.  still  has  on  the 
long-distance  market.  It  retains  80 
percent,  despite  deregulation.  Of  the 
new  challengers,  only  MCI  is  reason¬ 
ably  profitable. 

Industrial  production  gained  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  December,  after 
a  revised  six-tenths  of  1  percent  rise 
in  November.  The  increase,  added  to 
a  1.9  percent  increase  in  retail  sales 
and  a  drop  in  unemployment,  was 
taken  by  many  analysts  to  be  a  sign 
that  the  economy  is  again  in  a  growth 
mode.  Factory  capacity  use  in¬ 
creased  four-tenths  of  a  point,  to  80.5 
percent.  Business  inventories 
rose  two-tenths  of  1  percent,  and  a  1.5 
percent  increase  in  sales  sent  the  in- 
ventory-to-sales  ratio  down  to  1.35. 

. . .  Housing  starts  soared  17.5  per¬ 
cent. 

The  Group  of  Five  Is  meeting  this 
weekend  in  London.  The  ministers 
are  expected  to  discuss  the  success  of 
their  initiative  to  lower  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  There  were  also  indica¬ 
tions  that  they  may  try  to  lower  inter¬ 
est  rates  to  spur  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  But  the  trick  would  be  to  do  so 
without  rekindling  inflation. 

Gold  reached  18-month  highs,  pass¬ 
ing  $360  an  ounce  in  London  before 
falling  back.  The  frenzied  move¬ 
ments  puzzled  some  analysts,  be¬ 
cause  there  has  been  little  impetus 
for  the  activity.  Indeed,  some  ana¬ 
lysts  said,  if  the  metal  were  following 
its  traditional  pattern  of  mimicking 
inflation  or  performing  in  opposition 
to  the  dollar,  gold  would  be  falling. 

Stocks  rose  moderately.  The  Dow 
Jones  industrial  average  finished  at 
1,536.70,  up  23.17.  Interest  rates  also 
stabilized  a  bit.  The  basic  money  sup¬ 
ply  gained  $3.9  billion,  indicating  the 
Fed  will  not  ease  soon. 

B.A.T  plans  to  sell  Glmbels  and 
three  other  chains  in  the  United 
States  because  their  performances 
have  not  met  expectations.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  conglomerate  will  retain  five  re¬ 
tail  chains,  including  Saks  and  Mar¬ 
shall  Field.  But  few  potential  buyers 
for  the  chains  were  immediately  ap¬ 
parent,  in  part  because  of  the  com¬ 
petitiveness  of  the  retail  industry. 

Banks  would  have  to  keep  higher 
reserves  for  risky  loans.  The  Fed,  the 
Comptroller  and  the  F.D.I.C.  are  all 
concerned  that  the  banks  are  too  ex- 


Stuart  Gnldrntorfi 


posed  by  their  large  loans  to  the  trou¬ 
bled  real  estate  and  energy  sectors 
and  to  the  third  world.  Banks  say  they 
are  adequately  protected. 

Continental  Illinois’s  net  rose  4  per¬ 
cent  in  the  fourth  quarter,  to  338.1 
million.  Bankers  Trust  jumped  19 
percent  to  a  record  $96.3  million. 
Chase  Manhattan  rose  25.8  percent. 

Argentina  has  satisfied  the  arrears 
on  its  debt  interest  payments  as  its 
austerity  program  has  taken  hold. 
And  Ecuador  says  it  has  put  its  econ¬ 
omy  in  good  enough  shape  to  justify 
renewed  lending.  But  Brazil,  insisting 
it  can  get  along  well  without  the 
I.M.F.,  is  seeking  to  renegotiate  $19 
billion  in  long-term  debts,  and  $16  bil¬ 
lion  in  short-term  debt. 

Making  mergers  easier,  particu¬ 
larly  for  industries  challenged  by  im¬ 
ports.  is  the  goal  of  changes  in  anti¬ 
trust  law  proposed  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Passage  is  uncertain,  though 
-~  some  members  of  Congress  still 
want  ta.curh.thp  merger-wave - 

Satellite  signals  were  scrambled  by 
HBO  and  Cinemax  so  that  owners  of 
backyard  dish  receivers  cannot  re¬ 
ceive  the  signals.  The  move,  which  is 
expected  to  be  followed  by  most  pre¬ 
mium  cable  services  and  some  net¬ 
works,  enraged  many  dish  owners, 
who  say  the  cable  companies  “don’t 
own  the  sky." 

I.B.M.  posted  earnings  of  $2.68  bil¬ 
lion  in  the  fourth  quarter,  but  profits 
for  the  full  year  were  down  a  bit.  Ap¬ 
ple's  earnings  were  a  record  $56.9 
million,  and  Digital  rose  to  $136. 1  mil¬ 
lion.  But  Intel  lost  $14.9  million,  indi¬ 
cating  the  computer  industry  re¬ 
mains  in  turmoil.  . . .  General  Elec¬ 
tric’s  earnings  gained  1.2  percent - 

Eastern  Airlines  lost  $67.4  million. 

MGM/UA  and  Ted  Turner  revised 
their  merger  deal  —  again.  Now  Mr . 
Turner  is  offering  $20  a  share  in  cash 
and  preferred  stock  with  a  face  value 
of  $10.33  (but  valued  by  analysis  at 
$5)  instead  of  his  original  all-cash  $29 
offer.  Drexel  Burnham  apparently 
was  having  trouble  raising  the  financ¬ 
ing  because  Mr.  Turner  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  sell  MGM/UA  assets. 

Merrill  Perlman 
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The  Russians  Broke  1958^61  Test  Moratorium 


Nuclear  Naked 

The  proposition  is  simple  yet  also  cynical:  Nu¬ 
clear  weapons  are  not  rationally  usable;  therefore 
they’re  useless:  therefore  don't  just  limit  them  but 
get  rid  of  all  of  them,  and  quickly. 

Jimmy  Carter  was  the  first  nuclear  abolitionist 
in  the  White  House,  though  he  never  described  the 
future  he  imagined.  Ronald  Reagan  has  made  aboli¬ 
tion  a  moral  crusade,  to  justify  a  quest  for  exotic  de¬ 
fenses  that  would  replace  terror  as  a  deterrent. 

Now  Mikhail  Gorbachev  outbids  them  both.  If 
abolition  is  the  object,  he  says,  why  waste  time  and 
money  on  “Star  Wars”?  Let’s  strip  down  to  zero 
here  on  earth,  and  by  the  year  2000. 

Are  these  serious  ideas?  Not  as  they  concern 
abolition.  In  a  world  of  nations  that  have  renounced 
nuclear  weapons,  the  man' with  one  bomb  would  be 
king.  If  he  were  Qaddafi,  Libya  would  be  a  super¬ 
power;  if  he  were  Deng  Xiaoping,  he  could  finally 
demand  the  return  of  Vladivostok.  , 

Perhaps  the  Kremlin  thinks  it  could  enforce 
abolition  by  having  the  K.G.B.  stand  guard  over 
every  Soviet  lab  and  vial  of  plutonium,  but  could  it 
trust  our  open  society  to  suppress  all  knowledge  of 
fission  and  fusion?  Perhaps  Western  Europe  doubts 
that  Americans  would  risk  nuclear  war  for  its  de¬ 
fense,  but  would  a  nonnuclear  NATO  feel  safer  if 
left  to  confront  Soviet  conventional  forces? 

The  stubborn  reality  is  that  nuclear  weapons, 
though  unusable,  remain  extremely  useful.  For 
40  years,  they  have  deterred  the  Soviet  Union  and 
United  States  from  attacking  each  other  and  their 
vital  allies  and  interests.  They  have  forced  modera¬ 
tion  on  nations  with  formidable  -  conventional 
armies.  They  have  produced  a  crude  hierarchy  of 
power  that  permits  coalitions  of  strong  and  weak 
nations  to  stabilize  whole  continents. 

In  the  foreseeable  future,  no  sane  Soviet  or 
American  leader  would  give  up  weapons  that  simul¬ 
taneously  keep  the  peace  and  assure  his  nation’s 
pre-eminence.  Certainly  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Gor¬ 


bachev  have  no  intention  of  ever  going  nuclear 
naked.  Why  then  do  they  tease  the  public  with  fanta¬ 
sies?  Because  dreaming  about  2001  and  2051  diverts 
attention  from  their  failure  to  make  hard  choices 
in  1986. 

Having  agreed  last  November  to  '‘accelerate’’ 
negotiations  to  limit  the  arms  race — to  make  living 
with  nuclear  weapons  less  dangerous  —  the  two 
leaders  must  now  decide  where  to  erect  the  barri¬ 
cades.  How  many  nuclear  weapons,  and  what  types, 
are  enough?  Pious  talk  of  abolition  begs  these  ur¬ 
gent  questions. 


In  their  respective  evasions,  Mr.  Reagan  and 
Mr.  Gorbachev  do  hold  out  one  plausible  bargain. 
They  agree  that  they  already  possess  more  nuclear 
weapons  than  they  care  to  manage  or  confront  and 
that  the  next  generation  of  weapons  will  be  even 
more  threatening.  The  United  States  is  moving  to 
deploy  missile  defenses  on  earth  and  in  space,  forc¬ 
ing  the  Russians  to  take  costly  countermeasures. 
Unless  inhibited  by  new  agreements,  the  Russians 
are  poised  for  an  alarming  missile  expansion,  fi¬ 
nally  opening  the  window  of  vulnerability  that 
Americans  have  long  dreaded. 

Mr.  Reagan  asks  the  Russians  to  join  instead  in 
drastically  reducing  missiles  and  warheads.  Mr. 
Gorbachev  says  he  will,  if  the  United  States  reaf¬ 
firms  the  ban  on  defenses  and  gives  up  even  testing 
weapons  for  space.  Mr.  Reagan  says  research  can't . 
be  stopped,  but  Mr.  Gorbachev  suggests  that  a  per¬ 
missible  level  of  research  can  be  defined  and  he  of¬ 
fers,  at  long  last,  to  open  his  country  to  foreign 
inspectors. 

The  dimensions  of  a  deal  are  in  sight.  But  it 
can’t  be  struck  until  the  pretense  of  abolition  is 
dropped.  If  arsenals  are  to  be  reduced,  which  3,000 
or  5,000  weapons  are  to  be  kept  or  built?  Bidding 
zero  against  zero  adds  up  to  zero. 


Government  by  Zombie 


Of  all  the  absurdities  in  the  new  budget  law, 
none  is  so  measurably  mindless  as  treating  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service  as  just  another  agency.' 

The  purpose  of  the  law,  and  of  all  the  heavy 
breathing  in  Congress  in  the  last  few  months,  is  to 
reduce  the  colossal  Federal  deficit.  Cutting  Internal 
Revenue  means  cutting  potential  tax  collections 
.and  thus  increasing  the  deficit.  But  the  law  leaves 
no  choice,  and  that  is  exactly  what’s  wrong  with  it. 
To  govern  is  to  make  choices. 

Internal  Revenue  is  spending  about  $3.3  billion 
this  year  to  collect  more  than  $600  billion.  Crudely, 
every  penny  it  spends  nets  well  over  a  dollar  of  reve¬ 
nue.  But  that  exaggerates  reality.  It  costs  millions 
more  to  collect  from  tax  evaders  than  from  the 
great  majority  who  pay  without  prodding. 

Chasing  delinquents  can  be  hugely  productive, 
or  a  dead  end.  For  instance,  if  the  Internal  Revenue 
computer  discovers  that  a  taxpayer  didn't  pay  last 
year,  a  simple  reminder  costing  hardly  more  than 
22  cents  for  the  stamp  may.  smoke  him  out.  The 
yield  on  that  type  of  follow-up  averages  $20  in  reve¬ 
nue  for  every  dollar  in  expense. . 

The  deliberate  delinquent  who  shrouds  income 
in  a  jungle  of  tax  shelters  is  another  matter.  Pur¬ 
suit,  proof  and  collection  can  be  very  expensive,  and 
often  there’s  no  yield  at  all.  Yet  the  essential  point 
remains:  Whatever  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
spends  on  collection  it  gets  back  manyfold.  A  dollar 
that’s  not  spent  on  collection  means  $5  or  $ltf  or  $20 
that  is  not  collected  in  revenue. 

The  4.3  percent  cut  that  the  Service  must  now 
take  in  its  current  budget  —  the  same  percentage  as 


dozens  of  other  civilian  agencies  —  comes  to  about 

uncoliected  taxes!*TTaat  alorife  conitltutS^^S  to 
one-tenth  of  the  slashing  the  law  require  "in  iliis 
year's  budget.  -y 

What  makes  all  this  still  more  . boggling  is  that, 
this  is  the  year  in  which  Internal jjeyenue  is-fctyiftg" 
to  overcome  the  chaos  that  accompanied  conversi  on 
to  new  computers  last  year.  Meanwhile,  audits  have 
fallen  to  an  all-time  low,  to  barely  one  in  a  hundred 
returns.  Audits  are  targeted  more  effectively  than 
before,  but  there  are  more  returns  than  ever  and  the 
chances  of  a  return’s  being  audited  keep  going 
down.  Three  years  ago,  the  Grace  Commission  on 
government  waste  and  inefficiency  urged  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  add  to  the  audit  staff.  Not  until  next  year  will 
the  Service  do  it 


Why  are  Congress  and  the  White  House  blind  to 
such  simple  arithmetic?  They’re  not.  But  they  are 
politically  attuned.  Cracking  down  on  notorious 
cheats  makes  great  headlines,  but  auditing  John  Q. 
Taxpayer’s  Form  1040  fuels  irritation  and  resent¬ 
ment  Consequently,  adequate  funding  for  tax  col¬ 
lectors  is  not  a  top  political  priority. 

President  Reagan’s  original  fiscal  1986  budget 
would  have  reduced  Internal  Revenue’s  appropria¬ 
tion  slightly.  Congress  increased  it  instead,  but  still 
only  slightly.  Now  comes  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  law,  zombie-like,  wiping  out  the  supple¬ 
ment  Congress  approved  and  then  some.  That’s  not 
government  It's  stupidity. 


Topics 


T  aking  a  Beating 


Upwardly  Mobile 

The  United  States  has  no  shortage 
of  good  reasons  to  criticize  the  United 
Nations  so  it’s  dismaying  to  see 
American  officials  strain  to  assail 
“Being  Young,*'  a  half-hour  film 
produced  for  the  United  Nations  In¬ 
ternational  Youth  Year  in  1985. 

The  film,  produced  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican,  Dick  Young,  portrays  young 
people  from  six  countries,  Including 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  The  Soviet  is  Sergei  Bubka, 
the  world  pole-vauic  champion.  The 
American  is  Anthony  Avery,  then  a 
student  at  Andrew  Jackson  High  in 
Queens  and  now  a  college  sophomore. 

Some  Americans  think  the  film  un¬ 
fairly  romanticizes  the  Soviet  youth. 
"It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  stands  out  among  all  these 
kick,"  said  Richard  C.  Hotteiet,  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  adviser  to  the  United  States 
Mission  to  the  U.N.  The  others  are  ■ 
shown  in  atmospheres  of  struggle  and 
sacrifice  and  violence,  he  said,  "but 
nothing  like  that  is  shown  in  the 
Soviet  Union.”  Mr.  Young  suggests 
the  American  objection  stems  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Avery  is  black.  Mr. 
Avery  shares  that  suspicion  and  re¬ 
grets  it.  "I  thought  we  had  come  a  lot 
farther  than  that,"  he  said. 

Race  aside,  Mr.  Avery  comes  off  in 
the  film  embodying  old-fashioned 
American  virtues.  He  studies  hard, 
works  hard  and  cooks  dinner  occa¬ 
sionally  for  a  retarded  woman  next 
door.  He  directs  the  children’s  choir 
at  his  church.  His  life  is  not  nearly  as 


glamorous  as  that  of  the  Soviet  ath¬ 
letic  champion.  But  it  is  a  lot  more 
realistic  and  hopeful.  How  many 
young  Russians  can  change  their 
lives  as  Mr.  Avery  is  doing,  even  with 
struggle  and  sacrifice? 


Blackened  Zucchini 

Not  having  tasted  blackened  red- 
fish,  golden  caviar,  blue  commeaJ, 
jicama,  Chinese  pear  and  the  liver 
from  a  moulard  duck  isn’t  simply  a 
matter  of  not  knowing  what  you’re 
missing.  It  also  means  not  knowing 
where  it’s  at.  That’s  because  fashion 
today  is  less  a  matter  of  bow  you  look 
than  what  you  eat. 

Fashion  thus  poses  as  much  of  a 
threat  to  the  eaten  as  to  the  worn.  The 
passion  for  egret  feathers,  beaver 
skins  and  alligator  hides  almost 
wiped  out  their  suppliers.  Now  the 
same  fate  may  be  in  store  for  the  red- 
fish,  the  source  of  all  those  inciner¬ 
ated  fillets.  Game  fishermen  mourn 
the  disappearance  of  a  good  fighter; 
conservationists  wail;  restaurateurs 
look  hopefully  toward  red  snapper. 

But  why  not  red  hake,  squid  or 
mackerel?  Putting  them  on  the  menu 
would  would  do  a  big  favor  for  New 
England  fisherfolk  up  to  their  hips  in 
those  catches.  Or,  to  leap  from  one 
kingdom  to  another,  what  about  zuc- . 
chiiii?  in  another  six  months,  zuc¬ 
chini  will  once  more  .conquer  the 
world,  and  it’s  a  vegetable  that  takes 
very  well  to  the  treatment  normally 


accorded  redfish  fillets — melted  but¬ 
ter,  salt,  pepper,  paprika  and  garlic. 
Nor  would  it,  for  some  palates  any¬ 
way,  suffer  from  being  burned  to  a 
crisp. 

Blackened  zucchini!  The  next  dish. 
The  in  dish.  The  dish  for  which  the 
main  ingredient  is  absolutely,  de¬ 
plorably,  distressingly  abundant. 


Improbable  Cause 

The  Justice  Department  is  ponder¬ 
ing  ways  to  protect  police  from  what 
it  regards  as  undue  interference  with 
their  work,  notably  the  Miranda  rule 
that  requires  suspects  to  be  informed 
of  their  rights  before  questioning.  The 
assumption  seems  to  be  a  need  to,  as 
the  bumper  sticker  puts  it.  Support 
Your  Local  Police. 

The  trouble  is  that  sometimes  local 
police  need  more  than  support.  Often 
enough,  they,  and  (be  public,  need  the 
protection  of  rules  that  keep  careless 
or  reckless  officers  within  the  bounds . 
of  professionalism  and  good  sense. 

Yes,  cases  are  now  and  then  lost  be¬ 
cause  police  fudge,  or  fracture,  the 
rules.  But  anyone  who  doubts  the 
need  for  rules  can  usefully  refer  to  a 
report  this  week  from  Lake  County, 
Indiana.  The  prosecutor  there  has 
reopened  a  case,  closed  by  the  police, 
which  involved  the  death  of  James 
Cooley,  52.  The  police  concluded,  over 
the  coroner’s  objections,  that  he  had 
killed  himself — by  smashing  himself 
on  the  head  with  a  hammer  32  times. 


To  the  Editor: 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesneris  Jan.  3  Op- 
Ed  article,  “Setting  the  Moratorium 
Record  Straight,”  is  wrong  in  fact 
and  conclusion. 

Dr.  Wiesner  claims  that  it  was 
President  Eisenhower  who  canceled 
the  1958-62  moratorium  on  nuclear 
testing.  The  facts  are  quite  otherwise. 
President  Eisenhower's  Dec.  31, 1958, 
statement  constituted  a  declaration 
of  “relieved  obligation,”  not  a  breach 
of  the  U.S.  moratorium,  for  despite 
the  statement,  the  U.S.  did  not  re¬ 
sume  testing. 

Furthermore,  it  was  not  the  first 
such  statement.  Dr.  Wiesner  is  ap¬ 
parently  unaware  that,  because  the 
Russians  continued  testing  in  1958 
after  com p rehens i ve-test-ban  negoti¬ 
ations  began.  President  Eisenhower 
announced  on  Nov.  7, 1958,  more  than 
a.year  earlier,  that  "the  U.S.  was  re¬ 
lieved  of  any  obligation  to  continue  its 
one-year  ban ...  but ...  the  voluntary 


suspension  would  be  continued  for  the 
time  befog.”  Neither  the  U.S.  nor  the 
Soviet  Union  asserteefthen  or  after 
that,  this  declaration  constituted  a 
"breach”  of  the  moratorium. 

Dr.  Wiesrter’s  clainrfhat  President 
.Eisenhower’s  subsequent  1959  state¬ 
ment  was  a  cancellation  of  the  U-S. 
'  moratorium  is  simply  wrong.  Eisen¬ 
hower’s.  1359  announcement  was, 
taken  in  Its  totality,  an  extension  of 
the  -  unilateral  U.S.,  moratorium 
through  another  year,  undertaken  to 
encourage  the  Geneva  negotiations; 
it  was,  most  certainly,  not  a  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  that  moratorium. 

A  brief  history,  of  the  J958t61  mora¬ 
torium  is:  On  March  31, 1958,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Soviet  "abolished”  nuclear 
tests  in  the  Soviet  Union;  but  the  Rus¬ 
sians  set  off  at  least  14  nuclear  explo¬ 
sives  between  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  28, 
1958,  and  were  showing  no  signs  of 
stopping  as  the  scheduled  opening  of 
the  test-ban  talks  approached.  Presi¬ 


dent  Eisenhower  stated*  "Neverife- 
less,  the  u.s.  is  still  expecting,  wy 
Soviet  Union  to  begin  test-ban  negoti¬ 
ations  starting  Oct.  31  {1958}  :  y  ?*** 
unless  the  Soviet  Unfra  homy  for- 
ther  tests  after  negotiations,  have 
begun,  the  U.S.  remains  prepared  to. 
withhold  further  testing  . .  -  tor  a 


Space  Station  Is  a  Step  Into  the  Beyond 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  Jan.  7  editorial  "Adrift  in 
Space’.’  gave  high  praise  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
.istrat ion’s  unmanned  exploration  of 
the  solar  system  and  was  critical  of 
manned  programs,  in  particular  the 
proposed  space  station.  However,  the 
manned  and  unmanned  parts  of  the 
civilian  space  program  should  not  be 
considered  separately;  they  have 
been  related  and  should  continue  to 
be.  Further,  the  NASA  programs 
should  be  viewed  as  a  continuum  fo¬ 
cused  on  several  very  long-term 
goals.  In  my  view,  these  are: 

•  Search  for  other  life  and  intelli¬ 
gence. 

•  Search  for  other  inhabitable 
planets. 

•  Understanding  the  universe. 

Progress  toward  these  goals  must 

obviously  be  modulated  to  fit  current 
budget  constraints,  but  the-  funda¬ 
mental  direction  should  not  be  sutv 
ject  to  the  annual  budget  debate. 

The  act  of  Congress  that  established 
an  open,  civil  space  program  was  a 
stroke  of  genius.  It  provided  this  coun¬ 
try  a  level  of  technological  prestige — 
riot  fully  appreciated  by  blasd  Amer¬ 
icans — that  has  had  great  impact  and 
enduring  significance  overseas.  The 
NASA  programs  to  date  have  been  a 
remarkable  stimulant  for  scientific 
and  engineering  progress  as  well  as  to 
education  in  technical  fields.  Space 
has  become  a  modern  frontier  and 


Anders  Wemgren 


a  window  to  the  human  imagination. 

In  sum,  the  NASA  programs,  both 
manned  and  unmanned,  have  been 
remarkably  successful  and  have 
clearly  established  this  country  as  a 
technological  leader  —  a  position  of 
considerable  advantage.  NASA's  fu¬ 
ture  programs  should  integrate  both 
manned  and  unmanned  efforts  in  a 
mutually  supportive  manner.  When 
viewed  in  this  light,  the  space  station 
becomes  a  significant  step  in  a 
longer-term  program  rather  than  an 
end  in  itself.  Joseph  G.  Gavin  Jr. 

Senior  Management  Consultant 
Grumman  Corporation 
Bethpage,  L.I.,  Jan.  10, 1986 


of  the  negotiations.'  .  '  • 

The  Soviet  Union  immediately  wed 
two  more  shots  after  the  negfttiatlflBS 
began  (on  Nov.  I  and  NOv.  3,  lftB), 
prompting  Eisenhower's  statement 
of  Nov,  7,  1958.  -  - 

It  was  the  Russians  wfoy  fa 
broke  the  moratorium  fay  resumfo® : 
testing  —  on  Sept.  1, 1961.  Dr.  We* 
neris  failure  to  distinguish  between 
U.S.  ‘'statements”  and  Soviet  "ac¬ 
tion”  constltutesan  egregious  error.  : 

Furthermore,  it  was  President 
Kennedy,  not  President  Reagan,  whO 
charged  the  Soviet  Union,  with-break¬ 
ing  the  moratorium.  Kermedjyfaadfo- 
herited  the  test-ban  negotiations 
when  he  took  office  and  had  striren  to 
make  them  a  success:  hence,  be  was 
particularly  outraged  at  the  sudden, 
unprovoked  onset  of  Soviet  testing.  ■' 

Kennedy  addressed  the  nation,  on 
March  Z,  1962:  "...  on  September 
first  of  last  year,  while  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.K.  were  negotiating  in  good  faith  at 
Geneva,  the  Soviet  Union  callously 
broke  its  moratorium  with  a  two- 
month  series  of  tests . . .  Preparations 
for  these  tests  had  been  secretly  under 
way  for  many  months”  (Public 
Papers  of  the  President,  Item  71). 

Also  incorrect  is  Dr.  Wiesner’s  im¬ 
plication  that  the  U.S.  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  failure  of  the  test-ban  negotia- . 
tions.  On  Sept.  25,  1961,  President 
Kennedy’s  Secretary  of  State.  Dean .. 
Rusk,  reported  to  him:  "Today,  after 
340  meetings  ...  the  conference  has 
not  produced  an  agreement.  Soviet 
responsibility  for  this  lack  of  agree¬ 
ment  is  clear  and  unmistakable'’ 
(State  Department  publication  7258). 

It  is  possible,  but  Hard  to  believe, 
that  Dr.  Wiesner  is  ignorant  of  what . 
happened  during  the  moratorium 
and  also  unaware  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  assessment  of  Soviet  respon¬ 
sibility  for  breaking  the  moratorium 
and  for  the  failure  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions..  .  Robert  K.  Squire 

Arlington,  Va.,  Jan.  8, 1986 
The  writer  served  as  special  adviser 
to  the  Defense  Department's  and 
Energy  Department's  Offices  of  In¬ 
ternational  Security  Affairs  in  the 
Carter  Administration  and  was  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  ambassador,  IMS.  delega¬ 
tion:  for  comprekensive-test-ban  ne¬ 
gotiations,  at  Geneva  in  1980. 


Chinese  Film  Making  -CajaiLg  for  Elderly  KigTakes  on-the-job  Time 


/  To  the  Editor: 

A  UP1  Peking  report  on  film  mak- 
.VThg-M-®1*3  C‘Around  the  World,” 
Jan.  13)  nas'=coa£used  two  Hvis.  Hu 
Qiaorhu,  73,  is  the '  H trwfio '  initiated 
the  short-lived  anti-spi  ritual-pollution 
campaign  a  few  years  ago  with  Deng 
Lijiui,  then  propaganda  chief. 

The  Mr.  Hu  who  is  57  years  old  and 
is  "considered  a  seniqr  protfegfi  of  the 
Chinese  leader,  Deng  Xiaoping”  is- 
Hu  Qili.  He  is  being  groomed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  yet  another  Hu  —  Hu  Yaobang, 
Communist  Party  general  secretary. 

Hu  Qili  has  recently  been  promoted 
to  the  seven-member  standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Politburo.  He  gave  a 
speech  on  artistic  freedom  a  year  ago 
at  the  Chinese  Writers  Congress. 

Whichever  Hu  made  the  comment 
quoted,  it  seems  aimed  at  a  trend  to¬ 
ward  rampant,  unchecked  produc¬ 
tion.  such  as  the  voluminous  publica¬ 
tion  of  sexy  fiction,  martial-arts 
’  novels  and  "yellow”  tabloids,  which 
severely  affect  school-book  publish¬ 
ing  in  light  of  the  paper  shortage. 

Last  fall,  I  was  invited  to  visit  the 
Shanghai  film  studio  and  noticed  a 
tendency  toward  soap-opera-type 
films  to  meet  popular  demand.  Mr. 
Hu's  words  seem  a  warning  to  pre¬ 
vent  film  making  from  going  wild  as 
publishing  has.  Timothy  Tung 
New  York.  Jan.  13.  1986 


1  ^Rwrreport  on  a  Travelers  Corpora- J 
tion  study  that  found  full-time  office 
employees  spend  significant  amounts 
of  non  work  time  caring  for  elderly 
relatives  and  friends  (Style  page,  Jan. 
6). did  not,  however,  deal  with  an  issue 
of  even  more  concern  to  corporate  em¬ 
ployers:  the  amount  of  “on  the  job” 
time  employees  spend  as  care  givers 
for  their  elderly  loved  ones. 

Taking  care  of  elderly  relatives  and 
friends  involves  many  time-consum¬ 
ing  activities  that  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  only  during  normal  working 
hours.  Employees  must  locate  and 
confer  with  doctors  treating  myriad 
geriatric  problems.  They  must  ar-. 
range  for  private  insurance  policies 
and  secure  needed  home-health-care 
services.  In  cases  where  there  is  no  in¬ 
surance  or  money  to  pay  for  services 
and  care,  the  responsibility  of  apply¬ 
ing  for  Medicaid  assistance  also  falls 
on  the  full-time  employee  care-giver. 

Perhaps,  the  most  emotionally 
painful  and  time-consuming  responsi¬ 
bility  is  finding  decent  nursing  home 
care  for  a  hospitalized  loved  one  who 
is  too  ill  to  return  home.  This  fre¬ 
quently  involves  negotiating  with  hos¬ 
pital-discharge  personnel,  finding  an 
available  bed  in  a  good  nursing  home 
and  arranging  for  financing  of  care 
with  or  without  Medicaid  support. 

For  corporate  personnel  officers 


■  who  review  the  findings  of  the  Travel-, 
*  ers  study,  the  most  logical  and  hu¬ 
mane  response  would  be  to  develop 
educational  programs  designed  to  as¬ 
sist  employees  to  be  effective  care 
givers.  Jeffrey  Ambers 

Executive  Director 
Friends  and  Relatives 
of  the  Institutionalized  Aged 
New  York,  Jan.  14,  1986 

Tax-Exempt  Effect 

To  the  Editor: 

"The  Elephant  Under  Liloo's  Blan¬ 
ket”  (editorial,  Jan.  12)  notes  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  brads  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  die  Long  Island  Lighting  Company 
on  other  New  York  State  financing, 
but  fails  to  note  that  the  taxes  not  paid 
by  tax-exempt-brad  owners  have  to 
be  replaced  by  the  state. 

The  reduction  in  state  tax  collec¬ 
tions  has  to  be  made  up  some  way,  ei¬ 
ther  by  reduced  services  or  substitute 
taxes.  The  loss  of  Federal  revenue  is 
also  going  to  be  roade  up  by  increased 
charges  or  reduced  services. 

To  those  who  still -think  public 
power  is  so  wonderful  I  suggest  a , 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  contem¬ 
plation  of  a  power  system  run  tty  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  or  the  Post 
Office.  Sherwin  Rubin 

Washington,  Jan.  12,  1986 


Some  Things  a  Lieutenant  Governor  Can  Do  A  Friend  of  Drayton’s 


To  the  Editor: 

If,  as  Paul  Feiner,  a  Westchester 
County  legislator,  suggested  (letter, 
Dec.  27),  New  York  has  been  without 
a  lieutenant  governor  for  almost  a 
year  without  anyone  noticing,  the 
solution  should  be  to  give  the  lieuten¬ 
ant  governor  more  to  do.  Mr.  Feiner’s 
suggestion  that  the  office  be  abol¬ 
ished  Is  the  wrong  answer  to  the  right 
problem  —  how  to  make  the  lieuten¬ 
ant  governor  a  contributing  member 
of  state  government. 

One  of  the  most  important  issues 
facing  states  in  the  late  20th  century 
is  their  changing  relationship  with  the 
Federal  Govenunent.  States  are  sim¬ 
ply  being  asked  to  do  more  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  new  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hol lings  amendment  to  the  Budget 
Control  Act,  and  other  pressures  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget,  will 
cause  the  Federal  Government  to  re¬ 
duce  or  eliminate  participation  in 
many  programs.  Lieutenant  gover-  , 
nans  are  ideally  situated  to  take  the 
lead  on  important  projects.  Fm  not 
suggesting  that  every  time  the  gover¬ 
nor  wants  to  run  a  controversial  pro* 
posal  up  the  flagpole,  the  lieutenant 
governor  be  atop  the  pole  with  a  light¬ 
ning  rod.  But  a  lieutenant  governor 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer’s  name ,  address  . 
and  telephone  number .  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  ,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


can .  use  his  past  experiences  and 
present  access  to  state  leaders  to  add 
depth  and  reach  to  an  administration. 

Indiana  gives  its  lieutenant  gover¬ 
nor  plenty  of  responsibility.  By  law, 
the  Indiana  lieutenant  governor  di¬ 
rects  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  includes  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  agriculture  and  tourism.  A 
year  ago,  Governor  Orr  put  me  in 
charge  of  state  training  and  employ¬ 
ment-service  agencies. . 

Citizens  expect  many  and  varied 
things  from  their  state  governments. 
No  state  should  allow  itself  the  luxury 
of  a  lieutenant  governor  who  is  an  in¬ 
visible  man  (or  woman).  -Lieutenant 
governors  can  play  a  key,  if  second- 
.  ary,  role  in  the  leadership  of  their 
states.-  John  M.  Mutz 

Lieutenant  Governor,  State  of  Indiana 
Indianapolis,  Jan.  10, 1986 
The  writer  is  chairman  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Lieutenant  Governors. 


To  the  Editor: 

Morse  Johnson  asserts  (letter,  Jan. 
9)  that  "no  evidence”  corroborates 
that  Shakespeare:  and  the  poet  Mi¬ 
chael  Drayton  were  friends.  But  a 
note  in  the  diary  of  the  vicar  of  Strat¬ 
ford  states  that  Drayton,  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  drinking 
party  just  before  Shakespeare  died: 

And  these  Drayton  verses  show 
some  familiarity  with  Shakespeare: 

And  be  it  said  of  thee, 
Shakespeare,  thou  kadst  as  smooth 
a  comic  vein 

Fitting  the  sock,  and  in  thy  natural 
brain 

As  strong  a  conception,  and  as  clear 

a  rage . 

As  any  one  that  trafficked  with  the 
.  ^toge-  ■ 

Such  praise  for  the  author  of  "Ham¬ 
let”?  Theodore  Lasar 

New  York,  Jan.  12, 1386 
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A  Deal 


i  hailed  a  cab  In  Manhattan  the 
other  day.  It  was  across  the  street 
and  the  driver  nodded  and  blinked 
bis  lights  in  acknowledgment.  Then 
another  cab  came  along  on  my  side  of 
the  street  and  stopped  in  front  of  me.  I 
waved  him  on.  having  made  my  deal 
with  the  other  cabbie. 

Then  a  woman  in  a  mink  coat 
opened  the  door  of  the  cab  across  the 
street.  I  could  see  the  taxi  driver 
pointing  to  me,  explaining  that  I  had 
already  hailed  him,  but  the  lady  was 
adamant  and  the  rule  is  the  first  one 
In  the  cab  gets  it.  The  cabbie  looked  at 
roe  ami  shrugged.  leaving  roe  shiver¬ 
ing  in  the  wind  and  thinking  about  the 
sanctity  of  contracts. 

That  is  what  the  multibillion-dbltar 
hassle  among  Texaco  and  Getty  and 
Pennzoii  is  about,  in  all  the  hoo-hah 
about  insider  trading,  bankrupting 
appeal  bonds  and  Federal  vs.  state 
court  jurisdictions,  a  fascinating,  ■ 
everyday  ethical  issue  is  coming  to 
the  fore.- 

To  review  the  bids:  Pennzoii  made 
an  offer  to  buy  Getty.  Getty’s  board 
voted  to  accept  the  offer,  put  out  a  re¬ 
lease  saying  that  the  offer  had  been 
.  accepted  in  principle,  and  cham¬ 
pagne  was  broken  out  all  around. 

.  Then  Texaco  came  along  with  a' 
higher  offer  and  Getty  grabbed  that. 
Pennzoii  sued,  saying  it  had  a  firm  • 
deal  even  if  the  contracts  were  not 
signed,  and  a  Texas  jury  agreed; 
Texaco  was  then  ordered  to  pay 
Pennzoii  so  many  billions  in  damages 
that  the  company  would  be  ruined.  A 
Federal  judge  has  intervened,  and 
appeals  may  take  this  company-bust¬ 
ing  penalty  to  Lhe  Supreme  Court. 

I  think  the  local  judge  and  jury 
blew  their  caps  in  deciding,  in  effect, 
to  execute  the  corporate  defendant 
for  a  first  offense  on  a  misdemeanor; 
the  amount  of  damages  is  way  out  of 
whack  (Draco  lives). 

But  the  jury  delivered  corporate' 
America  a  message  that  no  wheeler- 
dealer  should  forget:  terms  like 
"honor”  and  "integrity"  and  sayings 
like  “A  man’s  word  is  his  bond”  can 
rise  up  and  clobber  technical  legal  de¬ 
fenses. 

The  issue:  Do  you  have  a  contract 
when  you  do  not  yet  have  signatures 
on  the  dotted  line?  Can  an  agreement 


Texaco 
getsari 
expensive 
lesson 
in  ethics 


be  said  to  be  “sealed"  with  a  hand¬ 
shake,  before  it  has  been  signed  and 
delivered? 

Apparently  so,  which  is  as  it  should 
be.  If  you  say  to  someone,  4TI1  pay 
you  $5,000  for  your  car"  and  he  as¬ 
sures  you  ,4It*s  a  deal,”  he  should  not 
then  be  able  to  go  off  and  sell  it  to 
somebody  else  for  $6,000. 

The  business  of  drawing  up  the 
papers  _  lawyering,  “making  it  all 
legal"  _  usefully  codifies  the  agree¬ 
ment,  reminds  you  that  the  car  comes 
without  a  rumble  seat,  and  puts  in  the 
what-ifs  that  avert  or  resolve  prob¬ 
lems  later.  But  that  refinement  of  the 
agreement  “in  principle”  should  not 
be  a  device  to  allow  the  seller  time  to 
see  if  he  can  get  a  better  deal  else¬ 
where,  or  the  buyer  to  look  around  to 
find  the  same  car  'or  less. 

It  gets  down  to  a  question  of  trust.  If 

we  descend  to  a  society  that  accepts 

sharp  practice  as  the  norm’,  then 
every  contract  will  have  to  be  in  writ-  - 
ing.  When  every  verbal  agreement  is 
suspect,  not  only  does  honor  become 
laughable  and  ethics  erode,  but  capi¬ 
talism  becomes  far  less  efficient.  (I 
can  sell  this  either  way.) 

Imagine  a  Wall  Street  that  requires 
the  Texaco  standard  of  "it  ain’t  over 
till  it’s  signed":  how  could  you  buy 
stock  by  telephone?  Think  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  orders  concluded  when  a 
businessman  says  "donei"  or  “okay, 
send  it’’;  must  this  require  the  time 
for  signatures  and  authorizations  in 
triplicate?  Trust  is  the  lubricant  of 
enterprise;  without  it,  most  busi¬ 
nesses  would  grind  to  ahalt- 

In  a  Texas  courtroom,  12.  simplis¬ 
tic,  vindictive,  normal  souls  said 
‘That  ain’t  right,  hang  him  —  that’ll 
set  an  example  to  slick  lawyers 
everywhere.”  Let  us  hope  the  appeals 
process  rectifies  the  excessive 
iward;  at  the  same  time,  let  all  the 
junk-bond  junkies  and  I-had-my-fm- 
lere-crossed  managers  beware  of 
Idling  ethical  standards  short. 

This  episode  might  also  ^strike  a 

Frisson  of  useful  terror  in  riie  hard 

teartland  of  pettifoggery.  I  have  done 
to  computation  myself,  ?nd _  long 
livision  was  never  my  strong  suit,  but 
counting  the  graduating  cl** 

«f  t<«5  —  there  exists  one  American 
Lwyer-  for  every  .362  Americans, 
Site  there  practices  one  Japanese 
awwr  Sr  wery  10.150  Japanese- 
nnp  reason  Japan,  Inc.  is  dob- 
•ering  us ;  protectionism  should  start 
?S£jl£  of  our  feckless  lactones 

VSSfcontinue  to  trust  my  car  to 
-heMafl  Who  Wears  the  Star.  I  vnll 
■***  his  bosses  learn  tb.be 

^iJSrthv  if  their  word  becomes 
rustwoithy*  «  deals  are 

SSSSTass- 

ot  —  -  .■  Q 

Taxi! 


By  Rita  E.  Hauser 

*^te?riy  a  year  has 

.  ;|  passed  since  King  Hus- 

I  I  sein  of,  Jordan  and 

I  Palestine  Liberation 

I  ^1  Organization  leader 

w  Yasir  Arafat  reached 

agreement  on  a  common  approach  to 
peace  with  Israel,  with  little.concrete 
results  to.  be  seen.  Indeed,  events  of 
the  last  months  Indicate  that  their 
precarious  entente  has  all  but  col¬ 
lapsed.  And  the  prospects  for  another 
military  engagement  between.  Israel 
and  its  adversaries  have  increased 
sharply  as  a  new  political  alignment 
takes  hold .  in  the 
Middle  East  . 

What  can  the 
United  States  do  to  it  jr  '■  t_ 
help ?  It: would  be  iViclKe  H 
foolish  for  us  to  , 

think  that  there  Clear  10 
are  easy  answers  T  T 
-  or  that  we  hold  HllSSeill 
the-  key  in  oiir  •  ■  ,  ' 
hands.  But;  we  fhpf  HP 
must  do  what  we 
can  to  save  the  cfinulH 
flagging  peace  oJlUUIVI- 

process  by  making  m  QLp  ~ 
clear  to'-  Jordan  LAlcUVC  a 

FSS!  K  move  toward 

move  ■  toward.  . 

p«»»-  -  peace 

.  The  shifting  of--'  •  i •  ; 

strategic  interests.  — — 
began  with  1st  7  * 
rad's  decision  to  -  • 

withdraw  -  from  its  ill-fated  war  in 
Lebanon.  As  Israel  pulled -out  in 
stag^,  Syria,  led  by  a  cunning  and 
exceptionally  skilled  leader,-  Presi¬ 
dent  Hafez  al-Assad,  moved  to  com¬ 
plete  ife  domination,  of  the  Lebanese. 

Step  by  step,  Syria  has  taken  control 
of  the  various  murderous  Lebanese 
factions.  .Christian  leaders  still  resist 
the  cease-fire  engineered  in  Damas¬ 
cus  early  this  month.  They  may  also 
balk  at  sharing  power  in  the  cabinet 
with  the  Moslems,  and1  the  Druse.'  Yet 
there  Is  little  doubt  that  President 
Assad  will  eventually  1  impose  his 
peace  and  finistrihe  Syrianization  of 
Lebanon. 

RltaE:  Hauser,  cm  international  law- 
ver.  writes  frequently  en  the  Middle 
East  0  - 


President  Assad  has  made  dear  his 
disdain  for  Yasir  Arafat  and  his  in¬ 
tense  opposition  ,  to  the  Hussein- Ara¬ 
fat  entente.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  recent  acts  of  terrorism  in  the 
Middle  East  add  Europe  were  sanc¬ 
tioned  if  not  instigated  ty  Syria, 
backed  byia  cooperative  Libya,  and 
that  they  were  part  of  a  campaign  to 
discredit  Mrl  Arafat  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Arafat  too  has  had  recourse  to  terror 
in  an  effort  to  maintain  control  of  his 
forces.  This,  together  with  his  inabil¬ 
ity  to  keep  his  part  of  the  bargain  with 
King  Hussein,  has  severely  under¬ 
mined  his.  credibility. 

Frequent  Jordanian  contacts  with 
Israel,  both  direct  and  indirect,  have 
not  -  produced  a 

j - — -  concrete  promise 

by  Israel  to  relin¬ 
quish  its  control  of 
the  West  Bank... 
Prime  Minister 
Shimon  Peres 
could  offer  Jordan 
only  his  good  in¬ 
tentions,  as  he 
pleaded  for  time 
to  strengthen .  his 
political  position 
at  home.  He  is,  in 
the  meantime, 
looking  to  Jordan  - 
-m- .  .for  some  sraallin- 
fcLTU.  -  dication  of  a  will¬ 

ingness  to  negoti¬ 
ate  directly  with 
•  •  .  Jerusalem. 

^  Mr^  Peres  is  ' 

under  •  .  intense 
pressure  from  the 
inner  circle  of  his  own  Labor-  Party  to 
resist  the  rotation  of  power,  to  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  of 
the  Likud  opposition,  scheduled  to 
occur  in  October  unless  the  Govern¬ 
ment  falls  before  that  time.  And  cer¬ 
tainly,  if  the  coalition  did  fall,  precipi¬ 
tating  early  elections,  a  conciliatory 
sign  from  Jordan  would  make  it 
easier  for  Mr.Peres  to  run  on  a  peace 
plank. 

The  trouble  is  that  King  Hussein 
has  clearly  begun  to  search  for  other 
ways  to  deal  with  the  Palestinian  di¬ 
lemma. 

With  his  options  narrowing,  he  took 
an  uncharacteristic  gamble  and  de¬ 
cided,  sometime  in  August,  to  move 
toward  the  Syrian  orbit.  Turning  his 


back  on  a  decade  of  bitter  mistrust  gait 
and  intrigue,  King  Hussein  met  early  pow 
this  month  in  Damascus  with  Presi-  site 
dent  Assad.  ever 

According  to  unofficial,  reports  of  men 
their  meeting.  King  Hussein  de-  reco 
murred  to  Syria's  demand  that  Mr.  und< 
Arafat  and  his  people  be  excluded  ever 
from  any  Palestinian-Jordanian  dele-  govc 
gation  that  might  negotiate  with  Is-  dent 
rael.  But  King  Hussein  was  not  yet  in  \t 
willing  to  accept  Syria's  wish  to  move  Ti¬ 
the  peace  process  to  an  Internationa!  Arm 
conference  —  something  that  Syria  this 
could  easily  do  if  the  proposed  Israeli-  Tli 
Jordanian  working  group  were  un-  cuse 
able  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  orw 
many  issues  that  it  would  face.  port. 

King  Hussein  is 

aDDarantfv  seek-  - 

ing  assurances 
from  Syria  that  a  r,  - 
continued  stale-  It  IS 
mate  with  Israel  .  , 

on  Palestinian  CSSCntiai 
issues  would  not 

SsrETJSE  that  toe 

ist  attacks  within  k-i’rtcrrlnm 
and  outside  Jor-  isail&UUilA 
dan.  Syria’s  en-  -fi¬ 
nanced  military 
position,  including 

the  SAM-6  and  HO  tUluier 
SAM-8  ground-to-  .  p  •  j 

air  missiles  it  has  lfl.tO  oVTlcL  S 
moved  in  and  out  1  . 
of  Lebanon,  and  Orbit 
the  consequent 
heightening  of  ten- 
sions  with  Israel, 
lias  hardly  es¬ 
caped  his  notice.  It  certainly  suits  gress 
President  Assad’s  plans  to  draw  Jor-  adva 
dan  into  a  tacit  alliance  —  a  pact  that  he  si 
would  take  on  even  greater  signifi-  But  t 
cance  if  Israel  were  engaged  in  a  vince 
military  struggle.  the  . 

Another  round  of  war  between  Is-  volve 
rael  and  Syria  cannot  be  ruled  out  in  for  r< 
the  near  future.  gin. ! 

From  Syria’s  point  of  view,  a  short  is  a  r 
military  engagement  —  it  would  tion- 

probably  be  halted  by  joint  American  other 
and  Soviet  diplomacy  —  could  bring  Tlx 
Israel  to  the  bargaining  table.  It  encoi 
might  also  permit  Syria  to  recover  facet 
the  Golan  Heights,  just  as  Egypt  re-  ciselj 
gained  the  Sinai  following  the  Yom  possil 

Kjppur  war.  be  rif 

Israeli  strategists  have  a  high  re-  militi 


gard  for  Syria's  increased  military 
power,  which  is  backed  by  Soviet  mis¬ 
sile  batteries.  Any  engagement,  how¬ 
ever  short,  would  be  very  costly  in 
men  and  material.  And  Israel's 
recognition  of  this  could  prompt  it  to 
undertake  a  pre-emptive  attack  — 
even  more  likely  under  a  Likud-led 
government  —  particularly  if  Presi¬ 
dent  Assad  were  to  overplay  his  hand 
in  the  months  ahead. 

There  Is  little  scope  for  effective 
American  diplomacy  .in  the  face  of 
this  new  alignment. 

The  United  States’  energies  are  fo¬ 
cused  on  combatting  terrorism,  with 
or  without  strong  West  European  sup¬ 
port.  This  is  an  important  effort,  but 
we  should  not  lose 

— -  sight  of  the 

broader  picture. 

it  is  essentia] 
that  Jordan  not 
slip  further  into 
Syria's  orbit.  We 
must  continue  to 
urge  Jordan  to  put 
together  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  Palestin¬ 
ian-Jordanian  ne¬ 
gotiating  team  to 
meet  directly  with 
Israel.  And  we 
I  must  press  for  ac- 

7  tion  soon,  while 

3.  S  Shimon  Peres  re¬ 

mains  at  the  helm 
in  Israel. 

What  tools  do  we 
tmmmmm  have.at  our  dispos¬ 

al?  Nothing  ex¬ 
traordinary.  Con¬ 
gress  has  already  decided  to  withhold 
advanced  aircraft  from  Hussein  until 
he  shows  a  clearer  sign  of  interest. 
But  the  King  stilt  needs  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  mean  business  —  that 
the  Administration  is  actively  in¬ 
volved  and  would  continue  to  press 
for  results  if  negotiations  were  to  be¬ 
gin.  He  must  be  reassured  that  there 
is  a  real  alternative  to  the  Syrian  op¬ 
tion  —  something  more  than  just  an¬ 
other  round  of  inconclusive  talks. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to 
encourage  negotiations  even  in  the 
face  of  terrorist  attacks  intended  pre¬ 
cisely  to  preclude  such  talks.  If  this 
possibility  fails,  the  area  will  again 
be  ripe  for  another  bloody  and  brutal 
militaryclash.  □ 
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Why  Sell  RCA  at  All? 


By  Lester  Bernstein 


:  TP'hen  I  was  an 

JR  M  RCA  vice 
#  president  only 
m-  #  m  #.  a  decade  ago, 

.  m#  m#  the  ;  lawyers 
■  yg '  •  •  w  wouldn’t  even 

jet  us  use  the  term  "synergy”  in  pur 
ads  about  the  company’s  varied 
operations.  The  worf  was  supposed  to 
be  catnip  to  the  tigers  in  the  Justice 
Department ’s  Antitrust  Division.  The 
lawyers  even  shrank  from  a  proposal 
tbat  the  annual  re¬ 
port  carry  a  map.  ;  . 

showing1  the-  mmmmmmmm 
worldwide  scale  of  _  ,  1 

RCA's  activities  '  AAmISl  S  fiTOOCl 
—  “Not  the  octo-.  V  V  ^  0  6^ 

pus  map!’’  ffir  G-E 

Amid  today’s  NJ  *iJ* 

rage  for  corporate 
takeovers,  qualms  .  .  U.UC011  v 
over  imagmed  an-  i.  _ 

titrost  violations  SCeiH  IO  DC 

rtaced  Relight  what’S  gOOd 

in  Teal  ones.1  RCA: 

is- .  disappearing  {qj* 

within  the  tenta-  r .  • 

the  country 

tion,  and'  those  . 

Who'  up.  the  — ^ 

$6J8  billion  ttdte-  ....  .. 

over  assure  us.  in  effect,  that  what  s 
good  far  G.E.  is  good  for  the  country.' 

•One  RCA  director  wbo  appnived  the 
deal  was  William-  French  Smith  who, 
as  recent  Attorney  General,,  ought  to 
known  won’t  disturb  the  pussycats  in 

toe  Antitrust -Division.  '  -  . 

Nor  is  it  likely  to  bother  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  that 
G-E.,  the  prospective  new  holder  of 

Lester  Bernstein,  formerly  editor  of 
Newsweek,  -served  as  RCA's  vice 

president  for  corporate  communica¬ 
tions  18(73-1998*  -  ■ 


NBC's  broadcasting  licenses,  de¬ 
frauded  toe  Government  on  a  defense 
contract  from  1980  to  1983  and  paid 
’  the  maximum  fine  of  $1  million. 
Under  the  law,  good  character  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  required  of  licensees. 

But  G.E.,  now  a  mere  $28  billion 
company,  is  rather  speciaL  After  toe 
company  pleaded  guilty  to  criminal 
fraud,  the  Government  suspended  it 
from  bidding  on  any  new’  defense 
business.  The  suspension  could  have 
lasted  tip  to  three  years  under  the 
law;  it  was  lifted  after  three  weeks.  A 
Pentagon  official  explained  that  the 
Government '  was 
too  dependent  on 

-  G.E.  for  too  many 

of  its'  needs  not  to 
oyvwI  add  new  contracts 

to  toe  company’s 
$4.5  billion  a  year 
'In  Government 
business.  That’s 
.  how  much  clout 

^  6^.  had  even  be- 

1  fore  it  was  to  be- 
.  ''  come'  what  its 

rOOd  chairman.  John 

*  Welch,  foresees  as 

“one  dynamite 
n  .  company.” 

lf«~rr  .Yet  no  issue 

LLxjf  seems  to  be  made 

^ of  whether  there 

- r - '  should  be  limits  to 

the  engorgement 
of  power.  Instead,  looking  at  the  box 
score  in  this  latest  corporate  game, 
we  argue  whether  RCA  isn’t  worth 
more  than  the  $66^0  a  share  G.E.  has 
offered.  (I  believe  it  is.  In  any  event, 
after  G.E.  collects  toe  $1  billion  in 
cash  and  liquid  assets  now  In  the  RCA 
till,  the  effective  cost  of  its  purchase, 
as  i  figure  it,  goes  down  to  about  $56  a 
share). 

Almost  no  one  —  except  those  who 
work  or  worked  for  RCA  —  asks  the 
question  that' haunts  me:rWhy  sell 
RCA  at  aJU?  In  his  four  years  as  chair¬ 
man,  Thornton  -R.  Bradshaw  did  a 


phenomenal  job  of  turning  the  com¬ 
pany  around.  Sales  and  profit  rose  to 
all-time  highs  in  1984  and  kept  rising 
last  year.  In  March,  Brad  —  as  his 
friends  and  colleagues  call  him  — 
turned  over  his  role  as  chief  executive 
officer  to  Robert  R.  Frederick,  the 
president  he  had  hired  from  G.  E. ,  and 
planned  to  phase  himself  into  a  con¬ 
sultancy  this  year  at.  the  age  of  68. 

“Clearly,”  both  men  wrote  in  a 
joint  statement  in  a  quarterly  report 
last  July,  "RCA's  financial  condition 
is  exceptionally  strong.  This  strength 
greatly  enhances  the  company’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  meet  the 

challenges  of  the  _ 

future  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the 

that  A  S10  billion 

iLISlSS  company  at 

even  as  toe  RCA  <4.1  _  _  c 

board  weighed  tllC  JDCclk.  OT 

G.E.’s  request  for  • .  r  _ j 

negotiations.  He  ItS  1017X11 
voted  no,  arguing  .  -  ,  .  ' 

that  rca's  mde-  can  t  hack  it 

pendence  would 

serve  its  share-  i-n  thf* 

holders  better.  Ul  U1C 

But  Mr.  Bradshaw  ftPQri  OTT1 
carried  the  issue,  CVAJllUUiy . 

and  later  led  the 

board  to  its  unani-  - 

mous  approval  of 

the  takeover.  The  reason  for  the  deal, 
the  RCA  announcement  said,  was  “to 
generate  the  critical  mass  essentia! 
to  continued  leadership  in  a  global 
economy." 

Mr.  Bradshaw  elaborated  to  an  in¬ 
terviewer:  "The  one  thing  that  has 
been  keeping  me  awake  at  night  is, 
does  RCA  have  sufficient  financial 
strength  to  carry  out  what  it  has  to 
cany  out?” 

It  is  hard  to  accept  that  a  $10  billion 
company  at  the  peak  of  its  form  simply 
can't  hack  it  in  a  global  economy.  For 
one  thing,  RCA's  most  lucrative  opera¬ 


tions.  such  as  NBC  and  Government 
business,  have  no  foreign  competitors. 
For  another,  RCA's  failures  have  not 
resulted  from  any  lack  of  vast  sums  or 
the  willingness  to  risk  them.  The 
Videodisc  soaked  up  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars;  it  was  simply  the 
wrong  product  for  Lhe  market.  Before 
the  VCR  came  out  of  Japan,  RCA  and 
Bell  &  Howell  collaborated  vigorously 
for  years  to  build  one;  they  just  could¬ 
n’t  get  it  right  at  a  price  acceptable  to 
consumers.  (G.E.  didn't  make  one  ei¬ 
ther,  and  its  effort  to  enter  the  main¬ 
frame  computer  industry  was  as  ab¬ 
ject  a  failure  as 
RCA's). 

g  RCA  has  been 

through  the  mill  of 

ill  inn  changing  corpo- 

LU1UU  rate  styles.  For 

j  years  the  buzzword 

I J  Clt  was  “diversifica- 

t  tion,”  and  the  com- 

£  OI  pany  acquired  such 

firms  as  Hertz, 
Banquet  Foods  and 
.  '  ■  CIT  to  spread  risk 

■*1 r  |+  and  grow  cash. 

Then  the  vogue  be¬ 
came  a  return  to 
“core  businesses,” 
rT  and  the  acquisi- 

•  tions  .were  sold. 

Both  strategies 

-  were  eagerly 

4  promoted  by  in¬ 
vestment  bankers  such  as  Lazard 
Fibres  who  pocketed  multimillion  dol¬ 
lar  fees  coming  and  going  —  and  who 
will  profit  again  from  promoting 
RCA's  self-divestment. 

Now  the  chic  wisdom  is  that  only  a 
corporate  colossus  far  larger  than 
RCA  can  prevail  in  international 
markets.  I  wish  Mr.  Bradshaw  had 
left  his  successors  toe  option  to  try  to 
make  it  on  their  .own.  On  Feb.  13, 
when  RCA  shareholders  meet  to  vote 
on  toe  takeover  deal,  1  expect  man¬ 
agement  to  hold  most  of  the  proxies 
as  always,  but  f  plan  to  vote  no.  d 


Reagan 

At 

75 


Washington 

As  he  enters  the  sixth  year  of  his 
Presidency  and  the  76th  year  of 
his  life,  Ronald  Reagan  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  happiest  politician  in 
Washington.  And  no  wonder. 

George  Gallup,  who  measures  hap¬ 
piness,  among  other  things,  tells  him 
that  63  percent  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  think  he’s  doing  a  good  job,  and 
that  not  even  President  Eisenhower 
was  as  popular  after  five  years  in  the 
Oval  Office. 

The  doctors  tell  him  not  to  worry 
about  last  year's  cancer  scare,  and 
the  Russians,  on  the’eve  of  his  birth¬ 
day,  have  suggested  that  maybe  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  could  work  out 
a  deal  to  rid  the  world  of  atomic 
weapons  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  President’s  reaction  was  inter¬ 
esting.  Some  of  his  advisers  thought  it 
was  a  trap,  but  toe  President  took  a 
different  view.  “It’s  just  about  the 
first  time,”  he  said,  not  quite  accu¬ 
rately,  “that  anyone  has  proposed  ac¬ 
tually  eliminating  nuclear  weapons 
. . .  We're  very  grateful  for  this  offer. 
We're  studying  it  with  great  care." 

His  use  of  the  word  '‘grateful”  trou¬ 
bled  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  but 
it's  clear  that  Ronald  Reagan  is  no 
longer  the  prisoner  of  his  militant 
rhetoric  of  the  past  or  of  his  advisers, 
but  Is  being  very  cautious  and  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  about  his  role  in  the  last 
act  of  his  Administration. 

Of  course  you  can  never  tel!  from 
month  to  month  where  he's  going,  but 
lately  he  has  been  emerging  not  as 
“the  Great  Communicator”  of  do¬ 
mestic  and  military  policies,  but  as 
toe  reluctant  compromiser  with  the 
Congress,  the  allies  and  even,  hoping 
he  can  do  so,  with  the  Russians. 

There  is  a  difference  between  what 
the  President  says  and  what  he  does. 
He  condemned  Coi.  Munmmar  el- 
Qaddafi  of  Libya  as  “flaky”  and  as  a 
terrorist  who  had  in  effect  declared 
war  on  the  United  States.  But  when 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz ,  usually  the 
moderate  in  his  Cabinet,  recom¬ 
mended  military  action  against 
Libya,  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger  opposed  it.  the  President 
sided  with  Mr.  Weinberger,  imposed 
economic  sanctions  against  Libya 
condemned  the  allies  for  not  going 
along,  and  sent  his  aircraft  carriers 


No  longer  - 
the  prisoner 
of  his 

rhetoric  or 
advisers 


into  the  Mediterranean  but  held  their 
fire. 

The  question  now  is  whether  he  can 
come  to  terms  with  General  Secre¬ 
tary  Gorbachev  in  Moscow  on  the 
control  and  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons.  How  he  handles  this,  even 
more  than  how  be  handles  his  budget 
and  trade  deficits,  is  likely  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  record  of  his  Presidency. 

All  his  predecessors  in  the  White 
House  since  the  last  world  war  have 
puzzled  over  this  presiding  nuclear 
question  of  world  politics,  and  all 
have  failed.  Now  it  is  Mr.  Reagan’s 
turn.  Without  the  control  of  military 
expenditures,  now  costing  more  than 
5700  billion  a  year  in  the  world, 
there's  little  chance  of  dealing  with 
the  budget  problems  of  the  industrial 
nations  or  the  hunger  of  the  poor  na¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  has  made  a  spec¬ 
tacular  but  ambiguous  proposal  to 
eliminate  all  nuclear  weapons  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  There  are  some 
promising  aspects  to  it,  but  also  some 
hookers.  The  Soviet  leader  seemed  to 
be  dropping  his  onginal  demand  that 
the  U.S.  abandon  its  research  into 
outer-space  defensive  weapons.  He 
used  a  vague  Russian  word  suggest¬ 
ing  that  while  testing  and  deployment 
of  these  weapons  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “research"  might  go  on. 

But  the  nuclear  experts  and  the 
Russian-language  experts  in  Wash¬ 
ington  are  warning  the  President  that 
this  is  really  no  change,  thai  Mr.  Gor¬ 
bachev  is  still  insisting  that  there  can 
be  no  compromise  on  the  reduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  unless  Mr.  Reagan 
abandons  his  research  on  defensive 
weapons  in  outer  space. 

In  his  usual  way,  the  President  re¬ 
jected  both  the  most  optimistic  and 
pessimistic  views  of  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
proposal.  Maybe  it  was  genuine  or 
maybe  it  was  a  fraud,  toe  President 
seemed  to  be  saying,  but  let’s  toss  it 
to  the  negotiators  in  Geneva,  and  see 
what  happens. 

Maybe  that’s  why  Ronald  Reagan, 
going  into  the  last  years  of  his  second 
term,  retains  his  popularity.  He  deals 
with  problems  one  day  at  a  time. 
When  he  came  out  of  the  hospital 
from  his  latest  physical  examination, 
thumbs-up  as  usual,  he  flew  off  to 
Camp  David  and  gave  his  weekly  op¬ 
timistic  report  on  the  state  of  our  af¬ 
fairs. 

He  keeps  proclaiming  his  anti-gov¬ 
ernment,  anti-Soviet,  anti-welfare 
state  and  anti-Democrntic  Party  poli¬ 
cies,  but  he  knows  when  to  pull  up, 
and  lends  to  compromise  in  the  end. 

This  infuriates  his  most  conserva¬ 
tive  supporters  and  ba  files  his  liberal 
opponents,  and  they  don't  know  quite 
what  to  do  about  it  other  than  to  wish 
him  good  health'  and  a  happy  birth¬ 
day.  r. ; 
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Gigantism  in  the  Movies: 
The  Bad  and  the  Beautiful 
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Out  Of  Control:  Special  effects  dominate  “The  Jewel  of  the  Nile,'*  a  comedy  inflated  to  the  scale  of  a  biblical  epic. 


By  VINCENT  CANBY 


At  the  climax  of  “The  Jewel 
of  the  Nile,"  a  supposedly 
lighthearted  ■  adventure- 
comedy  filmed  mostly  in 
Morocco  (“Why  do  these 
Third  World  cesspools  always  have  to 
be  so  hot?"  says  one  character  in  the 
film  by  way  of  a  joke),  a  scheming 
Arab  potentate  stages  a  huge  sound- 
and-light  show  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert  to  demonstrate  his  divinity  be¬ 
fore  the  gullible  masses. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  none-too- 
complicated  plot,  everything  goes 
wrung  in  a  display  of  spectacular 
movie  technology.  As  hundreds  of 
Moroccan  extras  watch,  reacting 
with  dutiful  agitation,  pieces  of  light- 
ing  equipment  explode  in  flames, 
sparks  shower  down  onto  the  specta¬ 
tors.  the  stage  rocks,  and  stunt  per¬ 
sons,  representing  the  good  guys  and 
the  bad  guys,  shoot  at  each  other  and 
tumble  off  the  tops  of  temporary 
towers  constructed  for  the  potentate's 
show. 

Like  everything  else  that  happens 
in  "The  Jewel  of  the  Nile,"  including 
a  jet  airplane  that  runs  amok  through 
the  streets  of  an  Arab  city  and  a  yacht 
that  blows  up  off  the  French  Riviera, 
this  climactic  sequence  is  far  less 
funny  than  dumbfounding.  One  does¬ 
n’t  laugh.  One’s  stricken  with  awe.  as 
if  witnessing  two  trailer-trucks  col¬ 


lide  on  a  thruway.  For  the  better  part 
of  two  hours,  the  movie  audience  has 
watched  the  mildly  amusing,  battling 
lovers  (Kathleen  Turner  and  Michael 
^Douglas)  fiddle  with  lamely  sarcastic 
lines  while  enough  money  to  rebuild 
ancient  Rome  has  gone  up  in  the 
smoke  of  the  film’s  special  effects. 

As  it  happens.  "The  Jewel  of  the 
Nile"  is  one  of  the  season's  big  box  of¬ 
fice  attractions —  a  lot  of  people  are 
responding  to  it.  Variety,  the  show 
business  weekly,  estimates  that  by 
the  end  of  1986  it  will  have  earned  $25 
million  in  domestic  rentals  against  a 
production  cost  of  $21  million.  That 
will  eventually  mean  sizable  profits. 

Yet  "The  Jewel  of  the  Nile"  is  also 
symptomatic  of  a  new,  especially 
virulent  strain  of  gigantism,  a  dis¬ 
ease  that  Hollywood,  in  its  present 
economic  circumstances,  may  not  be 
able  to  survive  as  successfully  as  it 
has  in  the  past.  Left  untreated,  gigan¬ 
tism  kills. 

Though  "The  Jewel  nf  the  Nile" 
will  wind  up  in  the  black,  a  number  of 
other  1985  movies,  made  on  a  simi¬ 
larly  large  scale,  will  not  be  as  fortu¬ 
nate.  "Perfect,"  the  John  Travolta 
vehicle  (a  high-tech  Model-T),  has 
earned  just  $6  million  domestically  on 
an  investment  of  $19  million,  and 
"Year  of  the  Dragon,"  Michael  Cimi- 
no’s  rather  gloriously  overproduced 
underworld  melodrama,  has  earned 
$7.6  million  on  an  investment  of  $18 
million. 


The  awesome  scale  of  these  budg¬ 
ets  can  be  understood  when  one  real¬ 
izes  that  the  average  cost  of  a  Holly¬ 
wood  feature  last  year  was  a  mere 
$14.8  million.  There  once  was  a  time 
when  only  so-called  spectacle  movies 
were  so  unnaturally  expensive.  To¬ 
day  "Perfect.”  an  ordinary  contem¬ 
porary  comedy  without  visible  spe¬ 
cial  effects,  costs  only  several  million 
less  than  "King  David,"  a  biblical 
epic  made  on  a  budget  of  $22  million 
(returns  to  date:  $2.5  million). 

Gigantism  can  currently  be  found 
in  movies  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  types 
and  budgets  It’s  evident  both  in  the 
inflated  cost  of  a  movie  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  a  movie  is  con¬ 
ceived.  Ultimately  it  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  way  in  which  a  movie  works 
on  one’s  emotions.  Comedies,  in 
particular  (but  not  exclusively),  suf¬ 
fer  when  the  backgrounds  or  the  im¬ 
posing  physical  scales  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  dwarf  everything  happening  in 
the  foreground. 

Gigantism  is  most  obviously  appar¬ 
ent  in  a  film  on  th^  order  of  John  Lan¬ 
dis’s  "Spies  Like  Us."  a  small,  ami¬ 
able  comedy  about  a  couple  of  dim- 
witted  American  intelligence  agents. 
"Spies  Like  Us”  is  a  film  that,  30 
years  ago,  would  have  been  shot  in 
the  studio  with,  perhaps,  a  couple  of 
days  of  location  shooting  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  desert.  Instead,  Mr.  Landis 
and  his  associates  chose  to  shoot 
much  of  it  in  Washington.  D.C.,  Eng- 


‘Murrow’  Sketches  a  Portrait 
Of  a  Legendary  Broadcaster 


By  JOHN  J.  O’CONNOR 

Although  arguably  the  most  famous  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  influential  news  broadcaster  of 
the  century,  Edward  R.  Murrow  still  remains 
Something  of  a  mystery.  He  was  an  idealist  in  a 
business  obsessed  with  the  “bottom  line."  He 
had  no  professional  training  as  a  journalist,  yet  he  laid  the 
foundations  for  broadcast  journalism  as  it  has  evolved  to 
the  present.  He  showed  immense  courage  in  tackling 
some  of  the  most  troubling  issues  of  his  day.  most  notably 
McCarthyism,  but  he  also  played  the  TV-entertainment 
game  nimbly  with  shows  like  "Person  to  Person,"  an 
early  entry  in  celebrity  huckstering.  A  rather  withdrawn 
and  dour  man,  he  became  a  hero  to  most  of  his  colleagues, 
so  much  so  that  even  today  they  scurry  to  position  them¬ 
selves  under  his  heroic  mantle.  Witness  the  hullaballoo  in 
some  quarters  of  CBS  News  last  year  when  a  filched  early 
script  of  the  new  film  “Murrow”  was  deemed  to  contain 
distortions,  giving  too  little  credit  to  some  co-workers,  too 
much  to  others. 

"Murrow,”  which  premiered  Sunday  night,  was 
produced  for  Home  Box  Office  by  the  same  team  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  pay-cable  service’s  "Sakharov"  a  couple  of ' 
seasons  ago.  Herbert  Brodktrt  is  the  executive  producer. 
Robert  Berger,  along  with  Dickie  Bamber,  the  co-pro¬ 
ducer.  and  Jack  Gold  the  director.  With  the  film  spanning 
a  period  of  25  years,  beginning  with  radio  coverage  of  the 
London  blitz  and  ending  with  his  death  in  1S65,  there  is  vir¬ 
tually  no  glimpse  afforded  into  Murrow’s  private  life.  His 
wife  Janet  is  reduced  to  a  walk-on,  asking  the  kind  of  silly 
questions  that  tie  up  loose  plot  ends. 

Instead,  Ernest  Kinoy,  the  writer,  has  constructed 
what  he  calls  “a  reflection  of  the  consensus  of  the  public 
record."  Using  Murrow's  own  public  statements  and  as¬ 
sorted  memoirs,  including  those  of  Fred  Friendly  and 
Alexander  Kendrick,  and  even  a  little-known  novel  by 
William  L.  Shirer.  Mr.  Kinoy  has  pieced  together  a  tap¬ 
estry  of  attitudes  and  opinions  grounded  in  fact.  In  the 
process,  he  has  been  decidedly  more  successful  in  illumi¬ 
nating  essential  issues  than  in  creating  full-blooded  char- 
acters.  But  then,  that  is  perhaps  the  hallmark  of  a  Her¬ 
bert  Brodkin  Production. 

Mr  Kinoy’s  "play"  is  centered  for  the  most  part  on 
three  key  characters.  There  is,  of  course.  Edward  R.  Mur¬ 
row,  portrayed  by  Daniel  J.  Travanti  with  excessive  re¬ 
straint.  Reaching  for  a  "believable'illusinn"  rather  than 
an  imitation,  Mr.  Travanti  brings  to  his  portrayal  too 
much  of  the  taciturnity  of  his  Captain  Furillo  on  "Hill 
Street  Blues."  But  despite  a  slightly  jarring  accent,  he 
does  capture  the  look  of  the  man.  not  only  with  the  con¬ 
stantly  present  cigarettes  —  Murrow  later  developed  lung 
cancer  —  but  in  the  special  quality  of  shyness  the  broad¬ 
caster  projected  when  he  looked  up  warily  into  a  televi¬ 
sion  camera. 

Then  there  is  William  S.  Paley.  founder  of  CBS  and 
the  man  who  would  personally  play  a  role  in  proudly  mak¬ 
ing  and  reluctantly  breaking  the  Murrow  career.  Mr. 
Paley  is  play-'d  by  the  always  surprising  Dabney  Cole¬ 
man!  who  just  about  walks  off  with  the  film  with  his  por- 
irait  of  a  cultivated,  autocratic  bass  who  is  genuinely  im¬ 


pressed  with  Mr.  Murrow’s  conscience  and  integrity.  Mr. 
Coleman’s  Paley  keeps  looking  at  Mr.  Murrow  the  same 
way  that  Mr.  Murrow  glances  at  that  television  camera. 
And  finally  there  is  Frank  Stanton,  played  as  a  chilly  emi¬ 
nence  grise  by  John  McMartin.  Hired  by  CBS  in  the  mid- 
1930‘s  at  about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Murrow,  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ton,  who  eventually  became  the  company's  president,  is 
seen  as  the  quintessential  accountant,  preoccupied  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  company's  “financial  position."  He  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  corporate  mentality,  not  unapprecia¬ 
tive  of  the  worth  of  a  Murrow  and  broadcast  journalism  in 
general,  but  only  as  they  relate  to  the  company’s  "image" 
and  to  keeping  the  board  of  directors  and  stockholders 
happy. 

These  three  figures  keep  circling  each  other.  In  the 
beginning,  especially  in  the  postwar  years  when  televi¬ 
sion  was  just  starting  to  make  itself  felt,  Mr.  Murrow  has 
every  reason  to  feel  secure.  In  a  relationship  with  the  boss 
that  still  remains  unique,  he  plays  golf  with  Mr.  Paley  and 
enjoys  the  rewards  of  chumminess  with  those  in  power. 
Getting  out  of  an  administrative  job  that  made  him  un¬ 
comfortable,  Mr.  Murrow  teams  up  with  Mr.  Friendly 
(Edward  Herrmann)  on  the  acclaimed  "See  It  Now" 
series  of  weekly  half-hour  documentaries.  The  newsman 
makes  the  most  of  his  unusual  access  to  the  chairman. 
But  the  business  is  changing.  Blacklisting  for  political  be¬ 
liefs  has  reared  its  grotesque  head.  Shuws  like  “The 
$64,000  Question"  are  beginning  to  make  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  for  the  commercial  networks.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
row  begins  to  bear  grumblings  about  “See  H  Now."  Per¬ 
haps  it  needn’t  be  on  every  week.  Perhaps  it  could  be  done 
as  an  occasional  special.  The  program's  historic  demol¬ 
ishing  of  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  ("The  line  between 
investigating  and  persecuting  is  a  very  fine  one,"  Mr. 
Murrow  began)  may  have  been  CBS  News’s  finest  half- 
hour.  but.  armed  with  his  ever-present  polls,  Mr.  Stanton 
points  out  thai  38  percent  of  those  watching  McCarthy's 
later  reply  believed  that  the  Senator  proved  Murrow  was 
a  Communist  or  “raised  serious  doubts."  Needless  to  say. 
that  wasn't  good  for  business. 

In  a  showdown  scene,  when  Mr.  Murrow  asks,  "What 
the  hell  are  we,  Bill,  pimps  for  ‘The  $64,000  Question'?,”  a 
furious  Mr.  Paley  explodes:  "It’s  damned  easy  to  indulge 
a  delicate  conscience. . . .  You  have  none  of  the  responsi- 
biltres  of  the  real  world.  There  is  always  somebody 
else  setting  up  the  stage  for  your  miracies.”  It  is  Mr. 
Pa  ley  ’s  best  shot  so  lo  speak.  Bui  ihe  fiim’s  heart  re¬ 
mains  true  to  Mr  Murrow  and  his  idea  is.  Later,  on  the 
verge  of  leaving  CBS.  he  gets  to  tell  the  boss:  "The  instru¬ 
ment  can  achieve  and  illuminate  only  to  the  extent  it's 
used  to  that  end.  Otherwise,  it's  only  wires  and  lights  in  a 
bnx  Something  is  dying.  3iii.  it  may  take  a  long  time, 
but  :i  s  dying  "  Herir  If  :i-e  •: Wr  Oi  the  film,  actual iy  taken 
frum  ».ine  of  Mr.  Murrow  s  iarer  public  speeches.  It  re¬ 
mains  a  significant  warning  today  as  most  of  Mr.  Mur¬ 
row’s  former  colleagues  reach  the  age  of  retirement, 
while  at  the  same  lime  the  networks  have  discovered  that 
news,  especially  in  the  form  of  "magazines,”  can  be  even 
more  profitable  than  a  situation  comedy.  The  next  gener¬ 
ation  of  news  broadcasters  has  yet  to  prove  that  hyperac¬ 
tive  visuals  catering  to  shorter  attention  spans  can  have 
the  profound  public  impact  of.  say,  a  “Harvest  of 
Shame." 


land.  Morocco  (including  the  exotic 
l own  of  Ouarzazate  used  in  “The 
Jewel  of  the  Nile”)  and  Norway, 
which  doubles  for  Russia  in  “Spies 
Like  Us”  (and  for  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  in  Hugh  Hudson’s  “Revolu¬ 
tion"). 

Gigantism  is  also  there  in  the 
broad,  desert  landscapes  and  the 
sleazy  motel  buildings  chosen  for  the 
far  more  modestly  budgeted  “Fool 
for  Love,"  Robert  Altman’s  screen 
version  of  Sam  Shepard's  play  origi¬ 
nally  set  in  one  room.  “Fool  for 
Love"  actually  looks  good,  but  it 
looks  good  at  the  expense  of  all  of  the 
tension  —  the  claustrophobic  atmos¬ 
phere  —  that  made  the  play  work. 

Spending  a  mint  of  money  on  sets, 
special  effects  or  location  shooting 
doesn't  automatically  mean  that  a 
film  Is  in  the  grips  of  gigantism.  That 
only  happens  when  the  balance  —  the 
film’s  body  chemistry —  is  off.  What¬ 
ever  one  might  think  about  Sydney 
Pollack's  "Out  of  Africa”  (cost:  $30 
million),  one  can’t  imagjne  that  it 


could  have  been  made  anywhere  but 
in  Kenya — the  real  Kenya — which  is 
as  essential  to  the  film  as  the  screen¬ 
play,  direction  and  acting.  Kenya  is  a 
basic  ingredient  in  "Out  of  Africa,” 
as  was  India  in  David  Lean's  "Pas¬ 
sage  to  India."  Norway-as-Russia  is 
simply  an  extravagance  in  “Spies 
Like  Us." 

Taylor  Hackford’s  “White  Nights." 
in  which  Mikhail  Baryshnikov  and 
Gregory  Hines  play  a  ballet  star  and 
a  hoofer  trying  to  get  out  of  Russia,  is 
not  a  very  good  movie.  However, 
since  the  story  is  set  entirely  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  choice  of  shooting  it  on  look- 
alike  locations  in  Finland.  Portugal 
and  England  can  be  supported.  This 
isn’t  gigantism  —  it's  just  uninspired 
movie-making.  Neither  was  Steven 
Spielberg's  decision  to  shoot  "The 
Color  Purple"  in  North  Carolina  a 
mistake  —  only  wh at  he  chose  to  do 
with  the  locations  on  which  he  shot. 

Bigness  isn’t  necessarily  to  be 
equated  with  gigantism.  “Ran" 
(Chaos),  Akira  Kurosawa's  rework¬ 
ing  of  "King  Lear,"  is  both  the  most 
magnificent  and  the  most  expensive 
film  Kurosawa  has  ever  made.  Yet 
every  yen  he  spent  to  coordinate  the 
action  with  the  landscapes,  and  even 
with  the  weather,  is  reflected  in  the 
nature  of  the  spectacle  on  the  screen. 
“Ran"  demands  such  painstaking, 
costly  treatment.  Films  like  “The 
Jewel  of  the  Nile,"  “Spies  Like  Us" 
and  Terry  Gilliam's  "Brazil"  do  not. 

Gigantism  places  a  terrible  finan¬ 
cial  burden  on  films  that  shouldn't 
have  to  be  blockbusters  to  be  profit¬ 
able.  Moviemakers  are  in  danger,  not 
of  pricing  themselves  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  (though  that’s  also  possible),  but 
or  spending  themselves  into  the  poor- 
house,  substituting  what  are  called 
“production  values"  for  genuine  sub¬ 
stance. 

Gigantism  is  nothing  new.  Would- 
be  imitators  of  D.  W.  Griffith,  and 
even  Griffith  himself,  could  suffer  at¬ 
tacks.  Cecil  B.  DeMille  lifted  gigan¬ 
tism  to  dizzy  heights  of  solemn  excess 
in  his  1956  remake  of  his  own  “Ten 
Commandments."  M-G-M’s  1936 
"Marie  Antoinette”  was  less  notable 
for  its  performance  by  Norma 
Shearer  in  the  title  role  than  for  its  re¬ 
creation  of  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  in  Ver¬ 
sailles.  which  was  substantially  big-  ■ 
ger  than  the  original. 

Gigantism  is  a  part  of  Hollywood's 
heritage.  It’s  built  mto  the  art  that 


owes  as  much  to  IPTn-cenmry  thcaiir:- 
cal  spectacles  and  *.o  tbe  <ii  ■■ 
does  10  Edison.  Liunionr.  Meliex, 
Griffith,  von  Stroheim  and  E&en- 
stein  Gigantism  is  similar  tit  the  kind 
of  virus  wr  earn  harmlessly  ns  iw 
systems,  that  is.  until  something  un¬ 
toward  triggers  It  into  action 
The  galloping  costs  of  film,  prtKKiv- 
lion,  as  well  as  Ihe  galloping  pnrf»9«.fl? 
those  increasingly  few  films  that  are 
successful,  have  prompted  b’.m 
makers  to  raise  their  bets.  They  stuff 
their  product  inns  with  aii  >orI*  of  su¬ 
perfluous  haagage  that  eventually  be¬ 
comes  ihe  only  point  of  the  film*.  I 
extraordinary  popularity  of  Gei 
Lucas’s  “Star  Wars"  mingy  has  been 
followed  by  dozens  of  films  sporting 
the  same  science- fiction  effects  nut 
without  any  of  the  wit.  wisd«ro  .md 
romance  of  the  prototype. 

Production  values  become  end>  in 
themselves,  as  in  a  film  hke  Mr  ijr*- 
dis’s  "Blues  Brothers.”  in  which  the 
spectacle  of  the  car  chases  t.-  f.:r 
more  riveting  than  the  comic  intents 
of  John  Belusht  and  Dan  Aykroyd  «r 
the  vocal  talents  nf  Aretha  Franklin 
Steven  Spielberg’*  "JMl" 
based  on  a  funny  idea  —  the  panic  -.*!! 
the  West  Coast  created  by  the  appli  ¬ 
ance  of  a  Japanese  submarine  shot '.  -v 
after  Pearl  Harbor  However,  ihe 
humor  is  lost  in  slapstick  routiner.  of  j 
scale  to  do  justice  to  a  DeMiilc  hil'L- 
cal  epic. 

When,  in  an  old  two- roe!  crowed \. 
Stan  Laurel  and  Oliver  Hardy  .k  :  *- 
dentally  demolish  Stan’s  house  while 
trying  to  repair  the  nmf.  the  scab- 
small.  Hie  house  is  only  slrghiiy 
larger  than  a  tool  shed.  In  Mr  SptrL 
berg's  “1941"  variation  on  the  *.ir;e 
gag.  the  house  that  teeters  on  toe 
edge  of  a  cliff  is  big.  It  looks  !ix*  r 
One  doesn’t  laugh.  Even  some.«?e 
who  has  no  interest  in  real  estate  is  :  rr- 
clined  to  gasp.  The  gag  is  nrutroliz'-d 
by  an  awareness  of  Ihe  expense  ami 
the  planning  necessary  ro  set  up  rhe 
gag.  One  worries  about  if  Amor.g 
other  things,  gigantism  is  exhausth.s 
to  watch. 

Even  though  it  will  make  pr-ijs-. 
“Spies  Like  Us."  much  like  Ivan  k ►■li¬ 
man's  "Ghost busters,”  works  too 
hard  and.spends  loo  much  money  to 
attain  its  goal.  These  movies  a:e 
flabby.  It  also  seems  possible  th  n 
they  are  eroding  the  American  mnvic 
public’s  sense  of  humor  Maybe  nor 
For  every  "Spies  Like  Us"  or  "Ghofi- 
busters."  there  will  be  half  a  dozen 
similar  films-that  flop. 
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WE  WELCOMED  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  on  the  evening  of 
March  25.  1968,  with  the  singing  of 
--We  Shall. Overcome"  in  Hebrew. 
He  bad  come  to  the  Concord  Hotel 
in  upstate  New  York  to  participate  in 
the  celebration  marking  Professor 
Abraham  Joshua  Heschefs  60th 
birthday  beine  given  at  the  68th 
annual  convention  of  the  Rabbinic¬ 
al  Assembly-  Colleagues  in  the  dvil 
rights  struggle.  Professor  Heschel 
and  Dr.  King  had  marched  hand-in- 
hand  in  Alabama,  from  Selma  to 
Montgomery,  in  the  summer  of 
1965.  The  two  had  challenged  the 
clergy  of  America  to  enter  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  black  civil  rights. 

‘Martin  Luther  King."  Professor 
Heschel  stressed  in  his  own  inimit¬ 
able  fashion,  "is  a  sign  that  God  has 
not  forsaken  the  United  States  of 
America.  His  presence  is  the  hope  of 
America...  His  mission  is  sacred,  his 
leadership  of  supreme  importance  to 
every  one  of  us."  Then  he  called 
upon  “eveiy  Jew  to  hearken  to 
King’s  voice,  to  share  his  vision  and 
follow  in  his  way."  As  Heschel  called 
King  forward,  the  audience  of  con¬ 
servative  rabbis  and  their  wives  rose, 
as  one.  to  give  this  non- violent  lead¬ 
er  and  Nobel  prize  laureate  a  stand¬ 
ing  ovation. 

After  a  few  opening  remarks.  Dr. 
King  immediately  commented  on 
our  song  of  greeting.  His  face  shin¬ 
ing,  he  noted  that  “We  Shall  Over¬ 
come"  was  "something  of  the  theme 
song  of  our  struggle."  and  that  hear¬ 
ing  it  in  Hebrew,  for  the  first  time, 
was  a  "beautiful  experience." 

He  did  not  deliver  a  speech  that 
evening,  instead  answering  ques¬ 
tions  which  we  had  submitted  ear¬ 
lier.  A  preacher  in  the  southern 
tradition,  he  had  a  passionate  soft¬ 
ness  in  bis  words.  When  be  urged  us 
to  “take  a  stand  for  that  which  is 
just,"  his  use  of  the  words  of  Amos 
Let  j  us  lice  roil  down  like  the  waters 
and  righteousness  like  a  mighty 
stream"  was  perfectly  natural.  His 
career  had  been  one  of  striving  for 
equality  for  blacks  but,  in  a  sense,  it 
was  a  wider  struggle  for  the  just 
treatment  of  all  mankind. 

Most  of  the  questions  focused  on 
the  civil  rights  movement,  but,  at 
one  point,  they  turned  to  black- 
Jewish  communal  relations.  He 


leader 
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argued  that  anti-Semitism,  in  its  his¬ 
toric  sense,  did  not  exist  in  the  black 
commuiuty,  but  he  did  not  rule  out 
the  fact  that  other  fonns  of  anti- 
Semitism  might  be  present.  He  was 
very  forthright  as  to  what  had  to  be 
done. 

“I  think  our  responsibility  in  the 
black  community  is  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  we  must  never  confuse 
‘some’  with  ‘all*  and  certainly  in  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con¬ 
ference  (King’s  group)  we  have  con¬ 
sistently  condemned  anti- 
Semitism."  Then  he  underlined  a 
basic  tenet  of  his  philosophy  which 
made  him  unique  among  black  lead¬ 
ers.  "We  have  made  it  dear  that  we 
cannot  be  the  victims  of  the  notion 
that  you  deal  with  one  evil  in  sodety 
by  substituting  another  evil.  We  can¬ 
not  substitute  one  tyranny  for 
another,  and  for  the  blade  man  to  be 
struggling  for  justice  and  then  turn 
around  and  be  anti-Semitic  is  not 
only  a  very  irrational  course  but  it  is 
a  very  immoral  coarse,  and  whenev¬ 
er  we  have  seen  anti-Semitism  we 
have  condemned  it  with  all  our 
might." 

Just  after  this  moving  statement. 
Dr.  King  made  his  last  and  most 
often  quoted  pronouncement  about 
Israel.  "I  think  it  is  necessary  to  say 
that  what  is  basic  and  what  is  needed 
in  the  Middle  East  is  peace.  Peace 
for  Israel  is  one  thing.  Peace  for  the 
Arab  side  of  that  world  is  another 
thing.  Peace  for  Israel  means  secur¬ 
ity  and  we  must  stand  with  all  of  oar 
might  to  protect  its  right  to  exist,  its 
territorial  integrity.” 

Then  he  waxed  eloquent  as  only 
he  could.  "I  see  Israel,  and  never 
mind  saying  it,  as  one  of  the  great 
outposts  of  democracy  in  the  world, 
and  a  marvellous  example  of  what 


a  national  holiday,  Martin  Luther 
King  Day,  the  State  of  Israel  is 
recognizing  Dr.  King  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  work.  The  process 
began  several  years  ago  when  the 
King  Memorial"  Forest  was  planted 
in  Galilee. 

THE  CITY  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
State  of  Israel  have  chosen  two  ways  , 


New  year  for  nature 


JANUARY  AND  Tu  Bishvat  mark 
new  year  for  nature.  Days  have 
begun  to  lengthen  and  soon  this  will 
have  an  effect  on  plants,  especially 
those  in  our  homes  or  on  closed 
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will  be  named  in  his  honour  in  the 
presence  of  Acting  Prime  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir,  U.S.  Ambassador 
Thomas  Pickering  and  Mayor  Teddy 
Kollek.  Rabbi  Alvin  Sugannan,  rab- 
Martin  Lathe1  King  bi  of  the  Temple  in  Atlanta,  a  close 

friend  of  the  King  family  and  an 
can  be  done,  how  desert  land  almost  activist  in  the  ongoing  Jewisb-black 
can  be  transformed  into  a d  oasis  of  dialogue,  is  now  visiting  in  Israel.  He 
brotherhood  and  democracy.  Peace  and  his  wife  will  be  participating  in 
for  Israel  means  security  and  that  the  ceremony.  He  believes  that  “the 
security  must  be  a  reality."  dedication  of  this  Jerusalem  street  in 

Ten  days  later.’  on  April  4, 1968,  King’s  memory  will  serve  as  a 
he  was  dead,  the  victim  of  an  assas-  beacon  of -inspiration  to  all  those 
-  sin's  bullet  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  wishing  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
The  voice  of  Dr.  King  had  been  the  people  of  Israel  and  all  peoples  in 
silenced,  but  his  spirit  lived  on.  the  Middle  East.” 
bringing  change  to  America  and  Later  in  the  day.  a  reception  at  the 
serving  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Chagall  HaD  in  the  Knesset  will  be 
the  World.  addressed  by  Shamir,  Pickering, 

Minister  without  Portfolio  Mosbe 
BORN  IN  Atlanta,  Georgia  in  1929,  Arens,  MK  Abba  Eban  and  Henry 
King  was  raised  in  '  his  father's  Kissinger.  When  the  session  of  the 
.  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church.  Earning  a  Knesset  opens,  a  tribute  will  be  paid 
doctorate  at  Boston  University,  he  to  King's  memory  by  Knesset  Speak- 
becarne  a  pastor  in  Montgomery,  er  Shlomo  Htilel  and  Education 
Alabama  in  1954.  In  that  city,  he  Minister  Yitzhak  Navon.  ! 

initiated  his  non-violent  campaigns.  Twenty-three  years  ago,  while  Dr. 
boycotts  and  sit-down  strikes  aimed  King  was  leading  the  march  on  , 
at  rolling  back  the  segregation  laws  Washington,  my  wife  and  I  were  | 
then  in  existence  there  and  in  other  studentsin  Jerusalem.  The  newspap- 
parts  of  the  South.  “  er  and  radio  descriptions  conveyed 

.  Returning  to  Atlanta  in  1960  to  be  some  of  tbe  meaning  of  that  event.  It 
co-pastor  with  his  father,  he  subse-  was  only  a  week  later,  however, 
quently  organized  the  Freedom  while  attending  a  movie,  that  we 
Rides  of  the  early  Sixties  and,  among  really  understood  its  universal  An¬ 
other  memorable  acts,  tbe  demon-  pact.  As  we  watched  that  famous 
stration  against  the  infamous  Bull  march  on  a  newsreel  preceding  the 
Connors  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  feature  film,  a  young  Israeli  behind 
During  the  summer  of  1963,  as  the  us  stopped  cracking  his  sunflower 
leader  of  the  inarch  on  Washington  seeds  and  listened  as  King  intoned 
D.C..  he  delivered  his  famous  "I  the  words  “I  have  a  dream."  "Zeh 
HaveaDream"  speech  on  August  28  manhig  (that’s  a  leader)”,  he  said 
at  tbe  Washington  monument.  In  aloud  to  his  girlfriend. 

1964,  at  the  age  of  35,  he  was  tbe  In  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  a  city  of 

youngest  man  ever  to  be  awarded  prophets  and  "dreamers,  Martin 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Four  years  Luther  King,  Jr.  Street  will  ever  be  a 
later,  at  tbe  height  of  his  powers,  he  testimony  to  that  great  leader  who 
was  assassinated.  "stood  for  freedom,  for  justice  and 

Today,  on  what  is  in  the  U.S.  an  end  to  bigotry." 

Just  in  case 

A  STORY  is  told  of  Prof.  Tur-Sinai, 
the  eminent  philologist,  who  used  to 
live  at  18  Arlosoroff  Street,  Jeru-  into  the  devil’s  head."  Evil  must  alsc 
salem.  One  day  someone  buih  a  be  warded  off  when  tbe  least  critic- 
house  on  an  empty  lot  nearby,  oblig-  ism  is  voiced  of  a  child:  “He'd  rathei 

ing  the  municipality  to  move  up  the  play  outside  all  day  than  read  a  book, 
numbers  on  feat  side  of  tbe  street,  so  sheyihye  baree  (may  be  be  healthy), 
that  the  professor’s  18  would  be¬ 
come  a  20.  Tur-Sinai,  the  story  goes,  a  YOUNG,  well-educated  Israeli 

refused  to  give  up  his  lucky  number,  mother  was  telling  me  about  her 
which  in  Hebrew  numerology  stands  husband’s  family  the  other  day. 
for  hoi,  i.e.,  “live.”  I’m  not  quite  “They  are  a  bit  primitive,  you 

sure  wbat  happened  next,  but  I  think  know,"  she  said.  “Tliey  were  ail  on 
the  professor  triumphed  over  the  at  me  for  wanting  to  prepare  tbe 
bip^aucrats  in, the  end  and  ,kep(;bjs  .  baby’s  things  ahead  of  time.  It’s 
tfc  lie’s  de&d  now,  hoi  of  no, 'ahd'  supposed  to  bring  bad  luck  or  some¬ 
one  cag’t  ask. him,  . thing.  Of  course,"  she  added,  “I 

A  belief  m  magic  numbers  is  only  didn’t  listen  to  them.  I'm  not  crazy." 

one  mark  of  the  superstition  that’s  in  The  note  of  pride  in  her  voice  was 


RANDOMAL1A 
Miriam  Arad 


into  the  devil’s  head."  Evil  must  also 
be  warded  off  when  tbe  least  critic¬ 
ism  is  voiced  of  a  child:  “He’d  rather 
play  outside  all  day  than  read  a  book, 
sheyihye  baree  (may  be  be  bealtby). 

A  YOUNG,  well-educated  Israeli 
mother  was  telling  me  about  her 
husband's  family  the  other  day. 
“They  are  a  bit  primitive,  you 
know,"  she  said.  “Tliey  were  ail  on 
at  me  for  wanting  to  prepare  tbe 


all  of  us.  We  don’t,  sane  and  sober 
individuals  that  we  are,  go  out  of  our 
way  to  avoida  black  cat;  we  only  feel 
an  ever  so  slight,  momentary, 
shame-faced  twitch  of  relief  when  it 
crosses  the  pavement  behind  us.  We 
don’t  actually  keep  our  fingers  cros¬ 
sed,  and  we  say  “knock  on  wood" 
just  by  way  of  speaking,  rather  as  a 
non-believer  says  'thank  God.”  We 
do  say  it,  though.  Out  of  habit.  Or 
just  in  case. 

We  are  particularly  susceptible 
where  it  concerns  our  children.  “He 
eats  like  a  horse,"  your  Israeli  will 
say,  gnd  add  quickly,  unthinkingly, 
blee  ay  in  hara,  which  translates 
roughly  as:  “But  let’s  not  put  ideas 


clearly  discernible.  She  had  defied 
the  family,  which  took  some  guts, 
and  in  tbq  process  had  spit  in  tbe 
deviTs  eye.  She  wasn’t  crazy,  but  she 
did  think  herself  rather  brave  just 
the  same. 

We’re  not  superstitious,  we  just 
fee]  a  twinge  of  apprehension  when 
we  accidentally  break  a  son's 
favourite  cup  on  the  day  that  son  is 
due  to  get  married  or  go  abroad  for  a 
year.  It's  a  bad  omen,  and  thousands 
of  years  of  believing  its's  a  bad  omen 
can't  quite  undo  a  few  hundred  years 
of  knowing  it’s  not.  Hoteliers,  to  get 
back  where  we  started,  must  know 
what  they  are  about  when  they  skip 
13  in  numbering  their  hotel  rooms. 


AS 
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PASSAGES  TO  AMERICA: 

Continuities  and  discontinuities  in  the  Immigration 
experience 

January 26-28, 1986 
Moshav  Neve  I  tan  Guest  House 

The  Israel  Association  for  American  Studies 
in  cooperation  with 
The  American  Cultural  Centre 


PROGRAMME: 

Sunday,  January  26, 1966 
5.00-6.00  pm.  Registration  and  Coflee 
6L30-&30  pjn.  Dinner  and  Keynote  Address 
Chairman:  Prot  Dan  Troon 
Prof.  Nathan  Otaar,  Harvard  Uwerstty 

The  Post  World  War  II  Immigration',  Changes  and  Continuities  in  Social 
Policy’’ 

9.00  p.m.  Rim:  "The  Emigrants"  (1971). 

Monday,  January 27, 1 986 

9.00  am.  “The  Ethnic  Experience  as  Reflected  in  LaeraJure” 

Ctaftman:  Dr.  ffana  Wtrth-Nesfw 

Prof.  Rudotto  A.  Anaya,  author.  University  at  New  Moxfco 

Topic:  "MeacarvAmericans" 

Piet.  Janet  Dunfeavy,  IMveraty  of  Wisconsin 
Rilbright  lecturer  at  Tel  Aviv  University 
Topic:  “Irish-Americans” 

11.00  am.  “Language  Change  and  Immigrant  Poets" 

Chairman:  Dr.  Endty  Budcfc 
Mr.  Reuven  Ben-Yoeef ,  poet,  Israel 
Prof.  Richard  Sharwin,  poet  Bar-dan  University 
12J0p.m.  Lunch 

ZOOp.ru  Towards AmerfraNzaiiori'' 

Chairman:  Dr.  Medial  Sobel 
ftuf.  Frederic  C.  Jafwr,  University  of  Knots 
Albright  Jacfirar  at  Hebrew  UrfversBy 
Topic:  "Sports” 

Prof.  Jendd  S.  Auerbeach.  Wellesley  CoSege,  Massachusetts 
-  Tope  "Law” 

3.45  pjn.  Coflee  : 

4,00  p.m.  “Patterns  ol  Immigration" 

Chairman:  Prof.  Aryeh  Goran 

+PmL  Water T.K.  Nugent,  University  o>  Notre  Dxrie/lndfena 
Topic  “RlQtts  of  Passage  1880-1914” 

Or.  EdMi  Rogovin  RanesL The  Hebrew  University 
Topic  "Russian  Jews  in  Israel  and  the  U.S.;  The  New  Immigration" 
&30pjn.  CoddaBs and  Dimer 
9.00  p.m.  Him: ‘The  New  Land"  (1972). 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1966 

9.00  am,  "trnmkyante  as  a  Met&jm  for  the  Transfer  ot  Ideas1' 

Chairman:  Prof.  Uan  Troon 

Dr.  Aryeh  Nesher,  arohiect  plonnor.  teraal 

Topic  ’The  Bauhaus  In  Israel  and  America" 

10.45  am.  Business  Meeting 

Membership  and  conference  fee:  S2Q.Q0  (payable  In  New  Shekels) 

For  raeetVBtfons,  please  cait 

Prot  Sharwin:  OS-719236,  7TS238 

prof.  Troen:  055-36605  am®**** 


most  house  plants  slowly  awake 
.  from  their  winter  dormance  in 
.  February,  and  regular  waterings  and 
feedings  begin  simultaneously. 
Spring  almost  seems  to  be  here  in 
Jerusalem  with  almond  trees  already 
in  bloom  and  the  first  wild  cyclamen 
decorating  our  forests.  Experienced 
gardeners  know,  however,  real  win¬ 
ter  can  return  with  a  vengeance  with 
heavy  rains  and  frosts. 

The  subject  of  my  last  column  is 
continued  here  -  describing  popular 
bouse  plants  offered  at  florist  shops. 

Chrysanthemum.  I  write  about  chry¬ 
santhemum  in  winter  because  so 
many  potted  ones  appear  now  at 
nurseries  and  florists.  This  plant 
generally  blooms  from  early  autumn 
until  winter,  just  when  nearly  all 
other  flowers  in  the  garden  have 
faded.  So  how  is  it  that  we  can  now 
buy  chrysanthemums  blooming  in 
white,  yellow,  bronze,  lilac,  red  and 
pink?  Or.  for  that  matter,  how  is  it 
that  we  find  chrysanthemums  in 
summer?  Tbe  answer  is  that  the 
plants  are  “tricked”  by  artificial 
shading  with  black  cloth.  By 
shortening  tbe  light  exposure,  we 
may  enjoy  chrysanthemum  flowers 
in  summer  and  by  reversing  the 
process  with  artificial  light,  we  can 
make  chrysanthemums  flower  in 
winter. 

The  potted  chrysanthemums  now 
available  for  NIS  3-4  each  will  no 
longer  behave  like  the  popular 
perennial  we  grow  in  our  gardens. 
Like  the  wonderful  primulas  and 
cinerarias  also  now  appearing  on 
florist  shelves  they  should  be  thrown 
away  after  their  blooming  period  of 
3-4  weeks.They  don’t  need  special 
attention.  Keep  them  cool,  water 
well  and  do  not  feed.  When  flower¬ 
ing  ceases,  discard  the  plant. 

The  garden  chrysanthemum  is  a 
must.  I  believe,  for  every  amateur 
gardener.  It  is  such  an  interesting 
and  decorative  plant  with  long- 
lasting  multicoloured  flowers  in  va¬ 
rious  shapes.  And  the  chrysanthe¬ 
mum  is  so  easy  to  grow,  you 
shouldn’t  miss  out  on  it.  A  native  of 
the  Far  East,  tbe  mum  should  go  into 
our  flower  beds  and  balcony  contain¬ 
ers  next  month  or  early  in  March. 

Chrysanthemum,  whose  name 
comes  from  the  Greek  chryso  (gol¬ 
den)  and  onthos  (flower)  belongs  to 
the  vast  compo sitae  family  of  some 
200  species.  Its  Hebrew  name  is 
hortzU.  Mum  varieties  range  from 
miniatures  about  15  cm.  tall  to 
shrubs  4  metres  high,  with  flowers  in 
a  bewildering  variety  of  forms  and 
colour.  You  can  find  mums  in  almost 
every  possible  hue  except  for  green 
and  blu?.  -  .  . 

How  to  grow.  Prepare  a  deeply  dug 
and  well-manured  flower  bed  in  a 
sunny  location  or  fill  large  containers 
with  a  medium-light  soil,  mixed  with 
well-rotted  compost. 

Buy  plants  at  your  nursery  or  ask  a 
neighbour  for  some  basal  cuttings 
(or  rooted  runners)  in  February  or 


Harbinger  of  spring:  wild 
cyclamen.  (D.R.Guihriei 

early  March.  Plant  60  cm.  apart  in 
the  garden  and  about  40  cm.  in 
containers.  Water  well,  especially 
during  the  hot  period  of  our  sum¬ 
mer. 

Pinch  out  the  tips  of  the  main 
shoots  in  April  to  encourage  hushy 
plants.  Feed  weekly  (general  fertiliz¬ 
er  (ike  osmocote  or  “20-20-20”) 
from  the  end  of  April  until  flowering 
begins. 

To  achieve  large,  exhibition-style 
flowers,  thin  out  the  flower  buds, 
leaving  not  more  than  2-3  on  each 
stem.  Spray  from  time  to  time  with 
an  insecticide  against  aphids. 

History.  The  writings  of  Con¬ 
fucius.  who  praised  their  beauty, 
indicate  that  chrysanthemums  have 
been  cultivated  in  China  since 
ancient  times.  The  Chinese  looked 
upon  the  chrysanthemum  as  a  medi¬ 
cinal  plant,  believing  that  it  prolongs 
life.  Dew  from  the  leaves  was  col¬ 
lected  and  drunk  and  wine  was  made 
from  the  flowers.  Chinese  poets  and 
artists  were  greatly  influenced  by  the 
flower,  and  their  beautiful  scrolls, 
screens,  fabrics,  rugs  and  porcelain 
feature  the  chrysanthemum,  the 
sacred  flower  of  the  East,  which 
often  also  appears  carved  on  tem¬ 
ples. 

A  Manchu  ladv-in-waiting  to  the 
Empress  Hsu  described  in  detail  how 
chrysanthemums  were  propagated 
in  the  palace  gardens  from  cuttings, 
just  as  we  do  it  today,  some  2lX»> 
years  later:  “Occasionally,  during  a 
heavy  rainfall  Her  Majesty  would 
order  the  eunuchs  to  cover  the  chry¬ 
santhemums  carefully  with  thin 
straw  mats  to  protect  the  delicate 
shoots  from  the  impact  of  the  show¬ 
er.” 

At  the  end  of  the  4th  century  the 
cultivation  of  chrysanthemum,  like 
tbe  art  of  flower  arranging  (, ikeba - 
ha),  found  its  way  from  China  to 
Japan.  Few  people  know  that  the 
flag  of  Japan  shows  not  the  rising 
sun.  as  is  so  frequently  stated,  but  a 
stylized  chrysanthemum  with  16  pet¬ 
als  around  a  central  red  disc. 

The  chrysanthemum,  today  a 
popular  flower  around  the  world, 
did  not  reach  European  gardens  un¬ 
til  late  in  the  18fb  century.  John 
Reeves,  a  tea  buyer  for  tbe  East  India 
Company  in  Canton,  received  a  few 
mums  as  a  gift  from  the  emperor  in 
1790. 


The  late  Rahel  Yanait  Ben-Zvi  was 
the  first  to  grow  chrysanthemums 
professionally  in  Israel  at  her  Hayat 
Halimud  school  in  Jerusalem  during 
the  Forties. 

The  Christmas  Cactus.  It's  after 
Christmas  now,  but  this  well-known, 
mostly  pink -flowering  potted  cactus 
is  still  offered  everywhere  on  florists' 
shelves. 

In  the  light  of  current  investiga¬ 
tions.  it  is  now  fairly  well  established 
that  the  botanical  name  of  this  plant 
is  ScMumbergera  after  Frederic 
Schlumberger  a  19th  century  ger¬ 
man  botanist.  Confusion  about  the 
correct  botanical  name  existed  for 
years.  A  century  and  a  half  ago  a 
spineless,  much  branched  epiphyte 
with  short,  flattened  joints,  was  disc¬ 
overed  in  tbe  mountains  around  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  where  it  grows  on  tops  of 
jungle  trees.  It'  was  placed 
erroneously  in  the  genus  epiphyllum 
and  named  Epiphyllum  truncation. 
The  name  comes  from  Greek  cpi  - 
(upon)  and  phyllon  -  (leaf).  Trunca- 
tum  means  blunt  (as  if  cut  off).  Since 
it  flowers  at  the  end  of  December,  it 
was  popularly  called  the  Christmas 
cactus. 

Years  later  similar  cacti  were  disc¬ 
overed  in  the  rain  forests  of  southern 
Brazil.  All  have  the  same  Latin 
(botanical)  names  though  they  differ 
in  their  blooming  periods  and  so  are 
called  in  English  Thanksgiving  cac¬ 
tus  (flowers  October-November)  or 
Easter  Cactus  (flowering  April- 
May). 

The  plant  is  made  up  of  small  flat 
segments,  which  branch  and  re¬ 
branch  to  form  a  dense  mound  of 
arching  and  pendant  links.  At  their 
tips  they  produce  brilliantly  col¬ 
oured  flowers,  whose  petals  appear 
in  about  three  series,  so  that  the 
whole  looks  like  a  flower  within  a 
flower. 

How  to  grow.  Growing  the  Christ¬ 
mas.  Easter  or  Thanksgiving  cactus 
is  not  at  all  difficult.  Since  these 
species  are  jungle  inhabitants,  they 
prefer  an  acidic  soil  mix.  rich  in 
humus  and  leaf  mould,  and  an  ample 
supply  of  water  in  addition  to 
warmth  and  partial  shade.  A  rest 
period  of  2  months  after  the  flowers 
fade  is  very  important  if  abundant 
bloom  is  to  be  expected.  No  water¬ 
ings  or  feedings  during  dormancy.  If 
possible,  keep  the  plants  outdoors 
during  the  summer  in  a  shady  loca¬ 
tion.  where  air  circulation  is’  good. 
Don't  change  the  position  of  the 
plant  once  the  first  flower  buds 
appear:  otherwise  the  buds  will 
drop. 

My  next  column  will  describe  rose 
pruning,  which  should  be  done  in 
late  January  or  early  February. 

If  every  amateur  gardener  would 
do  everything  he  can  to  beautify  his 
garden  for  spring  and  summer,  then 
our  country  would  become  more 
beautiful.  One  of  the  cheapest  wavs 
of  improving  the  landscape  is  to  sow 
nasturtium  (kova  hanazeer).  Sow  it 
in  flower  beds,  in  balcony  contain¬ 
ers.  in  tins  and  flower  pots  and  in 
hanging  baskets  on  your  window  sills 
and  everywhere.  My  next  column 
will  provide  more  particulars. 


You’ll  have  to  go  to  France 
to  find  a  better  restaurant 


a  promodon...w«1l  tukr  jl  French  jilwu  for  you, 
on  die  house. 

The  French  Kercm  Jtf  the  Jerusalem  HBtoti.  The 
perfect  pUce  to  celebrate-.  And  enjoy  an 
unforgettable  meal.  Kosher. 
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Exclusive  representatives  of: 

★  SHUU  NATAN  *  DORI BEN-ZEEV  *  GIDEON  SHEMER  *  LOOK  * 

Forchadren: 

★  THE  TRAIN  THEATRE  ( 1 7  shows)  *  TALIA  SHAPIRA  (stories)  + 

CAUOSTRO  THE  MAGICIAN 
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Luz  supplies  half  of  $95m. 
California  solar  energy  system 


By  AARON  STTTNER 
-  Jerusalem  Past  Reporter 
An  installation  said  to  be  “the 
world’s  largest  solar  energy  system" 
was  inaugurated  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  last  week,  with  a  major  com¬ 
ponent  being  SEGS  IT,  which  was 
developed  by  Luz  Industries  Israel, 
of  Jerusalem. 

The  $95  million  system  -  of  which 
S47m.  represents  Israeli  components 
-  is  based  on  a  Luz-developed 
method  of  superheating  a  special 
oil-based  transfer  fluid  that  reaches 
temperatures  of  up  to  300  degrees 
centigrade.  The  fluid  is  driven 
through  a  piping  network  where  it 
produces  steam  that  drives  a  conven¬ 
tional  turbine  generator. 

SEGS  II  produces  30  megawatts 
of  electricity,  which  is  fed  into  the 
grid  of  the  Southern  California  Edi¬ 
son  Utility  Company.  Luz  vice- 
president  Benny  Hershkowitz  said 
here  last  week.  Luz's  Gist  solar  in¬ 
stallation.  named  SEGS  I.  has  been 


operating  for  about  a  year,  produc¬ 
ing  13.8  megawatts.  Together,  the 
two  systems  produce  enough  dee¬ 
m'd  ry  for  about  10,000  private 
homes  in  California,  according  to 
Herahkowitz. 

Southern  California  Edison  has 
already  signed  an  additional  five 
contracts  for  Luz  30  megawatt  solar- 
electric  systems,  to  be  installed  be¬ 
tween  now  and  1988.  Negotiations 
are  also  underway  between  Luz 
engineer-salesmen  and  utility  com¬ 
panies  in  Spain,  Portugal,  India  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  transfer  fluid,  which  is  im¬ 
ported  from  the  U.S. ,  is  heated  by 
concentrating  the  sun’s  rays  on  the 
piping  network  with  parabolic  mir¬ 
rors  imported  from  West  Germany. 

Luz,  with  300  employees,  is  also 
maintaining  an  active  R&D  prog¬ 
ramme  for  the  next  generation  of 
solar  electric  systems,  a  company 
spokesman  said. 


A  worker  makes  adjustments  on  a  solar  reflector. 

Oil  firms  lose  appeal  on  $2b.  tax  rebate 


Chinese- American  trade  reached  record 

WASHINGTON  (BEPJ.  -  ican  companies  that  buy  and  sell  in 
Chinese- American  trade  last  year  China. 

rose  to  a  record  $7.7  billion,  an  The  president,  Christopher  Phil- 
in  crease  of  more  than  21  per  cent  lips*-  described  prospects  for  two- 
over  the  previous  year,  the  way  trade  and  American  investment 
Washington-based  National  Council  in  China  in  the  coming  year  as  “ex- 
fbrU.S. -China Trade  has  estimated.  ceedingly  bright.” 

The  increase  was  achieved  despite  American  companies  with  the  best 

higher  import  tariffs  imposed  by  export  prospects  were  makers  of 
China  last  year  in  a  bid  to  curb  computers,  digital  instruments, 
imports  and  conserve  foreign  ex-  semiconductor  manufacturing 
change.  equipment,  telecom  muni  cations  and 

The  council  represents  420  Amer-  other  types  of  electronics. 


WASHINGTON  (AFP).  -  The  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  has  rejected  an 
appeal  by  four  oil  companies  for  the 
reimbursement  of  S2  billion  in  taxes 
paid  on  crude  moved  across  Alaska 
by  pipeline. 

’  Atlantic  Richfield.  Exxon.  BP  and 
Sohio  claimed  that  the  tax  was  un- 
consitutional-  It  was  applied  from 
1978  to  1981.  and  permitted  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  pay  a  cash  “di¬ 
vidend”  of  $1,000  to  each  of  its 
residents. 

The  Supreme  Court  rejected  the 
appeal,  saying  there  was  a  lack  of 


“substantial  federal  question”  to 
their  demand. 

The  companies,  the  main  oper¬ 
ators  of  oil  fields  at  Prudhoe  Bay,  in 
North  Alaska,  and  the  pipeline 
which  senes  them,  said  the  tax  was 
illegal. 

They  said  it  amounted  to  a  double 
taxation  -  on  the  sales  of  the  oil  itself 
and  on  where  it  was  produced . 

State  officials  said  the  oil  com¬ 
panies  paid  the  $2b.  taxes  on  profits 
of  S21b.  made  from  the  Alaskan  oil 
between  197S  and  1981. 


U.S.  retail  sales  grow 
1.9%inDecem!)er 

WASHINGTON  (AFP).  -  Retail 
sales  in  the  U.S.  expanded  1.9  per 
cent  in  December,  bringing  the  year¬ 
ly  increase  to  63  per  cent,  down 
from  103  per  cent  hi  1984 1  the 
Commerce  Department  announced. 

A  hike  of  5.7  per  cent  in  ante 
sales,  aided  by  fevouxable  credit 
terms  offered  by.  automakers, 
accounted  for  more  than  half  the 
December  increase. 

Without  the  surge  in  automobile 
sales,  retail  sales  would  have 
climbed  only  0.9  per  cent  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  department  said. 

Retail  sales  came  to  $117.9  trillion 
last  month.  They  expanded  0.7  per 
cent  in  November  and  3.9  per  cent  in 
'October. 


Volkswagen  to  cat  output 
15%  at  U.S.  plant 

NEW  YORK  (AFP).  -  Volkswagen 
has  announced  plans  for  a  15  per 
cent  cut  in  automobile  production  at 
its  Westmoreland  assembly  plant  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  work  force  wfli  be  cut  by  more 
than  7  per  cent,  the  company  said. 

A  one-week  halt  to  production  of 
the  Rabbit  (Golf)  model  will  take 
place  later  this  month,  and  produc¬ 
tion  will  resume  on  February  3  at  a 
rate  of  400  cars  daily  instead  of  the 
previous  470.  At  the  end  of  this 
month  200  of  the  2300  jobs  mil  go. 

Last  year  Volkswagen's  U.S.  sub¬ 
sidiary  produced  96,000  vehicles  at 
the  Westmoreland  factory. 


HOUSING  BRIEFS 


Proposal  far  Bids 


Bids  are  hereby  invited  for  the  acquisition  rights  to  the  property  located  In 
Beersheba,  designated  as  block  38001 .  part  of  parcel  2  on  an  area  of  approximately 
1300  sq.m. 

Conditions  of  acquisition  are  obtainable  at  the  office  of  Adv.  A.  Doron,  I  Ahuzat 
Bayit  Sc..  Tel  Aviv  from  9  ajn.  to  12  noon.  Bids  must  be  submitted  to  the  above 
address  by  February  7.  1986.  and  accompanied  by  a  bank  cheque  payable  to  the 
undersigned,  in  the  sum  of  10%  of  the  bid  value  with  the  addition  of  VAT. 

The  undersigned  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  bid  or  any  bid 
whatsoever. 

Sale  is  subject  to  court  approval. 

.  .  Adv.  Anrihnd  Damn, 

*70 Receiver  r.  c 


The  Jewish  Agency 

Israel  Education  Fund  of  tho  United  Jewish  Appeal 
TENDER  No.  81/574/B6 

1.  The  Jewish  Agency  (hereinafter  the  Agency)  invttes  tenders  from  budding  contractors 
lor  the  construction  of  a: 

LIBRARY  AND  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  JULIAN  COMMUNITY  CENTRE  AT 
NEVE  ISRAEL  QTR  HERZUYA  WITHIN  THE  FRAMEWORK  OF  PROJECT 
RENEWAL. 

2-  The  projected  construction  is  apprentimatelyl  ,500  sq-nt. 

3.  Conditions  of  ttw  tender  as  wall  as  an  other  psrtirwrdinfomntion  can  be  obtained 
from  Monday.  January  20. 1988  from  the  Agency.  17  Kaplan  Street.  Tel  Aviv,  room 
717  between  900  am.— 12JX)  noon,  against  a  non-retundabte  deposit  at  NIS  250. 

4.  A  special  tour  ot  the  construction  site  for  contractors  win  be  heMon  Wednesday,  Jan. 
29, 1988,  departing  at  10  ajn.  from  the  site — Neve  Israel,  HersSya. 

5.  Bids  should  bo  submitted  not  later  than  u 00  pjn.  on  Wednesday.  Feb.  19, 1986  at  the 
address  mentioned  In  paragraph  3  above. 

6.  This  tender  is  open  only  to  contractors  registered  in  accordance  with  the  Act  regarding 


1969,  such  contractors  to  abide  by  requirements  ot  die  Act  and  to  be  eligible  to  cany  : 
out  the  works  as  specified. 

7.  The  Agenqr  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  lowest,  or  any  other  bid. 


appearing  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  11.23  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  1.41 

FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  14^9  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  1.85.  All  rates  include  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices 
Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  -  10  a.m.  previous  day.  Friday  -  5  p.m.  on 
Wednesday.  Tei  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon,  2  days  before  publication.  Ads 
accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  [see  masthead  on  backpage)  and  ail 
recognized  advertising  agencies. 


DWELLINGS  _ 


JERUSALEM 

i3irinnnnrHwiw~--— ■  ■f»^nivino>KxiooooL»»nnnnocoo 

SEEKING  FEMALE  FLATMATE  to  share 
apartment  in  East  Talpiot  with  beautiful  view 
of  desert + surroundings.  Funnshcd.  beating + 
telephone.  Tel.  02-713848  (mornings  or  even¬ 
ings)- 

YEMIN  MOSKE.  SALE  2  rooms  +  view 
toward  Old  City.  Moonshine.  02-222578.  02- 
247388. 


TEL  AVIV 


VILLA  RAMAT-CHEN.  FuUv  furnished  675. 
(nvest-Gai.  Tel.  (.13-662527  03-660495. 


NORTH  TEL  AVIV  apartment  rentals.  Con¬ 
tact  specialists:  Intei-Lsracl.  Tel.  Q3-2W14L 


CANADIAN  INTERCONTINENTAL  Tel 
Aviv/ Ram  at  Hasharon/Herzliya  Pituab, 
luxury-bousing  specialists.  Tel.  03-286222, 
Maldan. 


LESSONS  .  . 

liKiiiilllilliijllilllilllililM 

MATH  and  English  tutoring,  all  grades  and 
college.  TeL  02-661451. 

GUITAR  AND  music  theory  lessons  for  chil¬ 
dren  aged  8-12  years,  qualified  music  teacher. 
Ann.  Tel.  02-525604. 


PERSONAL 


TOP  CLASS  escort  service  for  businessmen 
and  tourists.  TcL  03-235020,  “Society." 


Valuable  tips  for 
climbers  in  extremities  (7, 

9  What  the  wea -meaning  busy 
body  does  disturbs  one  oofs 
mood  (2-7) 

11  &  28  The  time  to  jump  from 
feminist  proposals?  (4,  4) 

12  Get  old  article  bade,  for 
example  (3) 

13  One  who  lives  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  world  (9) 

16  Scope  for  amusement  (4) 

17  Take  up  the  cause  of  a 
Chinese  wife,  perhaps?  (7) 

18  Where  craftsmen  find  noth¬ 
ing  between  Stone  and  Hull? 
(7) 

20  &  29  What  follows  if  the 
right  step  has  been  taken 
(4,  4) 

31  Where  Bobby  may  be  work¬ 
ing  strictly  to  time  (2,  3,  4) 

23  The  meddlesome  put  theirs 
in  to  start  a  row  (3) 

24  The  object  of  worship 
doesn’t  work,  I  hear  (4) 

25  Needing  urgent  help  when 
things  are  not  done  well 

„  (2 Tx  3,  3) 

29  See  20 

30  A  sniffer  at  a  twangy  musicaj 
instrument  (5,  S) 


DOWN 

1  &  10  Detect  something — but 
he's  gone,  apparently!  (4,  3) 

2  The  anexatable  can't  be  all 
this  (4) 

3  The  flower  of  Florence  (4) 

4  If  I  should  get  caught,  toss¬ 
ing  cap  over  ocean!  (7) 

5  Agnes  is  a  TT!  Consider  it 
a  compensation  (3,  7) 


7  A  leader  of  the  people  with 
a  measure  of  2  due  out  (9) 

8  A  conversation  piece  given  a 
number  and  put  in  a  book 

(9) 

10  See  1 

13  What  a  song  and  dance  when 
I  tangled  with  Dodd's  feet! 

(10)  . 

14  New  motel  m  radical  en¬ 
vironment  has  a  vacancy 
(4.  2.  3) 

15  Gibbon,  for  example,  was  a 
prominent  example  of  one 
about  Rome  (9) 

19  His  most  noted  works  were 
21  of  1,  2,  3  (7) 

22  Have  a  go  at  getting  the  lot 

(3) 

26  A  muddled  Roman  law  but 
k  keeps  the  wheels  tunring 

(4) 

27  Earlybird’s  intake?  (4) 

28  See  11 
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Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  NIS  5.75  per  tine,  including 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  115.74  per  line, 
including  VAT,  per  month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  ExMMtiona:  Con¬ 
temporary  Art  from  Museum  Collection  0 
Ayala  Tacks  Pavilion  for  Israel  Art,  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  major  Israel  Art  works  of  this  century 
0  Odilon  Redon,  Oils,  Pastels,  Drawings  and 
Prints  0  Building  In  Jerusalem,  computer 
games  to  building  with  stone  0  Thd  Cosmic 
and  the  Divine,  Andean  textiles.  Ancient 
Mirrors,  display  of  Mirrors  from  Different 
Cultures  0  "Nerot  Mltzvah",  Ideas  for  Light 
in  Jewish  Ritual.  0  Placescape:  14  artists 
present  versions  of  surrounding  land¬ 
scapes  (Palsy  Centre,  near  Rockefeller 
Museum).  0  "From  the  Depths  of  ths  Sea," 
cargoes  of  ancient  wrecks  from  Carmel 
coast  (RockefeBar)  0  Permanent  col  lections 
of  Judaica.  Archaeology,  Art  and  Ethnic  Art 
Visiting  Hoars:  Main  Museum  10-6.  At 
11:  Guided  tour  of  Museum  in  English.  3: 
Guided  tour  of  Archaeology  galleries  in 
English.  8-30:  Lecture.  "Meditations  on 


By  AARON  STITNER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

DRUCKJER  LTD.,  the  Haifa- 
based  builder,  reported  yesterday 
that  despite  the  slump  in  the  industry 
it  has  signed  S10  million  worth  of 
contracts  during  the  past  month. 
Managing  director  Avraham  Araitai 
said,  projects  include  a  21,000- 
square-metre  bnilding  for  tbe 
Shekem  department  store  chain  in 
Bat  Yam,  an  industrial  building  in 
Ma'alot  and  enlargement  work  at 
foe  Lev  Hagalfl  commercial  centre  in 
Tiberias. 

THE  MINISTRY  of  Construction 
and  Housing  yesterday  reported  a  32 
per  cent  increase  in  foe  number  of 
new  immigrants  taking  advantage  of 
state  bousing  aid  in  December,  com¬ 
pared  with  November.  Increases 
were  also  noted  among  settlers  in 
development  towns  -  21  per  cent; 
and  among  newly  married  couples  - 
15  percent 

AFRICA-ISRAEL  Investments,  a 
member  of  the  Bank  Leuxni  group, 
says  it  is  investing  $4m.  to  build  its 
“Special  Home”  bunding  in  Givat 
Savyon.  Tbe  two-wing  structure, 
containing  72  apartments,  offers  11 
different  varieties  of  three,  four, 
five,  and  six-room  units,  as  well  as  a 
penthouse  apartment.  Purchasers 
can  opt  for  custom  planning  when 
ordering  their  unit.  An  additional 
feature  will  be  a  parabolic  “dish” 
antenna  for  reception  of  satellite  TV 
from  three  continents. 


Madness.  The  Art  of  Rene  MaigtttB,"  by  Dr. 
Mary  Matthews  Gedo. 

Conducted  tours 
HADA8SAH  -  Guided  tour  of  all  installa¬ 
tions  *  Hourly  tours  at  Wryat  Hedassah  and 
Hadassah  Mt.  Scopes.  *  Information,  re¬ 
servations:  02-416333, 02-446271 . 

HEBREW  UNIVERSITY 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  11  a-m.  from 
Administration  Building.  Givat  Ram  Cam¬ 
pus.  Buses  9, 28, 24  and  18.  - 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  11  a-m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Recaption  Centre,  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9, 28,  4a.  26  and  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  Further  detafls:  TeL 
02-882819. 

AHHT  WOMEN.  (Formerly  American  Mo¬ 
ra  chi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  8 
Alkalai  Street  Jerusalem.  TeL  02-693222. 
OUT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools  call  Jerusalem  533141;  Tel  Aviv 
396171, 233231, 240529;  Netanya  33744. 

TEL  AVIV 

Musaums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions:  Jank- 
e!  Adler,  [also  Fri.  10-2).  Dan  KuDca  (1938- 
1979).  Sculptures,  drawings,  paintings, 
photographs  (23.1  at  8  p.m.].  Museum  Col¬ 
lection.  Museum  Visiting  Hours:  Sun.-Thur. 
10-2;  5-8.  SaL  11-2;  7-10.  FrL  dosed.  Hele¬ 
na  Rubinstein  Pavilion:  Visiting  Hours: 
Sun.;Thur.  10-1;  5-7.  Fri.  10-1.  Sat  11-1  Fri. 
dosed. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  of  En¬ 
gineers  and  Architects  has  ex- 
apanded  its  organization  from  one 
representing  self-employed  profes¬ 
sionals  to  a  body  that  Trill  also  in¬ 
clude  salaried  .engineers  and 
architects.  Tbe  new  association  s 
first  move  was  to  petition  Justice** 
Minister  Moshe  Nissim,  demanding 
rhar  the  fee  paid  to  expert  court 
witnesses  (such  as  engineers  and 
architects)  be  adjusted  to  “nsalisnc 
levels."  At  present,  a  day’s  testi¬ 
mony  in  court  is  only  compensated 
by  about  NIS  6,  barely  enough  for 
travelling  expenses. 

THE  msTADRUT’s  Consumer 
Protection  Authority  wants  the 
Knesset  to  pass  a  law  simplifying  the 
procedure  of  listing  a  flat  in  the  tabu 
(land  registry).  It  says  it  has  received 
’Thousands”  of  complaints  from  flat 
buyers  who  have  paid  the  legal  fees 
for  having  their  flats  listed  “but  after 
years  in  their  new  homes  are.  still 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  eviction” 
because  of  legal  snags  that  delay  $ 
listing. 


Efibit  in  Singapore 

TEL  AVTV.  -  Senior  delegations 
from  Mainland  China,  Singapore, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
visited  the  Elbit  display  of  adv¬ 
anced  computer  technology  at  foe 
Asian  Aerospace  exhibition  at  Sing¬ 
apore. 


Conducted  Tours 

AMIT WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 

rachi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  Tel 

Aviv,  Tel.  220187. 233154 

ffWZO.  To  Visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 

232939;  Jerusalem,  228060;  Haifa,  88817. 

PIONEER  WOMEN -NAAMAT.  Morning  ; 

touts-  Tel  Aviv,  210791,  Jerusalem  244878. 


HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA  MUSEUM.  26  Shabtai  Levy  St.  Tel. 
04-523255.  Exhibitions:  Modem  Art  - 
Ya'acov  Hefetz.  Sculptor;  llan  Mann,  prints 
and  collages;  17  Naive  Artists.  Ancient  Art 
—  Jewish  coins  of  the  Second  Temple 
Period,  Egyptian  textiles,  terracotta  figur¬ 
ines,  Shikmona  finds.  Music  end  Ethnology 
-Jewish  costumes.  Open:  Sun.-Thur.  and 
SaL  10-1;  Tub.  and  SaL  also  6-9.  Ticket 
indutos  admission  to  National  Mari¬ 
time,  Prehistory  and  Japanese  Art 
Museums. 


Miscellaneous 

TECHWON-ISRAS.  INSTITUTE  OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Jack  Lemmon  narrates 'in  multimedia  pre¬ 
sentation  at  Coler-Califoraia  Visitors 
Centre.  Tel.  04-233883,  Sunday-Thursday, 
820  8-m.-2.00  p.m.;  Friday  till  noon. 

WHAT'S  ON  IN  HAIFA,  (Sal  04-640840. 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 

Jerusalem:  Rafael,  39  Zalman  SrotzWn, 
811801;  Balsam,  Salah  Eddin,  272315; 
Shu'afot  Shu'afat  Road.  810108;  Dar  Alda- 
wa.  Herod's  Gate,  282058. 

T#I  Aviv:  Ariozorof,  76  Arioaorof,  230748; 
JCupatHofim  CZafrt,  7  Amsterdam,  225142. 
Netanya:  Hadassah,  24  Herzl,  22243. 
Haifa:  Yavne,  7  Urn  Sinai,  B72288. 

DUTY  HOSPITALS 

Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics, 
E.N.T.),  Hadassah  6.K.  (surgery, 
orthopedics),  Hadassah  MLS.  (internal), 
Misgav  Ladach  (obstetrics),  Shasta  Zedek 
(ophthalmology!. 

Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal, 
surgery). 

Netanya:  Laniedo  (obstetrics,  gynecology. 
Internal,  surgery,  pediatrics). 


FIRST  AID 


Mag  on  David  Adorn  emergency  phone 
numbers  (round  the  dock  service).  - 
Ash  dod  41333  Jerusalem  *523133 

Ashkalon  23333  IGrori  344442  , 

Bat  Yam  *5511111  KfryatShmOM  *44334 

Beereheba  74767  Nahariya  *923333 

Canmief  *988555  Netanya  *23333 

Dan  Region  *7811 71  PetahTikva  *9231111 

Elat  7233  Rehovot  *451333 

Madera  22333  RlahonLaZion 942333 

Marfa  *512233  Safad  30333 

Hatzor36333  Tel  Aviv  *240111 

Holon  803133  Tiberias  *90111 

Mobile  Intensive  Caro  Unit  (MICU)  ser¬ 
vice  (n  the  area  a  round  the  dock. 

101  Emergency  phone  number  In  most 
areas. 

"Ereo"  -  Mantel  Health  First  AM,  Tel: 
Jerusalem  2Z7171,  Tel  Avfv  28111 1/2. 
Haifa  672222,  Beereheba  418111, 
Netanya 38316- 


Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  hours),  for  help 
call  Tel  Aviv.  234619,  Jerusalem  - 
245564,  and  Haifa 88791. 

Jerusalem  Institute  for  Drug  Problems. 
TeL 663828, 663902. 14BethlehainRd. 
The  National  Poison  Control  Centre  at 
Remfaam  Hospital,  phone  (04)523205, 
far  emergency  calls,  24  hoarse  day,  for 
information  hi  case  of  poisoning. 
KUPATHOUM  INFORMATION  CENTRE 
TeL  03-433300, 433600 Sunday-Thursday,  8. ' 
a.m.  to  8  p  m.  Fridays  8  am  to  3  pm 


POLICE 


DM  1 00  in  moat  parts  of  the  country,  bi 
Tiberias  (fist  924444,  Kuyst  Shmona 


FLIGHTS 


24  Hours  Fright  Information  Service: 
CM1  03-9712464  (muKi-linaL  Arrivals 
Only  (Taped  Massage)  03-381111  (20 
Hues) 
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ON  THE  AIR 

Voice  of  Music 

64)2  Morning  melodies 
7.07  Telemann:  Alto  Recorder  Concer¬ 
to;  Vivaldi:  Concerto  for  2  Trumpet 

7.30  Bizet:  "Jaux  d'Enfants"  Goromoi; 
Castelruiovo-Tadesco:  Guitar  Concerto 
AJo.1  (Williams);  Schubert;  Divertisse¬ 
ment  Hong  raise.  Op.  54  (Eschenbach. 
Franz);  Borodin:  Symphony  No.2 
(BoumemouttVBrusilov) 

9-30  Rodrigo:  Pastoral  Concerto  for 
Flute  and  Orchestra  (Galway);  Zslenka: 
Suits;  Philip  Wolf:  Grand  Duo  for  Clar¬ 
inet  and  Harp;  Prokofiev;  Violin  Concer¬ 
to  No-2  (Belkin):  Rachmaninov:  Sym¬ 
phony  No  2. 

12.05  Beethoven:  Celle  Sonata, 
Op.  102,  No  l  (Starker.  Buch binder): 
Arensky:  TrioNo.1 1  Borodin} 

13.00  Bach:  Triple  Concerto  (Jamgro. 
Zagreb);  Brahms:  Piano  Quintet  iPoIli- 
nl.  Italian);  Tchaikovsky:  Symphony 
No2  (Bernstein! 

15.05  Musics  Viva  -  From  the  New 
Music  Days,  Witter,  1985  -  works  by 
Helmut  Lachanmarm 

16.00  Schubert:  *Tm  Fruehiing"  (Brer- 
tar);  Debussy:  Printvmps  iMartinon): 
Haydn;  "The  Seasons" 

1  820  The  Jerusalem  Orchestra  -  Vla¬ 
dimir  Shkolnik:  Symphony;  Saint - 
Saens:  Piano  Concerto  No 2-  Berber: 
Meditation  and  Dance  of  Vengeance 


from  "Medea"  (Harthl;  Brahms-Nahum 
Amir:  Handel  Variations  (Zalroufc) 

20.05  Schumann:  6  Etudes  in  Form  of 
Canon,  Op-56 

20.30  The  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Gory 
Bertini  conducting  -  Mendelssohn: 
The  Beautiful  Melurine"  Overture; 
Piano  Concerto  No.1  (Bella  Davido¬ 
vich  I;  Mahler;  Symphony  No.  T 

2220  The  singing  of  "Yok**  in  Lapland 

23.00  Grieg.  10  Pieces  for  Children 
(ErmlGSels);  Beethoven:  Sonata  NoJH, 
Op. no  (Leonard  Shore) 


first  Programme 

6.03  Programmes  for  dim 

7.30  Favourite  Old  Songs 

8.06  Compass  -  with  Benny  Hemferf 

•9.05  Hebrew  songs 

930  Encounter  -live  family  magazine 

10.30  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 

11.10  School  Broadcasts 

1 1  JO  Education  for  all 

12.05  Oriental  songs 

13X10  News  in  English 

13J30  News  in  French 

144)6  Children's  programmes 

1 5.53  Notes  on  a  New  Book 

16J>S  The  Last  of  the  First 

1 7  J20  Everyman's  University 

18.06  Jewish  Traditions 

18X7  BiWo  Reading 

19.06  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of  the 

Week 

1930  Programmes  to  Oiitn 
22.05  Night  Connection 


StoBi  programme 

6.12  Gymnastics 

6JO  Editorial  Review 

6JS3  Green  Light— drivers'  comer 

7.00  This  Morning  -  news  magazine 

606  Safa  Journey 

9-06  House  Cafl -wftfi  Rfvka  Michaefi 

10.10  AH  Shades  of  the  Network  - 
morning  magazine 

12.10  Open  Line- newa  and  music 
13-00  Midday  -  news  commentary, 
musks 

144)6  Matters  of  Interest  -  with  Gobi 
Gazft 

15.10  Safe  Journey 
16-05  Songs  and  Homework 

17.10  Economics  Magazine 

184)6  Free  Period  -  education  maga¬ 
zine 

18-  45  Today  In  Sport 
19L05  Today— radio  newsreel 

19- 36  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 
204)6  Cantorial  Hit  Parade 
224M  JaarOofTMr 

234)6  Treasure  Hunt 


8.10  Momtog  Sounds 
630  Univereity  on  the  Air 
74)7  "707“- with  At£  Tahnor 
8.06  Good  Morning  Israel 
94)6  Right  Now- wWi  Rail  Reshef 
11.06TheOtd  Days  -  with  OrtyYamv 
13J05  tsraefi  Style -with  En  Yisraell 
154)8  What's  Doing— with  EtvzTel 
16-06  Four  in  the  Afternoon 
174)0  Evening  Newsreel 
-18.06  Eoaootnlca  Magazine 

19-05  Radio  Instead 

204)6  Israel]  LRt  Parade 

21 4)0  Mabet-TV  newsreel 

21J0  Umveraity  on  the  Air  (repeat) 

224M  Popular  songs 

234)6  Personal  Questions  (repeat) 

604)6  Night  Birds -songs,  chat 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.15  School  Broadcasts  14.00  Rega 
and  Dorflf  14-25  Scandinavia  1445 
Follow  Me  154)0  Meting  Magic  15J0‘ 
No  Secrets  154K)  100  Famous  Paint¬ 
ings  164)0  The  American  Revolution 
16.16 1  have  a  Dream  -  Martin  Luther 
King  1640  Nature  Quiz  17.00  A  New 
Evening -live  magazine 


17.30  Between  Ua- youth  magazine 
18.00  Great  Expectations.  Final  epi¬ 
sode  of  a  13-part  aerial  based  on  the 
book  by  Charles  Dickens 
ARAMC4JUMUA0E  programmes: 
18JM  News  roundup 
1 6J32  Programme  Traitor 
18-35  Sports 
19l30Nsw* 

HBMBI  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00 with  a  news  roundup 
204)2  Fame— drama  series:  BHzzard 


CINEMAS 


204H)  Beauty  Spot -tips  on  hikes  and 
trips 

21 .00  Mabet  Newsreel 
21 JBO  Hilary.  Part  4  of  a  6-part  BBC 
comedy  series  starring  Marti  Caine, 
Philip  Manioc  and  Jack  Smethunt 
22.00 This  is  the  Time 
22JSO  Bulman.  Part  7  of  a  13-port  sus¬ 
pense  series  starring  Don  Henderson: 
Another  Part  of  the  Jungle 
2340  News 
JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

17.30  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour 
19410  News  In  Hebrew  20.00  News  in 
Arabic  20410  Starring— The  Actors 

21.10  Tender  is  the  Night22.00  News 
In  English  2220  Dallas 
MKXHJE  EAST  TV  (from T-A  north): 
13.00  Last  of  the  WHd  1320  Another 
Ufa  14.00  700  Club  1420  Shape-Up 
154)0  Afternoon  Movie  1620  Spider- 
man  174)0  Super  Book  1720  M uppers 
18-00  Happy  Days  1820  Lavame  & 
Shirley  19.00  News  20.00  Magnum 
PI  21 .00  Another  Life  21 20  Monday 
Night  Football  2320  700  Club 


General,  7;  Foolish  Wives,  920;  Tamuz 
Hsmehudasti:  Apocalypse  Now  6.45,920 


QUICK  CMSSVOtt 
ACROSS 
ZLigbdy  dusted 


7  Early  Liberals 

8  Not  near  top 
(twilit?  (5-4) 


aiiiai  m  m 


■■■■  aaiaia 
■  a  ■  ■ 

Jlllll  JBBJ 

Vi  ■  a  ■  ■ 
■  aiiiiim 


9  Strike 
1*  Greeting 
11  Miscellany 
ISBondlh  of  firewood 

14  Move  into 
171110  dawn 
13  Fashionable 
26  Total 

ZZ  Science  of  earth 
S3  Banishment 
»  Words  Of  aratitiia 
(W) 

DOWN 

ITar  rendne 

2  Edible  sea-fisb 

3  Whirlpool 

4  Exalted 

SStutHdeos 

6  Smoker’s  accessory 

<iH) 

7  Marriage 
K  Bravery 

15  Gleamed  briefly 

15  Sad 

Iff  Ornament  of  dress 
17  Scope 
29  Nutria 
21  Brood  smile 


Yesterday’s 


CJ  D  C  □  ED  E  D  □  C!  lu  O  E3  □  □  H 
oDDOEnan 
□ddhejco  EDcsanna 
nunaanza 
nEEa  sanara  aaua 
QQQQDDQQ 

EEaanzE  cdeggoc 
am  a  a 

LiGEDnCJG  EE3QOQC 
aaPQEBiHE 

aaao  □□□□□  aona 
□  □□□□□□□ 
EConmas  a^QEEan 
EDDnaoGn 
□EHEsansEECGcna 


40066:  1  Broods,  «  Wants,  5 
Anita.  •  AIlowoiLXSKrtjVsB,  XI  GInt, 
XI  Law,  U  3 jert,  IS  Acme,  IS  Bnm, 
21  Bass,  gl  Pressed,  5  Aattate,  It 
Meant;  M  YWd,  bWl  DtriW: 
K  Beaten.  2  OztifoA  »  Distrito,  4 
WHd.  S  Bowel*  (Sedate,  t  FriaL  13 
Woteansa,  «  Ms«ss«e.  P  Dreiy. 
»  Upeet,  n  BdttodTa  SptseTi* 
Hard.  - 


JEHUSALEM  420.  7.8 
Eton:  White  Nights  415.  645.  9.15;  EdP 
son:  Commando;.  HsMro:  Priza's  Honor 
420.  6.45,  9.15;  Kflr:  Back  to  the  Future 
420, 7,  9.15;  MhcheB:  When  Father  Wes 
Away  on  Butiness  6v45;  9.1 5;  OtsB:  Year  of 
the  Dragon 4, 620, 9;  Ornm  Pray  for  Death ; 
Hon:  I  Know  that  You  Know;  1»m»ds: 
Desperately  Seeking  Susan  7,  9.15; 
Hnyinwl  Hs'iona:  For  Those  I  Loved  6.45. 
5.15;  Belt  Agroa:  BMX  Fashion  Show,  4; 
Educating  Rita,  626;  Monty  Python  -  The 
Meaning  -of  Life;  720;  Emanuelfe  920; 
Cinematheque;  Three  Days  and  a  Child,  7; 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  7;  Les 
Cousins,  9;  Dr.  Stmngefove,  920 

TEL  AVIV 420,  7.15, 820 
AWenbys  Jay  720,  920;  Bah  Lefssin: 
Fright  Night  11.15  p.m.;  Ban  Yshuto: 
Beck  to  the  Future;  Chen  1:  Year  of  the 
Dragon  4.15,7,-9^45;  Chen  2:  Marie,  s  True 
Story  S.  720,  9.40;  Chsn  3:  Doin'  Time 
445^  720,  9-46;  Chen  4c  The  Goonles 
1020, 120,  4.45.  720. 940;  Chen  6:  The 
Sure  Thing  1020, 120,446,7,940;  One* 
mi  One:  Purple  Rom  of  Cabo;  Onema 
Two:  Amadeus  4. 6-45. 9.15;  Dslrel:  White 
Nights 7, 920:  Drivekc  Perfect  7.15, 920; 
Ssc  film,  12  nridreght;  Esther:  Pray  for 
D*th;  Gac  Plenty  4-KL  7, 920;  Gordon: 
Flesh  end  Blood  420, 7, 920;  Hod:  Gulag; 
Levi:  Target  1 2Q,  4.50, 7.10, 920;  Lsv  B: 
Destiny  Z  5. 720, 920;  Umov  Wstwehu 
dash:  Prfati’a  Honor 420, 7.920;  Modtsc 
The  Falcon  and  the  Snowmsn 420, 7, 920; 
HogrrM:  Commando:  Orly:  Bede  to  the 
Future;  Paris:  Bfrriy  1120,  Z  4.15,  7.15, 
920;  Peon:  When  Father  Was  Away  on 
Business  4.15. 7. 920;  Shalisf;  For  Tho»  ( 
Loved  6,  8;  Studio:  Jagged  Edge; 
Tchalet:  Swan  Late  420,  7.  920;  Tel 
Avhrt  UfeForcay  TetAvhrMiisemii.  Boy 
Meets  GW;  Zafent  Ran  6.15, 920;  Both 
Hstsfutsoth:  Charlotte.  820; .  Is  reel 
CTuniathsqus;  Salvo  d*Acquislta.  5;  The 


HAIFA  420,  8-45. 9 

Aaiphhhaetre:  The  Falcon  and  the  Snow¬ 
man  4,  6.45,  9.15;  Armon:  Commando; 
Atsmon:  Target  420, 7, 9.15;  Chen:  Birtfy 
4.15,  620,  9;  Moriah:  Closed;  Oreh:  For 
Those  I  Loved  6,  9;  Orly:  Prizzi's  Honor 
645, 9.15;  Pnr.  Prey  for  Death;  Ron:  Back 
to  the  Future  4, 6L45, 9.15;  Shqreft:  Code  of 
Silence  7. 9;  Rav-Ost  1 :  Year  of  the  Dragon 

345,  620,  9.15;  Rsv-Gst  2:  White  Nights 

346.  620,  9.16;  Keren  Or  Hamehudtoh: 
Kaos  6,  9;  Contra  Cnttursf  Franca  hr:  La 

mort  an  direct, 920. 

RAMATGAN  , 

Armon:  Commando  5,  7.15.  920;  Lilly: 
Print's  Honor  7, 920;  Romancing  the  Stone 
420;  Oasis;  Year  of  the  Dragon  620, 920- 
Onfss:  Back  to  the  Future  42o,  7.15,  a  30- 
Rsmat  Gan:  Resh  and  Blood  4.30, 7, 320; 
Itev-Gan  1:  Plenty  420,  7.10,  9.40;  Rav- 
Gan  2:  Bindy5. 7J20, 945;  IWGan  3:  The 
Key  420, 7.15, 920;  Rav-Gen  4:  The  Sure 
Thing  420, 720, 9.40 

HERZUYA 

David:  For  Those  I  Loved  645.  920- 
Hacbel:  Life  Fume 420, 7.15,920;  TTfaret: 
ThftGoorues420, 7.15;  Too  Narrow  Bridge 

HOLON 

Mfedal  :Yter  of  the  Dragon 7, 920;  Sava  v 
Ue  Force  420, 7.15, 920;  Armon  Hemal 

hinfash:  Commando  5,7.i5^r 

BAT  YAM 


AtnueuL  Invasion  U2JL420, 7.15, 920 

SIVATAYIM 

Hadms  Life  Force 420, 7. 15, 820 

RAMATHASHARON 

Ktohmr:  Flamenco  Kid  7;  Mask 920;  Heidi 
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iTHi 

competition  on  those  routes. 

_ Tbe  faffing  dollar  also  helped  Zim, 

- since  foe  wages  of  its  crews  are  peg- 

■  ged  to  the  dollar.  Finally,  there  were 
the-  very  considerable  savings 
achieved  fiy  ecowwniatag  and  by  ra^ 

•  ingfbd  efficiency.  Zim's  ageing  ships 

..  ,  v  are  real  f tret  guzzlers.  . 

j  2m’s  problems,  now  that  rt  b  on 
■  *  ihe  rebound,  are  long^tenn,  Wydra 

bolds.  The  ageing  fleet  is  both  its 
?'■ '  most  serious  handicap  and 

-  asset,  because  as  matters  stand.  Zim 
"  b  to  renovate  its  Bed.  This  is 

.  ;  deplorable,  because  “now  is  *e 

-  x  V  time  to  order  modem  ships,  since 
•  *  ? order-hungry  shipyards  demand l  40 
|u  *  nor  cent  less  than  they  did  even  four 
.  years  ago -and  this  for  ships  that  are 

■  *  ’=>^r  s  -. '  i30percentmoree€ficientincrewana 

‘ ‘..jc -Vital savings.”  . .  . 

Unfortunately,  Zim  has  historKai- 
■  ’ *  :  "ly  been  severely.  nnder-capitaKzed. 
rite  naUkip  capital  never  exceeded  a 
*S  - huGcrons  $500,000,  which  was  fine  as 
-  -tong  as  reserves  ftrom  many  boom 
:  "  [years  were  available  to  boy  new 


. ,  ■  ‘  But  financing  alone  is 

;  thhfp-  The  seamen's,  and  pa*™™ - 
:»y  the  marine  officer’s  adamant  r«- 
jlhsd  to  reduce  complem*^® 
•;wilb  those  on  westernshj^,  tas 
made  Israel's  ships  overstaffed  iM 
V;snbstantaDy  more 

.  *  J  than  those  of  Germany  and  Bntam, 


the  officers 


agree  to  reasonable  crew 


By  LEA  LEV  A  VI 
.  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVTV.  —  The  shortage  of 
medications  for  foe  chronically  ill 
and  aged  among  Hisadrut  health 
fond  members  is  due  to  the  govern¬ 
ment's  failure  to  hand  over  $6.5 
million  of  the  SlOm.  promised  it, 
fund  chairman  Haim  Doron  told  the 
press  yesterday. 

'The  fond  is  also  waiting  for  a 
government  response  to  a  demand 
for  compensation  for  salary  erosion, 
since  membership  dues  and  the  con¬ 
tributions  paid  by  employers-  are 
based  on  salaries. 


The  fund.  has.  lost  over  531m.  be¬ 
cause  of  salary  erosion  in  the  eco¬ 
nomy,  Doronsaid.  \  . 

“We  -have  over  S7m.  worth  of 
metfidnes  in  storage  at  tbeports,  but 
we'  don’t  have  the  money  to  gettbem 
out,’7  he  said.  'They’ve  maneuvered 
its  into  a  situation  where  we  cannot 
get  credit  from  the  banks  and  where, 
the  government  is  charging  us  for 
■  services  provided  to  our  members  in 
government  hospitals  in  cases  where 
we  could,  have -presided  the  same 
service  ourselves  more  cheaply.” 

The  government’s  share  of  the 
fund’s So47m.budget  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  8.3  %,  compared  to 


For  the  past  year  and  a  half  econo- 
nuc  correspondents  have  been  faffing 
0^  each  other  with  news  of  the 
ifftwimMil  demise  of  Zim.  the  national 
'  ssipping  company-  But  Zim,  which 
'  operates  more  than  two  thirds  of 
.  braid’s  merchant  fleet,  refuses  to 
-  isink- 

— N  Despite  the  decade-long,  world- 

\i,  wide  shipping  slump,  which  has 

dready  taken  some  of  the  biggest 
international  companies  to  a  watery 
grave,  Zim  actually  chalked  up  a  net 
■  profit  of  $8.2  million  on  a  tarnover  of 

.  $702m..  for  1985.  It  did  this  after 
■  •  paying  off  $60m.  In  debts  and  in* 

.  teresL 

Although  this  is  not  a  signal  that 

... _  Zim  has  weathered  the  storm,  it  is 

,  ' — s,  keeping  afloat  and  is  the  envy  of  not  a 

'  ■’l4iT*  <  few  other  lines. 

An*,  i  The  company  still  has  debts  of 
'  J$456m.  Some  $300nu  of  tills  is  owed 

i  io  Bant  Hapoalim  and  Hanfc  I^mwi. 

-  iTo  keep  afloat  Zim  must  reschedule 
X  AMAT.^'j  these  debts  and  to  do  so  it  needs 
-  '  VfeverffianeBAguarantees-Tbegovern- 
t  meat,  which  owns  40  per  cent  of  23m, 

J  will  guarantee  only  if  the  other  major 
■shareholder,  the  Israel  Corporation, 

\  which  hold  50  per  cent,  wffl  coohter- 
»  j  guarantee.  The  problem  has  been  on 

Xaun  k  i  the  government’s  agenda  for  the  past 

:  two  years,  ever  store  foe  ShaidEiseii- 

^^IberggroiiptookevertiielsradCor- 
poratkm.  The  Histadrnt  owns  the 
:  :-*  i  remaining  10  per  cent. 

Yi  If  Zhn  did  default,  the  cash  would 

•  **-<•  reverberate  throughout  the  economy 

>  •  i-i  .***,;!  and  in  the  worst-case-scenario  drag 

*  down  the  banks,  too,  not  to  mention 

•  the  loss  of  2^00  jobs.  Yet,  after  the 

5  1  waters  dosed  over  the  wreck,  the 

!  government  would  still  have  to  main- 

*  w  jtirin  a  merchant  fleet,  to 

•  ^.fassure  the  country’s  supply  lines. 

a.  IC,  jj  jy  nmj  a  vital  national  interest  to 

'•  keep  Zm  afloat,  trimmed  and  leaner 
!  certaiHly,birt  seaworthy. 

v  -  iu5i  ioMGii  The  repeated  press  report  of  its 

- i  jaunkteat  sinking,  quite  apart  from 

- .having been  incorrect,  hanfly  en- 

.'iw  ^  hanced  Zim's  standing  in  the  world’s 
,  ;x-j  and  cargo  markets.  But  then, 

'z'r  J  of  course,  the  pressjis  not  ajgwarabte 

the  highly  re*- 

'  garded  head  of  the  Israel  Shipping 

Z  Research  Institute,  thinks  that  m 

„  .  gam  J1  l  view  of  the  continuing  shipping  cn- 

n  * ra 33is,iagpwate*i  by  Zim’s  specific  own 
^jroMems,  the  Hue's  survival  is  some- 
i  tiling  of  a  minor  miracle. 

I  He  attributes  the  company’s  “re- 
markable”  bouncing  back  in  1985  to 
-J  the  _end  15  months  ago  of  the  ent- 
"  J  throw*  price  war  on  Israel’s  bome- 

^  foes. 

h  .  jjj  gigfat  months  of  1985 

;  Zim  also  did  very  mD  mi  its  Padfic 
fines,  as  did  all  ships  there,  thanks  to 
bumper  U.S.  imports.  In  the  last 
_ _  quarter  the  economic  skies  dar- 

kened,  dim  to  the  cheaper  dollar,  the 
ill  ^ 57"  winds  of  protectionism  and  greater 


Recession  recedes  in  late  1985 


By  AVI  TEMK3N 
.  Post  Economtes  Reporter 
The  economic  recession  receded 
during  the  last,  quarter  of  1985.  a 
survey  of  companies  conducted  by 
the  Bank  of  Israel-;  has  found. 
According  to  the  survey  production, 
sales  and  export  orders  went  up, 
compared  to  the  previous  six 
months.  . 

The  survey  also  found  that  com¬ 
pany  managers  expect  economic 
activity  in  the  current  quarter  to  be 
greater  than  it  was  m  the  October- 
December  period  of  1985. - 
The  volume  of  .credit,  rose  in  the 
last  quarter  and  there  was  a  decrease 
in  the  level  of  inventories  of  raw 
materials  and  finished,  products.  A 


rise  m  investments  is  expected  in  the 
first  months  of  1986. 

Despite  the  generally  optimistic 
figures,  foe  survey  did  not  encounter 
expectations  of  a  significant  im¬ 
provement  in-foe  employment  situa¬ 
tion.  On  foe  other  hand,  there  were 
also  no  expectations  of  a  rise,  in 
unemployment. 

-  AIR  FREIGHT- Egypt’s  Ministry  of 

Tourism  and  Civil  Aviation  will  raise 
air  freight  charges  tiy  60  per  cent  this 
week,  the  ^em>offidal  daily  Air 
Ahram  x^orted.  The  decision  fol¬ 
lows  foe  introduction  of  a -similar 
hike  oh  foe  cost  of.  air  "travel  two 

weeksago. 


:  alpiost  30%  in  1978-9.  It  will  go 
down  to.  either  73%  or  5.9%  - 
depending  on  whida  of  two  alterna¬ 
tives,  the  government  selects  -  in  the 
coining  fiscal  year.  . 

Doron  spoke  against  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  private  medicine  in  publicly- 
funded  facilities.  “Private  medicine 
shouldn’t  fas  parasitic;  anyone  who 
wants  private  medicine  should  invest 
private  capital  in  it.”  ■ 

He  described  as  “misleading”  a 
new  canCer  insurance  programme 
.and  "said  the  companies  offering  it 
were  using  fear  of  a  particular  illness 
to  sell  insurance. 


15%  increase  in  exports 
is  minimum  goal 

By  MACABEE  DEAN 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
■TEL  AVIV.  -  Tfie  minimum  in¬ 
crease  in-exports  during  the  current 
year  should  be  15  per  cent;  “any¬ 
thing  less  must  be  considered  a  fai¬ 
lure  in  our’  export  drive,”  Rann 
Gritt,  director-genera]  of  the  Export 
Institute ,  said  last  week. 

For  its  part,  the  institute  is  arrang¬ 
ing  for  Israeli  participation  in  58 
international  fairs  and  exhibitions  - 
compared  to  only  40inl985.  “To  foe 
best  of  my  knowledge,  Israel  is  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  more1  such  international 
events  than  any  other  Western  coun¬ 
try.”  -  " 


Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange 


MARKET  STATISTICS 


Indices: 

General  Share  Index 
Non-Bank  Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

Commerce,  Services 
Real  Estate 
Investment  Cos. 
Industrials 
Textiles 
Mutate 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial  tnvfli. 
General  Bond  Index 
Index-Jinked  Bonds 
Fully-Jinked 

Partially-linked 
Dollar-Jinked  Bands 
Short-term  0-2  yrs 
Medium-term  2-5  yrs- 
Long-term5+yrs 


99.66  0.00% 
1032.4470+0.72% 
saps  -033% 
10439  +235%- 
10230  +0.80% 
11031+038% 
10433  +0.85% 
10136  +033% 
10433  +139% 
9a«7  +0.08% 
99.16  +0J7%" 
.10230  4338% 
10232  -032% 
9937.-039 
99.76-030  . 
10030  -0.04 
99.56  -0.26 
97.46  -037 
99.29  -033 
9939  -038 
9831  -0.79  " 


Turnovers: 

Shares- total  NK  4/448.700 

Arrangement  NIS 1371300 

Non-bank  NIS  2/477,700 

Sohds— total  _  NIS 3398300 

'  Index-Jinked  .  NIS  2.178,400 

-  Dol tar-linked  NIS  1321300 

TreasuryfiiUs  ...  NIS63B9J0Q 

Share  Movements: 

Advance*.  166.(100) 

of  which  5%  +  •  33  (26) 

'  "buyenonty"  14  (2) 

Declines  120  1152} 

.  of  which  5 %—  12  (23) 

"seHeraonly"  ••  2  (3) 

Unchanged  '  '112  (148) 

.  Trading  Halt  '  .  48  (46) 

Bond  Market  Trends: . 

Index-linked 

3%  fuHy3nked  Fluctuations  to  1% 


428%  fully-linked 
80%  linked 
90%  linked 
Double-linked 
Dotfar-Finked 

Admon  ,  v 
Rlmon 
GHboa 
For.  Cun. 
denominated  .. 
Treasury  Bite 
(monthly  yield) 


Falls  to  2% 

.  firm  and  fluctuations  to  1  % 
Rises  to  2%.  falls  to  1% 
Falls  to  3% 
not  traded 

Mainly  falls  to  03%  - 
Falls  to.  13% 

Fells  to  23% 

Slight  fluctuations 


2.06  to  231% 


SELECTED  PRICE  QUOTATIONS 


Name  Price  Volume  % 

VOOMS  change  . 

Commercial  Banks  . 

Maritime  1  750-''1138r‘*  - 

Rretlnfl  :2500  2166  +13 

RBI  2500  3517  +13 

Commercial  Bunks 

(pit  of -arrangement*') 


Trade  BSeairices 

MelrEzre  3990  25  — 

Supfeco!2  3860  248  — 

Delekr  . .  3750  1712  +33/ 

lighterage  .-  ’  8880 -  .133  -4A 

Yarden  Hotel  1886 

Hilonl  5000  .  —  — 

1460  4S1  +93 


Arrangement  yields: 

IDBord.  1430% 

Union  0.1  14.10% 

DiscountA  1438% 

Mizrahi  r.  14.15% 

Hapoalim  r.  1336% 

General  A  1436% 

Leu  mi  stock .  1330% 

Fin.  Trade  1  1335% 


El  ran  395500  3 

Arft  36500  26 

Clal  Electronics  2500  1752 


IDBr, 

Union  0.1  • 

Discount 

Mizrahi 

Hapoaiimr 

General  A 

LeumiO.1 

Fin.  Trade 


74841  441- 

58400  113 

95100  124 

30600  -  880 
50755  1418 

129400  8 

-32290  960 

43750  — 


Mortgage  Banks. 

LeumiMortf  '  3375  81 

Dev.  MorL  .882  1073 

Mishkanr  .  1680..  135 

Tefafaotr  \  ,  10630  82 

Meravr  1651  152 

Financial  Institutions. . 

AgricC  .  '  24500  2- 

tnd.Dev.DO  .  no  trading 
Clal  Leasing  0.1  4680  .  — 

Insurance 

Ararat 0.1  r~  2985  .....122 
Hassnehr  ..  2160  3519 

Phoenix  0.1  1235  .1397 

Hamishmar  4800  ■  --4 
Menorahl  5740  14 

Saherr  -  -  '  2600  18 

ZkmHokLi:  7285.  T  — 


Real  Estate, 
Agriculture 

Azorim 

Eilon 

Africa  tor. 0.1 
Danknar 
Prop-&BMg.  • 
BaysideO.1..-  - 
ILDCr  . 

Roeecor 

Mehadrin 

■Hedarim 

Industrials 

Dubekb 
Pri-Zel 
Sunfrost  " 

Elite  ... 
>dgar 
Argamanr 
Dette  G1. 
Maquettal 
Eagle  1 
Fotgat0.1 
School  kni  na 
Rogosin 
UrdanQ.1  r 
te:  Can  Co- 4-  -• 
ZiofrCabtes. 
Pecker  Steel  - 
E1W:.3  r 


Building  and 


,  Spectronixl 
i  i  TAT.  1 
ft  Adweteini 
•  Ann  5 
Alliance 
Dexter 
Fertilisers 
Haifa  Chera. 
Tever 
Deed  Seer 
Petrochem. 
NecaChem. 
Frutarom 


1522  -  lit 
3322  '  434 
-:1000  •  ‘739 
14300  24 

750  300 

2800  '  60 
9310  58 

885  3794 

48940  16 

12630  553 

313  12151 
3397.  b-b,1 
8243  txo.1 


Hadera  Paper  129100  55  — 

Central  Trade  5315  634  -0.7, 

Koorp  4000000  —  ■  — 

dallnds.  1212  13761  — 

bivestment  Companies 

IDS  Dev.  r  2946  2483  +1.6 

Ellen.  1760  507  -- 

-  Afikl  '  635  280  -0-8 

Gahetat  1315  —  — 

Israel  Corp.1  -  3475  •  367  -HL4 

Wolfsonlr  88900  1  — 

Hapoalim  Inv.  4140  488  -0.5 

Leumi  Invest  3885  147  +0.4 

Discount  Invest 1  3956  1907  +0.1 

Mizrahi  Invest  7920  13  — 

CM  10  1986  893  — . 

Lahdeco  0.1  6600  25  — 

Panne  Oil  . '  6110  225  +3^ 

Oil  Exploration 

PazOilExpL,  10800  387  +49 

I  n.F.L.  -  1342  •  3407  +10.0 


fauo.  buyer*  eaty 


1  1 

Lj 

ZHm 

|  1  1 

-  HOTEL 

Elegant  states  for  rent 
and  sale,  with  fiill  hotel 
seirvioesaiid 
extraordinaiy 
.  facilitaes. 

IZafes 

.*  .79Hayarimafftasc^ 
TdAviv.IsraeL 
Tefephane  (OS)  661111, 

m.  871514,  Yiar 


Jj  it*  l&tS  miCTLV 

fcOSH» 

pfi  ^  AMERICAN 
^  MffAT  SCRVICK 

SsCTtaJfgtBfiBSrTaAwv— 
JtrgMVw" — BoHfhebeareB. 

Price*  htdotla  delivery.  _ 
^nperviaton  of  the  BaHnnatt 
■BfflHmit  / _ .. 

RtUTKViiirLttteia 

1—m ew-ewsfc 

I  _  mn-vwfx 
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Israel  Money  Markets  17  January  1986 

SHEKEL  INTEREST  RATES 

PRIME  BORROWING  RATE:  216%  per  month  Unlinked  Deposit  (Annual  Rates) 


LEUMI 

HAPOAUM 

DISCOUNT 

MIZRAHI 

RRSTINTL 


LAST  UPDATED 

15.1 

9.1 

ai 

9.1 

9.1 


TAPAS 

12-25% 

15- 25% 
14-259% 

12-19% 

16- 30% 


Rat^s  vary  according  to  sire  of  deposit 
(Tapes:  demand  deposit  paying  daily  lnterest 
Pakam:  fixed-term  deposit  available  from  7  to  53  days.) 

PATAH — FOREIGN  CURRENCY  DEPOSIT  RATES  (« 

3— MONTHS 

yen  7.750 

sre  11750 

DMK  4>125 

SR*  i375 

YEN 

Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit  and  are  subject  to  change. 


PAKAM  7-DAY 

12-25% 

20-25% 

15-26% 

12-24% 

20-26% 


lof  January  15) 
6-MONTHS 

7.750 

11.750 

4.125 

3375 


PAKAM  30-DAY 
12-26% 
21-26% 
16-27% 
12-24% 
26-28% 


12-MONTHS 

7575 

11.750 

4250 

3J500 


COUNTRY 

USA 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

HOLLAND 

SWITZERLAND 

SWEDEN  * 

NORWAY 

DENMARK 

FINLAND 

CANADA 

AUSTRALIA 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

BELGIUM 

AUSTRIA 

ITALY 

JAPAN 

JORDAN  - 

EGYPT 


CURRENCY 

DOLLAR 

STERLING 

MARK 

FRANC 

GULDEN 

FRANC 

KRONA 

KRONE 

KRONE 

MARK 

DOLLAR 

DOLLAR 

RAND 

FRANC 

SCHRXJMG 

LIRE 

YEN 

DMAR 

POUND 


CHEQUES  AND 
TRANSACTIONS 

BANKNOTES 

BANK  OF  ISRAEL 

Purchase, 

Safe 

Purchase, 

Safe 

Representative  Rates 

1.4878 

1.4962 

1A5 

1.52 

1.4870 

21236 

21500 

208 

218 

21376 

.5988 

.6062 

-59 

.62 

2023 

.1950 

.1975 

.19 

20 

.1963 

.5313 

.5379 

.52 

.55 

2348 

.7081 

.7169 

.69 

.73 

.7125 

.1934 

.1958 

.19 

.20 

.1947 

.1942 

.1966 

.19 

20 

.1954 

.1635 

.1656 

.16 

.17 

.1647 

■  2716 

2750 

.27 

28 

2733 

1.0492 

1.0623 

1.03 

1.08 

12552 

1.0264 

1.0382 

-98 

1.08 

1.0309 

.63% 

.6404 

.52 

.57 

.6347 

2890 

2926 

28 

J30 

2948 

.8610 

.8816 

.84 

.88 

.8568 

.8773 

.8882 

J91 

2830 

.7296 

7389 

.72 

.75 

322 

4.17 

3.9480 

— 

B3 

28 

2766 

(Supplied  by  Bank  Leumi  Le Israel) 


European  Financial  Markets 


Precious  Metals 


GOLD: 

SILVER: 

PLATINUM: 

PALLADIUM: 


LONDON 

PARIS 

LONDON 

LONDON 

LONDON 


AM.  RX 
NOON  FIX 
FIX 
P.M. 

P.M. 


357.25 
361.83 
618.75 
362.50 

104.25 


P.M.  FIX 
ZURICH  P.M. 


353.50 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  CROSS  RATES  (London  1 5-30GMT) 

Forward  Rates 

SPOT  3MTHS  8MTHS 

Pftiiun  STERLING  1.4380/90  165/160  326/321 

DEUTSCHE  MARX’  2A625/40  209/206  413/403 

Sm^FRAMC  20920/40  210/200  410/396 

Mimj  GULDEN  27725/50  163/168  325/315 

nrcra  HMNC  7i»0CT  775/850  1450/1550 

S5SL5vS  2022605  71/64  1KJ152 

ITALIAN  URA  1677.0/0.0  375/425  70?Z2j 

BEuSSSt  FMMC  502505  25^  4252 

HONGKONG  DOLLAR  7S060^W  365^  610080 

SJVFfUCAN  RAND  0A355rt» 

CANADIAN  DOLLAR  1^4010/20  72/77 

hctRALIAM  DOLLAR  0.6995/06  172/168  314/310 

7^000  810/846  1346n410 

NORWEGIAN  KRONE  . 

DAMSH  KRONE  9.0150(30  35/95  75/185 

Formula  for  determining  forward  rates: 

high/low  (eg.  220/210) — Deduct  from  spot  price. 

low/high  (eg.  210/220) — add  to  spot  price.  _ 

New  York  Financial  Markets 


Dow  Jones  Indice* 

IND 

TRANS 

UTILS 

NYSE  COMP 

NASDAQ  COMP 

S-P 100  INDEX 

S-PCOMP 

AMEX  INDEX 

Statistics 

NYSE  VOj 

NASDAQ  VO 


NYSE  Highest  Volume 


1.536.88 

716.64 

17276 

12033 

330.72 

20235 

208.43 

247.68 

VOL  129,465^210 
VOL  123^09,100 


STOCKS  UP801 
STOCKS  UP  1,187 


BANKAMER 
GRACE  W.R. 
KMART 
ATT 

MER  LYNCH 
EXXON 
GTECORP 
AMRCORP 

DOWN  757 
DOWN  763 


S^LSTRECT  STOCKS  LOWER  IN  LATE  TRADING:  The  stock  market  was  falling  rapidly  in  late  trading  Friday  after  a  raSS¥ 
Average  we.  off  13  points  to  1528.  Traders  said  sell  programmes  related  to  index  futures  and 

1 ** 1 1 * — 

period  a  year  earlier.  Fortho  year,  IBM  earned  $ia67  per  share,  down  from  $10.77  in  198A 


ISRAELI  STOCKS  Traded  in  New  York: 

NYSE  and  ASE  _  w  ^  Vo.  (■<».. 

Affiance  •  riv.  •  r£  8%  8V«  3 

Am  ter  Pap  SS  2%  2%  M 

1  »  S,  S  m 

SS  |S  'S  .a 

Over  tfie  counter  b*d  eek 

sr  i  i  !  r  f  ?  ? 

ps  I  r  {  5“-  ^  i  i 


Overseas  financial  data-  from  Reuters  exclusively  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 


IMF  loans  Mexico  $315m.  as  quake  compensation 

WASHINGTON  (AFP).  -  The  In-  that  lolled  at  least  5,000  people  last 

ternational  Monetary  Fund  September.  specuJ  miports  emort 

has  announced  a  special  loan  to  But  Mexico  also  needs  another  quake  era.erB®°2aTrii^er^ 

Mexico  of  $315  million  to  help  $385m.  in  foreign  loans,  foe  IMF  eammgs  due  to  that  disaster, 

cope  with  balance  of  payments  diffi-  estimated,  because  of  these  difficul-  Mexico  is  also  negotiating  with  the 

culties resulting  from  the  earthquake  ties,  which  include  loss  of  tourism  uyCF  to  renew  a  $900m.  stand-by 
•  _ credit  with  strict  conditions  concern- 

ROLLS-ROYCE.  -  Sales  of  Rolls-  ing  economic  P°!^y *  J? 

SHLOMO  GROFMAN,  managing  foe  United  Arab  Emi-  Mexico’s  foreign  debt  of  S%.4  bil- 

tfirector  of  Afiica-Israd  Investments  i5veteuAm  1985  Hon,  second  only  to  Brazil  s  debt  of 

has  joined  the  directorate  of  the  ^recSon,  officials  $104b. 

farael  Land  Developing  company.  ^  ^  local  ageotSf  AI  Habtour  Tlie  stand-by  agreement  will  be 
He  replaces  Dr.  I  Kashiv,  who  Automobiles,  said.  They  said  that  48  the  first  step  toward  obtaining  an 

igned  following  his  overse  costing  between  $103,000  and  additional  $4.5b.  in  loans  from  credi- 

typomtment  as  a  representative  for  ^ooo^soidin^.  tor  banks. 

Bank  Leumi. 
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The  brad  Economlcand  Business  Review  is  the  most  comprehensive  source  ■ 

of  economfc  and  common  Ntamation  and  of  the 

Israeli  economy  available  in  English. 

EdMhd  and  published  Jointly  by  The  Jerusalem  Post  and  The  israelEconomiH. 

die  book  supplies  &ifCHmationarKlln-depm  analyst  of  erononnic  developments 

.  ^^commetd^  andfinantial  trends  of  ttayear. 

Introduction  fay  Prof.  ZviSussmare  Special  feature  essqs  hdKide  anal^steof 
the  nJftary-IndustrW  complex,  the  economy  of  die^ West  Bankand  Gaza  and  labor  trends. 

Sectorial  analyses  cover  both  the  Industrial  and  service  sectors  In  detal 

These  are  (©lowed  by  extenshredaca  tables  and  other  Informative 

.  ^***ndlceswhIchmateitaR«4ewariIndlspen^^ 

both  lodividui  s  and  orsanLrattons  with  commercial  and  financial  Interests  in  Israe* 
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What  Peres  didn’t  pack 

THE  prime  minister  has  gone  off  to  Europe  to  advance  Israel’s 
cause,  and  achieve  some  diplomatic  goals.  The  timing  of  his 
visit  is  auspicious  enough.  He  can  point  to  the  Cabinet's 
decision  on  arbitration  for  Taba,  the  newly  established  di¬ 
plomatic  relations  with  Spain,  and  his  continued  interest  in 
pursuing  the  Jordanian  option  as  indicators  of  his  government's 
and  his  country's  directions. 

But  what  he  has  left  behind  composes  a  rather  different 
picture  than  the  hopeful  and  favourable  image  of  the  nation 
which  Mr.  Peres  conjures  up  in  the  minds  of  people  abroad. 

The  economic  reform  programme  is  now  about  to  meet  its 
formidable  tests:  new  wage  negotiations,  heralded  at  least 
indirectly  by  the  threat  this  week  of  a  nation-wide  nurses  strike. 

On  the  political  front,  his  Herat  coalition  partner  is  locked  in 
bitter  internal  rivalries  that  promise  only  to  become  more 
ferocious.  Were  this  simply  an  internal  party  problem,  it  would 
not  merit  general  concern.  However,  since  Herat  presides  over 
a  large  measure  of  governmental  power,  speaks  to  a  large 
constituency,  and  can  determine  events,  the  internecine  battles 
are  not  a  private  affair.  Quite  the  contrary,  as  the  contests  heat 
up,  the  contenders  engage  in  ever  more  contentious  public  acts, 
designed  to  score  points  with  the  party  faithful. 

Inevitably,  given  the  history  and  inclinations  of  this  party, 
such  acts  are  assertions  of  chauvinist  or  partisan  passion, 
whether  on  the  Temple  Mount,  settlement  or  coalition  rela¬ 
tions.  Personal  political  advantage,  it  is  felt,  lies  in  notorious 
demarcation  from  the  modulated  policies  of  Mr.  Peres. 

Even  Mr.  Shamir,  whose  party  fate  is  bound  up  with  making 
the  rotation  agreement  work,  felt  it  necessary  to  hijack  history 
for  partisan  purpose  in  response  to  Spain's  decision  to  establish 
diplomatic  ties.  Evidently  fearful  that  this  might  be  interpreted 
as  an  achievement  for  Mr.  Peres  and  the  Labour  Party,  the 
foreign  minister  dredged  up  Ben-Gurion's  supposed  rejection 
of  relations  with  Franco  Spain  in  1949,  to  term  it  a  “mistake.” 
Did  Mr.  Shamir  intend  to  imply  that  Herat,  which  made  a 
career  of  opposing  relations  with  Adenauer's  Germany,  sup¬ 
ported  relations,  only  four  years  after  Hitler's  demise,  with  Ins 
ally  Franco? 

if  partisan  extremism  runs  rampant  in  the  political  arena,  an 
even  more  perilous  extremism  continues  to  spread  in  some 
orthodox  circles.  When  a  Shas  deputy  mayor  of  Jerualem 
asserts  that  Arabs  should  not  be  permitted  to  reside  in  the 
suburb  of  Neve  Ya'acov  on  the  road  to  Ramallah,  this  is 
followed  by  a  rabbinic  ruling,  issued  by  the  Sephardi  Chief 
Rabbi,  that  in  Israel,  Jews  are  forbidden  to  sell  property  to 
non-Jews. 

True,  a  spokesman  quickly  explained  that  the  chief  rabbi  was 
merely  submitting  a  ruling  based  on  the  Tora,  and  not 
providing  a  political  directive.  The  ruling  would,  he  said  with 
apparent  relief,  continue  to  be  violated,  just  as  other  halachic 
rulings  are  violated. 

From  that  it  could  be  inferred  that  the  chief  rabbinate,  as  a 
matter  of  practical  politics,  understands  that  the  positions  to 
which  it  is  driven  by  its  halachic  premises  are  not  given  to 
implementation.  But  the  positions,  no  matter  how  potentially 
inflammable,  must  be  asserted. 

Yet  there  are  growing  numbers  of  persons  who  are  not 
.content  to  rest  with  such  an  expedient  disjunction  between 
fundamentalist  halachic  exegesis  and  life.  They  seek  applica¬ 
tion  now.  And  they  are  inspired  to  action,  sometimes  violent, 
against  the  liberal  and  tolerant  usages  of  a  secular  society  and 
secular  government. 

All  these  troubling  and  destabilizing  trends  of  the  Israeli 
polity  today,  whether  on  the  level  of  economics,  religion  or 
party  politics,  Mr.  Peres  left  behind  him.  They  will  not  emerge 
through  the  protocol  and  public  relations  of  his  appearance  on 
the  European  stage.  But  they  will  be  waiting  for  him  when  he 
comes  back,  as  they  wait  for  his  countrymen. 
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(Continued  frtxn  page  One) 
heads  of  mission  from  Madrid,  and 
barred  Spain  from  membership  of 
the  UN  or  its  specialized  agencies. 

This  was  the  situation  that  Israel 
found  when  it  came  into  existence  in 
1948. 

In  1950,  the  UN  General  Assem¬ 
bly  voted  to  rescind  the  diplomatic 
boycott.  Israel,  and  several  of  its  key 
Latin  American  friends  (as  well  as 
the  Soviet  bloc),  voted  against  that 
U.S. -supported  resolution.  Most 
western  countries,  among  them  Bri¬ 
tain  and  France,  abstained. 

Rafael,  then  a  member  of  the 
Israel  mission  to  the  UN,  readied 
that  the  Spanish  socialist  opposition 
-  then  in  exile,  now  in  power  - 
“strongly  lobbied  us  to  vote  against 
the  resolution.” 

In  1955,  Israel  voted  “without 
hesitation”  in  favour  of  Spain’s 
admission  to  the  UN,  Rafael  con¬ 
tinued. 

He  insisted  that  throughout  this 


period,  and  subsequently,  there  had 
been  no  Spanish  government  over¬ 
ture  to  Israel  to  set  up  diplomatic 
ties. 

Asher  WaUfish  adds: 

Netanel  Lorch,  president  of  the 
Ibero-Israel  Institute  for  Cultural 
Relations,  also  recalled  the  specific 
request  of  the  Spanish  Socialist  Party 
and  other  democratic  opposition 
parties,  while  they  were  stiC  under¬ 
ground. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Franco  regime 
10  years  ago.  when  Israel  put  out 
feelers  to  Spain  about  relations,  and 
some  Spanish  officials  commented 
that  Israel's  “no”  at  the  UN  had 
slighted  Spanish  pride,  the  docu¬ 
ment  was  produced  to  show  what  lay 
behind  that  “no.”  Also  produced 
was  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Israel  from 
the  Spanish  Republican 
go verame m- in-e xile  of  the  day.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  there  were  no  more  re¬ 
proaches  about  slighting  Spanish 
pride. 
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him  for  many  years.  It’s  paradoxical 
that  during  my  term  as  prime  minis¬ 
ter  relations  with  him  have  been  less 
easy  than  in  the  past. 

“This  was  because  we  had  no 
diplomatic  relations.  Now  that  this 
has  been  righted.  I  hope  not  only 
that  our  friendship  will  prosper  even 
more,  but  that  cooperation  between 
our  two  countries  will  be  facili¬ 
tated.” 

Today  Peres  is  to  hold  talks  with 
Lubbers  and  Dutch  Foreign  Minister 
Hazis  van  den  Brock.  Tomorrow, 
the  last  day  of  his  Dutch  visit,  he  is  to 
meet  the  Dutch  parliament's  foreign 
affairs  committee,  as  well  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Dutch  Socialist  Par¬ 
ty  and  the  right-wing  Liberals,  the 
junior  partner  in  the  governing  coali¬ 
tion. 

Reports  persist  that  Peres  will  also 
have  a  meeting  with  Richard  Mur¬ 
phy,  the  U.S.  State  Department’s 
top  expert  on  the  Mideast  conflict  A 
diplomatic  source  in  The  Hague  con¬ 
firmed  to  AP  the  planned  meeting 
with  Murphy,  who  is  in  Europe  to 
arrange  an  international  conference 
on  the  Middle  East. 

Asher  WaUfish  adds: 

At  yesterday’s  brief  weekly 


Cabinet  session,  Vice-Premier  and 
Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  within  a  few 
days  Spain  and  Israel  would  decide 
on  the  appointment  of  ambassadors, 
a  move  which  would  exert  a  positive 
influence  on  Israel's  international 
standing,  especially  on  its  status  in 
Latin  America. 

During  the  past  year,  Israeli  diplo¬ 
mats  made  a  point  of  asking  Amer¬ 
ican  political  figures  about  to  visit 
Madrid  to  raise  the  issue  of  diploma¬ 
tic  relations  there  in  formal  and 
informal  contacts. 

The  pressure  on  Spain  grew  so 
intense  that  feedback  from  some  of 
the  same  congressmen  warned  Israel 
that  the  lobbying  could  prove 
counter-productive  and  delay  the 
establishment  of  relations  instead  of 
hastening  them. 

The  dilemma  was  weighed  up  in 
Jerusalem  and  the  deliberate  deri¬ 
sion  was  taken  to  keep  up  the  heat 
nevertheless  and  take  the  risk.  The 
Post  understands. 

Kuwait  announced  yesterday  that 
it  is  recalling  its  ambassador  in  Mad¬ 
rid  to  discuss  Spain's  decision  to 
establish  diplomatic  ties  with  Israel. 
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to  modernization 

Henry  Kissinger  considers  China’s  economic  revolution 


CHINA  HAS  always  followed  a 
rhythm  of  its  own.  Its  huge  mass  and 
geographic  diversity,  the  blend  of 
individualism,  talent  aud  cultural 
homogeneity  of  its  enormous 
population,  and  the  longest  uninter¬ 
rupted  history  of  self-government  of 
any  nation,  combine  to  ensure  that 
its  problems  are  of  a  different  scale 
and  significance  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

So  it  is  with  China’s  current  effort 
to  modernize.  No  nation  has  ever 
undertaken  so  monumental  a  task. 
The  industrialization  of  Europe  took 
place  country  by  country  at  intervals 
of  a  generation;  the  process  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  better  part  of  a 
century.  The  individual  nations  of 
Europe  at  the  time  of  their  indus¬ 
trialization  had  populations  of  25 
million  or  less,  and  a  monopoly  on 
advanced  technology.  In  contrast. 
China  is  seeking  to  move  forward  40 
times  as  many  people  in  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  time  and  from  a 
much  less  promising  technological 
base.  Moreover,  in  Europe  the  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution  emerged  as  a 
logical  evolution  from  previous  his¬ 
tory;  for  China  modernization  in 
many  ways  contradicts  its  traditions. 
Modernization  is  a  powerful  cultural 
leveller;  intellectual  and  managerial 
tasks  are  largely  similar  wherever 
mass  production  takes  hold.  China, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  always  sought 
influence  by  the  solitary  majesty  of 
its  culture. 

At  the  same  time,  the  cultural 
uniqueness  of  China  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  an  extraordinary  variety 
among  its  regions,  which  are  physi¬ 
cally  separated  by  vast  distances  and 
daunting  geographic  obstacles. 
These  ethnic  and  geographic  reali¬ 
ties  have  historically  generated  an 
oscillation  between  a  fear  of  anarchy 
leading  to  stifling  centralization  and 
a  loosening  of  controls  in  danger  of 
turning  into  regional  separatism. 

THESE  traditional  obstacles  to  re¬ 
form  are  being  compounded  in  our 
time  by  an  ideological  crisis:  the 
bankruptcy  of  Soviet-style  econo¬ 
mics:  Experience  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  Soviet  model,  which  is  prac¬ 
tised  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  in 
every  Communist  country,  except 
possibly  Hungary,  is  a  certain  route 
to  stagnation.  Where  labour  and 
materials  are  allocated  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  quotas,  managers  have  no 
knowledge  or  interest  in  controlling 
costs.  Nor  are  managers  in  the  Soviet 
system  familiar  in  any  detail  with 
their  markets.  Just  as  some  gov¬ 
ernmental  entities  provide  their  re¬ 
sources,  others  take  their  output, 

•  and  distribute  it  by  criteria  in  which 
the  desires  of  consumers  play  a  mar¬ 
ginal  role. 

Such  a  system  is  compatible  with 
the  achievement  of  crude  quantita¬ 
tive  goals;  it  has  no  mechanism  to 
improve  efficiency  or  to  generate 
quality.  All  of  its  incentives  operate 
against  innovation  that  would  affect 

HEADERS*  LETTERS' 

ART  CRITICISM 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Meir  Ronnen's  and  others* 
recent  criticism  of  the  new  Israeli 
Art  Pavilion  at  the  Israel  Museum 
reminded  me  of  an  article  I  read  in  a 
recent  New  Yorker.  In  a  profile  of 
William  S.  Rubin  of  the  Museum  of 
Modem  Art,  the  reopening  of  the 
reconstructed  Mom  a  was  discus¬ 
sed.  “New  Yorkers  are  fiercely  pos¬ 
sessive  about  Moma,  however,  and, 
there  were  also  a  lot  of  complaints. 
Contemporary  artists  and  their  deal¬ 
ers  tended  to  grumble  os  they  invari¬ 
ably  do  (emphasis  is  mine),  that  the 
museum  was  slighting  contemporary 
art.  (The  large  “International  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Recent  Painting  and  Sculp¬ 
ture”...  pleased  almost  no  one;  the 
feeling  was  that  Kvnaston  McShine. 
the  curator  who  organized  it,  bad 
opted  for  a  potpourri  - 195  works  by 
166  artists  -  in  which  the  bad  cancel¬ 
led  out  the  good. )” 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is 
no  justified  criticism  of  the  new 
gallery  and  the  opening  exhibit,  but 
considering  what  seems  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  such  criticism,  it  might  have 
been  much  too  harsh. 

Jerusalem.  TEDDY  KOLLEK 

RAILWAY  TO  EILAT 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Now  that  the  Med-Dead 
Project  is  dead  (your  issue  of  De¬ 
cember  26),  l  would  suggest  to  use 
the  remaining  funds  towards  con¬ 
struction  of  the  long-overdue  rail¬ 
way  line  to  Eilat. 

The  Israel  Railways  should  be 
converted  into  a  public  corporation, 
similar  to  Bezek.  Egged  and  the  big 
haulage  companies  could  be  made 
partners,  if  they  think  this  will  hurt 
them. 

What  a  boon  the  Eilat  railway 
would  be  for  all  of  us,  considering 
only  bow  modi  traffic  would  be 
raken  off  our  southern  roads. 

RaraatGan.  J.HINDEN 


the  vested  interests  that  established 
allocations  in  the  first  place. 
Moreover,  as  modem  production 
comes  to  depend  increasingly  on 
information  technology.  Communist 
economies  are  bound  to  fall  even 
further  behind,  for  the  dominant 
Communist  parties  will  not  give  up 
their  jealously  guarded  monopoly 
over  the  distribution  of  information. 

Such  innovation  and  flexibility  as 
exists  emerges  illegally.  In  a  system 
in  which  so  much  depends  on  the 
derision  of  remote  bureaucrats,  cor¬ 
ruption  and  black  markets  flourish 
as  a  mechanism. to  influence 
bureaucratic  decisions;  they  have 
proved  nearly  ineradicable. 

China  alone  among  Communist 
nations  bas  bad  die  courage  to  seek 
to  tackle  this  crisis  head-on.  Deng 
Xiao-ping  and  his  colleagues  have 
chosen  a  path  to  modernization  for 
which  there  is  no  precedent:  they  are 
sufficiently  Communist  to  be  suspi¬ 
cious  of  private  ownership,  but  they 
are  sufficiently  practical  to  under¬ 
stand  that  central  planning  on  the 
Soviet  model  is  incompatible  with 
modernization.  They  have  stressed 
individual  incentives  and  markets 
within  the  framework  of  a  loose 
central  plan.  So  far  the  successes 
have  been  startling.  In  agriculture 
China  is  now  an  exporter  in  some 
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determine  life-style.  The  benefi¬ 
ciaries  of  the  previous  system  will 
lose  much  of  their  distinctive  status. 

It  would  be  against  human  nature 
were  the  old  ruling  elite  not  to  resist 
such  changes;  if  not  openly,  at  least 
by  delaying  the  implementation  of 
directives.  In  China  this  process  pro¬ 
duces  a  de  facto  coalition  between 
traditionalists  fighting  for  their  view 
of  the  Chinese  way  of  life,  in  the 
name  of  resisting  the  contamination 
■of  foreign  influences,  and. Maoists 
defending  their  version  of  the  proper 
Communist  economics. 

In  most  countries  innovative  man¬ 
agers  at  lower  levels  must  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the  more  conserva¬ 
tive  senior  leadership.  In  China  the 
opposite  is  occurring.  The  top  lead¬ 
ership’s  emphasis  on  incentives  and 
market  forces  has  to  be  implemented 
in  the  provinces  by  too  many  execu¬ 
tives  who  are  without  experience 
with  either  and  lack  enthusiasm  for 
the  reforms.  The  foil  impact  of  the 
reforms  will  therefore  only  become 
apparent  when  a  new  group  of  mana¬ 
gers  is  is  place  -a  process  now  under 
way. 

THE  QUESTION  then  becomes 
whether  the  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  past  six  years  can  be 
perpetuated  in  a  post-Deng  period. 


‘...the  ultimate  crisis  in  Sino-Soviet  relations  will 
not  occur  in  the  immediate  future  -  when  in  fact  an 
improvement  in  relations  is  probable  -  but  at  the 
point  where  Chinese  growth  has  become 
irreversible  and  the  Soviet  Union  must  abandon  its 
present  hope  that  the  experiment  will  collapse’ 


categories;  in  the  cities  the  dreary 
conformity  of  the  period  of  tire 
Cultural  Revolution  and  its  immedi¬ 
ate  aftermath  is  being  overcome  by  a 
viable  growth  of  consumer  goods. 

AND  YET  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  journey  is  still  ahead  especially 
as  the  costs  appear  immediately, 
while  some  of  the  undoubted  be¬ 
nefits  will  be  delayed  by  some  years. 
As  prices  come  to  reflect  real  costs, 
they  are  likely  to  rise,  at  least  in 
some  categories.  Some  inefficient 
plants  will  have  to  dose;  local  un¬ 
employment  will  develop  temporari¬ 
ly.  No  Chinese  bom  since  the  Com¬ 
munist  takeover  bas  any  experience 
in  dealing  with  these  phenomena. 
The  Maoist  period  produced  a  low 
standard  of  living.  But  for  die  unen¬ 
terprising  it  had  the  consolation  of 
uniformity,  and  for  the  top  elite,  the 
seductions  of  untrammelled  power. 

The  new  economic  emphasis  in 
China  implies  not  only  an  economic 
but  also  a  political  upheaval.  For  the 
new  system  is  a  profound  threat  to 
prevalent  social  status.  The  paradox 
of  Soviet-style  communism  away 
from  which  China  is  moving  is  low 
productivity,  poor  and  few  consum¬ 
er  goods,  for  the  many,  while  an 
elaborate  network  of  special  stores, 
special  schools,  special  hospitals  and 
vacation  resorts  takes  care  of  the 
needsofthe  ruling  elite.  .  . 

Under  the  Chinese  reforms,  that 
complex  and  rigid  hierarchy  is 
threatened  as  monetary  incentives 
become  dominant.  Then  perform¬ 
ance  rather  than  official  status  will 
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The  succession  of  a'  great  man  is 
always  hard  to  predict  -  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  China,  which  tends 
to  dothe  even  the  ephemeral  in  the 
appearance  of  permanence. 

Still,  Deng  has  shown  extraordin¬ 
ary  wisdom  and  sensitivity  in  putting 
into  place  several  layers  of  succes¬ 
sion.  The  longer  he  lives  the  greater 
is  the  prospect  that  these  will  be¬ 
come  unchallengeable.  And  in  any 
event,  the  millions  of  victims  of  the 
Cultural  Revolution  are  innoculat- 
ing  tire  nation  against  a  return  to  its 
excesses.  The  question  of  whether 
the  reforms  will  simply  run  into  the 
sand  after  Deng’s  death  is  harder  to 
answer.  On  balance  I  think  the 
Chinese  leaden  are  too  rational  and 
practical  not  to  conclude  -  albeit 
with  fits  and  starts  -  that  there  is  no 
compromise  possible  between  broad 
Soviet-style  planning  and  Deng's 
present  course.  In  one  way  or 
another  die  experiment  now  being 
pursued  has  its  own  momentum.  To 
stop  now  would  leave  China  uneasily 
suspended  between  all  its  dilemmas 
without  die  means  to  solve  any.  . 

For  the  U.S.  the  Chinese  experi¬ 
ment  has  several  implications: 

•  Americans -both  official  and  pri¬ 
vate  -  must  understand  the  spiritual, 
and  political  travail  of  China,  which 
goes  fax  beyond  technical  issues. 
They  must  be  sensitive  to  the 
Chinese  allergy  to  foreign  prescrip¬ 
tions.  Enthusiastic  forecasts  of  the 
imminent  emergence  of  Western- 
style  capitalism  are  not  only  likely  to 
be  wrong;  they  also  run  the  risk  of 
unintentionally  becoming  weapons 


in  internal  Chinese  controversies. 
The  issue  in  China  is  not  the  return 
■  of  private  ownership,  but  decentra¬ 
lization  of  decision-making. 

•  America  bas  a  major  stake  in 
China's  success.  A  strong  and  inde¬ 
pendent  China  is  in  America's  in¬ 
terest;  not  because  it  will  be  easy  to 
deal  with  -  quite  the  contrary  -  bat 
because  the  threats  to  its  security  will 
for  the  foreseeable  future  come  from 
countries  the  U.S.  also-  considers 
threats  to  global  security.  In  this 
sense,  the  modernization  of  China 
serves  American  interests  -not  as  an 
American  card  against  the  Soviet 
Union  -  but  because  in  maintaining 
its  own  security  for  its  own  purposes, 
China  contributes  to  the  global 
equilibrium. 

•  The  modernization  of  China  will 
produce  a  new  model  for  growth  in 
the  developing  world,  somewhere 
between  unrestrained  private  enter¬ 
prise,  of  which  many  new  nations  are 
afraid,  and  Soviet-style  economics, 
which  cannot  work. 

•  The  success  of  China  will  produce 
two  challenges  for  the  Soviet  Union: 
Geo  politically,  it  will  have  to  deal 
with  an  increasingly  powerful  neigh¬ 
bour;  ideologically,  a  Chinese  suc¬ 
cess  will  establish  a  more  humane 
alternative  to  Moscow’s  version  of 
communism;  moreover,  one  much 
less  dominated  by  a  self- 
perpetuating  oligarchy.  All  this  cul¬ 
minates  in  the  dilemma  that  an 
attempt  to  emulate  China  would 
evoke  massive  political  strains,  be¬ 
cause  Moscow’s  planning  apparatus 
is  much  more  deeply  entrenched  and 
much  more  tied  to  the  preeminence 
of  the  Communist  Party  than  Chi¬ 
na's.  But  persistence  in  the  status 
quo  would  turn  the  Soviet  Union 
into  an  anachronism  even  in  the 
Communist  world. 

This  is  why  the  ultimate  crisis  in 
Sino-Soviet  relations  will  not  occur 
in  the  immediate  future  -  when  in 
feet  an  improvement  in  relations  is 
probable  -  but  at  the  point  where 
Chinese  growth  bas  become  irrev¬ 
ersible  and  tiie  Soviet  Union  must 
abandon  its  present1  hope  that  the 
Chinese  experiment  win  collapse.  At 
that  point  the  Soviet  Union  will 
consider  whether  to  try  to  interrupt 
this  process  by  force.  Such  a  decision 
is  by  no  means  inevitable.  But  the 
danger  cannot  be  exorcised  by  ignor¬ 
ing  it. 

•  The  U.S.  should  use  whatever 
discretionary  power  it  has  to  encour¬ 
age  the  transfer  of  technology  to 
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China  and  to  assist  its  economic 
growth. 

•  A  special  role  falls  on  American 
business  leadership  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  China,  both  because  of  U.S. 
technological  prowess  and  because 
of  what  I  take  to  be  a  deliberate 
Chinese  decision  to  create  vested 
American  interests  in  Chinese  secur¬ 
ity.  American  business  must  not  de¬ 
lude  itself  with  the  mirage  of  huge 
markets  and  quick  profits.  Business 
leaders  must  not  define  their  role  as 
selling  their  own  priorities  to  -  •  n 
uninformed  bureaucracy,  or  their 
challenge  as  overcoming  delay  by 
discovering  and  persuading  hidden 
decision-makers.  When  the  Chinese 
delay  decisions  there  are  intellec¬ 
tual,  political  or  bureaucratic 
reasons  they  consider  important;  it  is 

almost  never  a  lack  of  comprehen¬ 
sion. 

WHAT  CHINA  needs  is  infrastruc¬ 
ture  and  medium-  and  long-term 
development  projects.  This  will  re¬ 
quire  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
vision  and  ingenuity  in  cooperative 
projects  conceived  over  a  period  ot 
time  relevant  to  Chinese  priorities 
and  development  needs.  On  tbv.t 
basis  the  business  leaders  of  rne 
industrial  democracies  have  a 
chance  to  participate  in  an  enterprise 
that  is  not-only  intellectually  excit¬ 
ing.  but  will  contribute  to  long-term 
world  peace.  And  if  it  succeeds  -  as  it 
should  -  it  is  one  of  the  rare  cases 
where  everybody  benefits. 

©  1986,  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate 
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Daily  bus 

S2S-  $20* -One  way 
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Dollar  rates  for  tourists. 
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